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Still  another  award  has  come  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Below,  a  roundup  of  the  work  that  sparked  the 
citation  is  reprinted  from  the  front  cover  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  dated  Oct.  30,  1948. 
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HERE’S 
HOW 
HAPPErffD 
IN  1  948 


At  right,  is  the  top  of  a  news 
story  reprinted  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  May  28,  1949. 


HERE’S 
HOW  IT 
PAID  OFF 
IN  1949 


Ijr 


|!  the  Chic.sgo  Daily  News  city  desk 


Early  this  month,  just  another  news  item  drifted  onto 
A  veteran  from  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  M  HE*  dying  in  a  Chicago  hospital  of  an  inoperable  tumor  of 

the  brain.  Hardly  a  story...  Many  an  out  of  town  veteran  comes  to  journey's  end  in  an 

obscure  hospital  bed  of  a  big  city.  But  after  all,  here  was  a  vet  in  a  last  ditch  plight. ..so  the  city  editor 
asked  for,  and  got  more  information  about  him.  The  facts  bounced  back  like  this:  A  distinguished  war 
performance...  five  European  theatre  battle  stars  Then  the  city  editor  blinked.  An  odd  twist  in 

the  record  looked  up  at  him.  It  read  this  way;  Soon  1]^  V  after  his  return  from  overseas  in  October 
1946,  the  war  hero  had  suddenly  embarked  on  a  succession  of  small  crimes.  Burglary  was  the  charge. 
His  sentence  to  1  an  Illinois  penitentiary  was  inevitable.  His  'blue'  discharge  without,  honor  from 
the  Army  was  automatic.  A  year  and  a  half  in  prison  followed.  Then,  as  a  brain  tumor  con¬ 
dition  became  evident,  he  was  paroled  to  the  Illinois  Neuropsychiatric  Hospital  for  treatment 

and...  as  the  1948  facts  showed...  to  die.  The  Daily  News  city  editor  took  another  look  at  the 

record  and  concluded  that  Justice  had  gO"*  haywire.  He  learned  also  that  the  vet's  mother, 

convinced  that  her  boy's  errant  behavior  stemmed  from  the  burrowing  brain  tumor, had  pleaded  for 
weeks  with  service  organizations  to  help  clear  his  name.  So  the  Chicago  Daily  News  moved  in. Experts 
on  its  staff  were  assigned  to  interview  medical,  state  and  federal  authorities.,.,  Twenty>four 

hours  after  the  first  story  broke  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Illinois'  Governor  Green 

granted  the  vet  a  full  pardon.  Within  days.  Secretary  of  the  Army  Royall  had  ordered  Surgeon  General 
Bliss  to  investigate.  And,  in  less  than  a  week,  Royall  announced  that  the  boy  would  be 

honorably  discharged.  And  that's  about  all.  As  this  is  written,  the  veteran's  death  is  ex¬ 

pected  at  any  moment.  But  his  name  is  cleared.  And  this  is  the  story  of  how  a  big  city  newspaper  went 
to  work  for  a  vet  from  Ohio,  just  because  he  was  a  vet  who  looked  like  he  wasn't  getting  a  square  deal. 


BEST  IN  1948 

Daily  News 
Man  Wins 
Top  Honor 

Arthur  J.  Snider,  Daily 
Vews  science  writer,  has 
been  narred  winner  of  the 
National  Headliner  Club’s 
annual  award  for  the  out¬ 


standing  news  story  of  1948 • 


The  selection 
was  based  on 
his  stories 
about  Freddy 
Caruso,  which 
re  sul ted  in 
Caruso's  war 
record  being 
cleared  of 
taint  before 
he  died  of  a 
b  r  a  in  tun  or 
last  Feb.  11. 
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Joseph  Cardinal  Mindszenty 


Half  an  hour  before  he  was 
arrested.  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
managed  to  put  down  on  an 
old  envelope  the  following 
statement  and  pass  it  on: 

have  partaken  in  no  con¬ 
spiracy  whatsoever.  I  shall 
not  resign  my  episcopal  see.  I 
shall  not  make  any  confession. 
If,  however,  despite  this  you 
should  read  that  I  confessed 
or  that  I  resignetl,  and  even 
see  it  authenticated  by  my 
signature  thereto,  regard  that 
as  merely  the  consequence  of 
human  frailty,  and  in  advance 
I  declare  such  acts  null  and 
void.” 


fke  documents  in  this  series  were  selected  and  sent  out  of  Hungary  by  Cardinal 
lindsienty  himself^  with  directions  that  they  be  published  in  a  "White  Book",  They 
ive  the  facts  on  which  may  be  based  the  verdict  of  the  world  and  of  history! 

•  DISCLOSING  HOW  COMMUNISTS  HAVE  ELIMINATED  OPPOSITION  IN 
COUNTRIES  BEHIND  THE  IRON  CURTAIN. 

•  HIS  LETTERS  PROTESTING  STATE  SEIZURE  OF  CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS. 
EXPULSION  OF  RELIGIOUS  TEACHERS.  STATE  MONOPOLY  ON  TEXTBOOK 
PUBLICATION. 

•  MANY  UNPUBLISHED.  NEWSWORTHY  DOCUMENTS  CLARIFYING  EVENTS. 

•  FOR  RELEASE  JUNE  19  and  tliereafter 

ALREADY  ORDERED  BY  MANY  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS! 

WIRE  FOR  RATES  AND  TERRITORIES  TODAY! 


PACT  AO..,  CTPPPT 


KIPW  VAPk'  17  Kl  V 


Improved  facilities  for  employee  leisure-time  activities  are  important 
features  of  The  New  York  Times  post-war  building  expansion. 

The  new  circulating  library  stocks  some  3,000  volumes  of  both  fiction 
and  non-fiction  and  has  a  circulation  of  over  450  volumes  a  month. 

A  separate  game  room  contains  equipment  for  table  tennis  and 
similar  activities.  And  a  large  club  lounge  is  furnished  with  comfortable 
sofas,  easy  chairs,  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Jjark 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


FIEJ  to  Weigh  Problems 
Of  International  Scope 


Second  Congress  at  Amsterdam; 
ASNE  Sends  Miller  os  Delegate 


THE  Second  Aj^nual  Congress 
the  International  Federation 
Editors  of  Newspapers  and 
Hriodicals  will  take  place  June 
i4-17  at  Amsterdam.  Holland. 

FIEJ  (from  its  official  title  of 
IWeration  Internationale  des 
mteurs  de  Journaux  et  Publi- 

JUons)  is  returning  to  the  city 
its  birth  after  having  wan- 
fcred  for  reunions  at  Paris. 
Meva.  Brussels.  Paris  again. 
^  Copenhagen,  since  January. 
948. 

01  International  Significance 
The  call  of  President  J.  Van 
4e  Kieft  of  Holland  for  the 
•cond  Congress  provides  for 
9>cussion  of  “the  different  prob- 
Iims  relative  to  the  daily  press 
ki  the  period  following  the 
World  War.”  Costs  of  printing, 
irculation  prices,  and  newsprint 
charges  will  be  studied. 

“It  is  needless  to  add,”  says 
M.  le  President,  “that  all  these 
problems  have  an  international 
significance.” 

"The  level  of  the  daily  press, 
especially  in  the  countries  which 
have  suffered  from  the  war,”  he 
points  out,  “cannot  yet  be  com 
pared  to  that  of  1939.  In  the 
first  place,  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  price  of  a  news¬ 
paper  and  the  sale  price  is  far 
from  the  normal. 

■'In  fact,  the  prices  of  paper 
have  increased  enormously  since 
1939,  wages  and  running  ex¬ 
penses  have  become  very  much 
greater,  and  all  of  this  is  not 
.vet  reflected  in  the  prices  at 
which  the  newspaper  can  be 
sold. 

'Await  Best  Possible  Results' 
“Further,  the  war  did  consid¬ 
erable  injury  to  the  corps  of 
journalists.  A  certain  number 
of  capable  journalists  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  training  during 
Ihe  war  was  practically  non¬ 
existent.  The  new  generation 
which,  in  part,  has  now  to  take 
op  the  work  is  often  not  yet 
sufficiently  initiated  to  its  task.” 
M.  Vail  de  Kieft  concludes: 
We  await  the  best  possible  re¬ 
sults  from  this  congress.” 

FoUowing  up  the  helpful 
hand  given  to  FIEJ  by  Erwin  D. 
Canham  while  he  was  president 
the  American  Society  of 
bvewspaper  Editors,  the  Society 
IS  sending  an  official  represen¬ 
tative — Paul  Miller,  editor  of 
Me  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
union. 

Editors  and  proprietors  of 
roost  of  Europe's  important 
newspapers  will  attend  the  ses¬ 


sions,  and  delegations  from  In¬ 
dia  and  South  America  are  ex¬ 
pected.  The  publishers  of  Fin¬ 
land  are  sending  a  representa¬ 
tive.  and  there  is  likelihood  that 
the  Newspaper  Press  Union  of 
South  Africa  will  participate. 

FIEJ  was  organized  to  consid¬ 
er  all  questions  of  interest  to 
newspapers,  the  solution  of 
which  can  be  attained  in  full  or 
in  part  on  the  international 
plane,  with  the  exception  of 
questions  of  a  political  order. 

The  1949  Congress  is  meeting 
at  Amsterdam  at  a  time  when 
the  air  is  surcharged  with  re¬ 
cent  press  developments  in  The 
Netherlands.  Among  them  is  a 
parliament  bill  which  would  re¬ 
quire  registration  of  newsmen. 
Simultaneously,  there  is  much 
speculation  over  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  De  Telegraaf,  whose 
plant  has  been  occupied  by  four 
other  publications. 

De  Telegraaf 's  Return 
Bodes  'Newspaper  War' 

By  Jacob  Th.  Balk 

Amsterdam — It  seems  certain 
that  De  Telegraaf  and  De  Cour- 
ant-Het  Nieuws  van  den  Dag, 
which  have  undergone  a  final 
purge,  will  stage  a  comeback  in 
September.  The  question  arises: 
is  it  possible  to  .publish  five 
papers  in  one  plant?  This  has 
given  ground  to  much  specula¬ 
tion. 

Parool  and  Troutv  fear  to  be 


crowded  out  and  to  get  into  a 
bad  position  in  the  struggle  for 
readers.  The  result  has  been  a 
newspaper  war  that  stirs  the 
majority  of  Dutch  newspaper 
readers.  Parool  and  Trouw, 
both  circulating  all  over  the 
country,  were  founded  as  illegal 
newssheets;  both  were  printed 
during  the  German  occupation 
with  danger  of  life,  and  several 
members  of  both  organizations 
were  shot  to  death  or  murdered 
in  German  concentration  camps. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Ger¬ 
man  forces  in  May,  1945,  both 
papers  decided  to  go  into  the 
daily  field,  together  with  some 
others  like  the  Communist 
Waarheid  (Truth). 

They  Filled  a  Vacuum 

A  secret  arrangement  had 
been  made  some  time  before  the 
liberation  to  publish  the  illegal 
papers  as  ordinary  daily  papers 
in  the  existing  newspaper  plants. 
It  was  well  known,  that  the  ex¬ 
iled  Dutch  government,  then  re¬ 
siding  in  London,  wanted  to 
suppress  all  the  papers  that  had 
appeared  in  occupied  Holland 
after  Jan.  1,  1943.  The  suppres¬ 
sion  would  last  'till  the  papers 
and  their  staffs  had  been  purged. 

Profiting  from  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  Waarheid  reached  a  high 
circulation  in  the  first  few  days 
after  liberation.  Its  organiza¬ 
tion  was  in  some  ways  better 
than  that  of  her  rivals  and  when 
the  Waarheid  moved  into  the 
offices  of  Amsterdam’s  oldest 
newspaper,  Algemeen  Handels- 
blad  ,the  day  after  the  capitula¬ 
tion  of  German  forces,  every¬ 
thing  was  complete:  new  desks 
and  carpets  to  give  the  office 


y.  de  telegraaf 

;  TROUW 

^  HET  RARDDL 


Three  letterboxes  in  the  Telegraai  building  at  Amsterdam.  Holland 
illustrate  the  rivalry  to  be  expected  between  newspapers  publishei 
in  the  one  building.  Associated  Press  also  has  offices  in  the  building 


Newspaper  in  America 


Paul  Miller.  Gannett  Newspapers 
executive,  and  his  wife.  Louise, 
were  pictured  as  they  boarded  a 
plane  from  New  York.  Mr.  Miller 
is  ASNE  delegate  to  the  FIEJ 
Congress  ot  Amsterdam. 

rooms  a  look  of  ease  and  com¬ 
fort. 

There  was  no  power  to  drive 
the  Handelsblad  presses.  The 
Amsterdam  power  plant  had 
been  forced  to  a  complete  stand¬ 
still  in  the  last  month  before  the 
capitulation  of  German  forces 
owing  to  a  lack  of  coal.  But  the 
Communist  paper  took  a  mobile 
generating  plant  from  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  drove  it  in  front  of  the 
printing  shop  and  the  presses 
of  the  Handelsblad  hummed. 

Waarheid  filled  the  vacuum  of 
readers  in  the  lowest  income 
clsses,  left  by  the  non-political 
De  Courant-Het  Nieuws  van  den 
Dag.  Circulation  of  Waarheid  is 
estimated  at  about  150,000,  but 
its  advertising  linage  is  low. 

Spectacular  Success 

When  enough  power  could  be 
generated,  Parool  and  Trouw 
occupied  the  finest  newspaper 
building  in  Amsterdam  with  the 
biggest  battery  of  presses,  the 
building  of  De  Telegraaf.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  De  Telegraaf  pub¬ 
lished  a  morning  and  an  eve¬ 
ning  edition  with  a  circulation 
each  of  120,000  and  a  cheap  edi¬ 
tion — De  Courant  -  Het  Nieuws 
van  den  Dag — with  a  circulation 
over  250,000. 

This  Telegraaf  building,  in  the 
center  of  the  city,  was  built  in 
1931. 

A  third  paper,  the  Catholic 
De  Volkskrant,  moved  into  an 
annex,  but  was  printed  on  the 
English-built  Hoe  presses  in  the 
Telegraaf  building. 

Volkskrant  has  been  a  spec¬ 
tacular  publishing  success  in 
post  war  Holland.  Its  editor,  a 
former  newsman  of  De  Tele¬ 
graaf,  John  M.  Lucker,  who  has 
made  a  study  of  English  and 
American  news  handling,  has 
built  a  circulation  of  180,(ra0.  It 
is  topped  only  by  Het  Vrije 
Volk  with  a  total  circulation  of 
315,000,  split  in  33  editions.  This 
socialist  paper  is  printed  in  Am¬ 
sterdam,  Rotterdam,  Groningen 
and  Arnhem. 

The  comeback  of  De  Telegraaf 
(  Continued  on  page  68 ) 


Cleveland  P-D  Appeal 
Protests  ABC  Methods 


Cleveland,  O. — P rotesting 
“the  procedures  and  methods 
followed  by  the  managing  direc¬ 
tor  and  board  of  directors  which 
culminated  in  the  action  taken 
on  April  29,”  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  this  week  took 
steps  to  appeal  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  decision  ex¬ 
cluding  territory  in  three  coun¬ 
ties  from  the  Cleveland  trading 
area.  (E  &  P,  May  14,  page  10.) 

A  formal  appeal  was  filed 
June  9  with  the  ABC  managing 
director’s  office  in  Chicago  seek¬ 
ing  a  hearing  at  the  ABC  board 
of  directors  meeting  June  20-21 
at  the  Seigniory  Club,  Monte¬ 
bello.  Quebec.  Copies  were  sent 
to  all  ABC  directors. 

Had  No  Notice 

The  Plain  Dealer  appeal,  pre¬ 
sented  by  its  attorney,  S.  D.  L. 
Jackson.  Jr.,  of  Baker,  Hostetler 
&  Patterson,  charged  that  the 
April  29  decision  changes  and 
overrides  the  decision  and  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  board  at  its  meeting 
March  5  at  Palm  Beach.  At  that 
time  the  Plain  Dealer  presented 
evidence  in  its  appeal  from  the 
managing  director’s  action  and 
the  board  “unanimously  re¬ 
solved  that  action  on  the  appeal 
be  deferred  pending  a  study  of 
the  complete  problem  of  retail 
trading  zones  and  until  such 
time  as  a  report  is  made  no 
changes  be  made  in  existing  re¬ 
tail  trading  areas.” 

The  newspaj^r  states  it  had 
no  notice  that  its  appeal  was  to 
be  further  considered  at  the 
April  29  meeting  and  was  not 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  or  heard.  Furthermore,  the 
newspaper  says,  the  minutes  of 
that  meeting  upholding  the  man¬ 
aging  director’s  decision  states 
"a  report  was  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  at  this  meeting”  whereas 
the  ABC  president  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  (May  14.  page  10) 
that  the  committee  had  not  com¬ 
pleted  its  study. 

“Specifically,  the  Plain  Dealer 
objects  to  the  following  mat¬ 
ters."  the  appeal  continues: 

Cites  Committee  Head 

“1.  The  chairman  of  the  ’Re¬ 
tail  Trading  Zone  Committee’  of 
the  Bureau  to  whom  the  Board 
at  its  March  meeting  referred 
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the  question  for  ‘a  study  of  the 
complete  problem  of  retail  trad¬ 
ing  zones  and  until  such  time 
as  a  report  is  made,’  was  Mr. 
E.  R.  Hatton,  an  employee  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  a  news¬ 
paper  owned  and  operated  by 
Mr.  John  S.  Knight,  who  is  like¬ 
wise  the  principal  owner  and 
operator  of  the  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal  which  initially  filed  the 
request  for  elimination  of  this 
and  other  territory  from  the 
Cleveland  retail  trading  zone. 

“We  submit  that  by  the  most 
rudimentary  principles  of  fair 
plav  and  proper  procedure  Mr. 
Hatton  should  have  stepped 
aside,  at  least  so  far  as  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  such  dispute  was 
concerned,  and  if  Mr.  Hatton,  in 
suite  of  his  obvious  disqualifica¬ 
tion.  persisted  in  retaining  his 
position  as  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee,  the  Board  should 
have  removed  him. 

“2.  After  the  meeting  at  Palm 
Beach,  appellant,  although  it 
had  offer^  its  services  to  the 
Retail  Trading  Zone  Commit¬ 
tee  to  facilitate  its  study  of  the 
‘complete  problem  of  retail  trad¬ 
ing  zones.’  was  not  advised  that 
such  Committee  was  conducting 
a  study  of  the  complete  prob¬ 
lem  of  retail  trading  zones,  was 
gathering  any  evidence,  was 
conducting  anv  hearings,  or  was 
making  anv  investigation  either 
in  Akron  or  in  Cleveland  of  the 
overlapping  retail  trading  zones 
of  those  two  cities. 

Report  in  Doubt 

“3.  The  appellant  has  not 
been  advi.«ed  of  anv  report  sub¬ 
mitted  bv  such  Committee  to 
this  Board  or  the  contents  there¬ 
of.  The  Board’s  minutes  are 
silent  as  to  any  statement  of  the 
contents  of  such  report.  They 
contain  the  bare  .statement  that 
‘a  report  was  made.’  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  after  the  April 
29th  meeting,  informed  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  such  committee  had  not 
completed  its  study.  Certainly 
the  appellant  was  entitled,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  to  notice 
by  this  Board  that  the  Board’s 
subcommittee  had  made  a  re¬ 
port  and  that  the  matter  of  its 
appeal  would  be  again  before 
the  Directors  for  consideration 
before  any  action  could  proper¬ 
ly  have  been  taken  thereon. 

“4.  Certain  Directors  of  the 
Board  who  participated  in  the 
action  taken  at  the  March  meet¬ 
ing  were  not  present  at  the 
meeting  held  in  New  York  on 
April  29.  Eight  of  the  21  Direc¬ 
tors  participating  in  the  action 
taken  at  the  New  York  meeting 
were  not  present  at  the  Palm 
Beach  meeting,  did  not  hear  the 
factual  presentation  made  by  ap¬ 
pellant  and  could  not  therefore 
have  considered  it. 

“5.  Furthermore,  it  was  first 
pointed  out  to  the  Managing 
Director  in  October  1948  (letter 
from  counsel  for  the  Plain 
Dealer  to  the  Managing  Director 
of  October  11,  1948)  that  under 
the  then  existing  Bylaws  of  the 


Bureau  there  had  not  been  prop¬ 
erly  presented  to  the  Managing 
Director  or  the  Board  any  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  the  limits  of  the 
Cleveland  retail  trading  zone  on 
which  they  could  properly  act. 
In  Mr.  Betts’  article  which  un¬ 
dertakes  to  describe  the  Bureau 
procedures  respecting  retail 
trading  zones,  it  is  stated:  ‘A 
member  of  the  Bureau  may  at 
any  time  request  a  change  in  the 
retail  trading  zone  for  the  city 
in  which  the  (his)  newspaper 
is  published.’ 

Board  Amended  By-Laws 

“The  Board  violated  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fair  procedure  in 
amending  its  Bylaws  after  this 
dispute  was  before  it  to  permit 
the  Managing  Director  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  power  of  changing  the 
boundaries  of  retail  trading 
zones  at  will.  Even  that  ex  post 
facto  action  was  not  thereafter 
properly  followed  for  the  Man¬ 
aging  Director,  in  purporting  to 
exercise  ‘discretion,’  saw  fit  to 
ignore  the  undisputed  credible 
evidence  submitted  by  appel¬ 
lant.  ignored  the  obvious  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  evidence  he  had 
gathered,  i.e.  the  Hooper-Holmes 
survey,  made  no  independent 
check  among  Cleveland  mer¬ 
chants,  and  falle<l  completely  to 
follow  the  Bylaws  in  that  he  did 
not  consult  with  the  publishers 
involved,  for  up  to  this  moment 
the  Cleveland  News,  another 
Cleveland  publi.sher  member  of 
this  Bureau,  has  not  been  con¬ 
sulted  respecting  the  limitations 
soueht  to  he  imposed  bv  the 
Managing  Director  or  this  Board 
on  the  Cleveland  retail  trading 
zone  The  amendment  to  Chap¬ 
ter  C.  Article  V.  Section  4.  of 
the  standards  of  the  Bureau  ap¬ 
plying  to  newspapers,  even 
though  it  should  not  he  applic¬ 
able  in  this  instance,  does,  how¬ 
ever,  provide  for  a  review  and 
consultation  with  the  publishers 
involved  before  anv  change  in 
boundaries  of  a  retail  trading 
zone  or  citv  zone  is  directed  by 
the  Managing  Director.  This 
was  not  done. 

“6.  Furthermore,  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  appellant  the  Bureau 
has  made  no  effort  by  inquiry 
or  investigation  among  retail 
merchants  of  Cleveland  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  are  the  proner  limits 
of  the  Cleveland  retail  trading 
zone.  ‘This  procedure  is  certain¬ 
ly  contemplated  as  the  general 
usual  procedure  ( A.B.C.  News¬ 
paper  Citv  and  Retail  Trading 
Zones.  H.  C.  Betts,  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  p.  6  et  sea.).  But 
the  article  in  question  further 
states:  ‘If  the  request  represents 
a  minor  change  in  the  zone,  it  is 
not  considered  necessary  to 
make  a  questionnaire  survey 
among  the  retail  merchants. 
However,  the  requested  change 
may  be  of  such  nature  that  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  information 
from  the  retail  merchan's  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  area  from  which  they 
obtain  trade.  ‘The  procedure 
then  followed  is  substantially 
the  same  as  explained  above 
with  reference  to  establishing 
zones  for  newspaper  applicants.’ 

Circulation  in  Area 

“Apparently,  although  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  suggested 
change  has  been  continually 
stated  and  reiterated  by  the  ap¬ 
pellant.  this  Board  and  the  Man- 
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Strike  Stories  Praised 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.— Afte 
settlement  of  a  carpentw 
strike  that  lasted  three  weeks 
both  management  and  unio. 
sides  sent  letters  to  the  West- 
chester-Macy  newspapers  prais¬ 
ing  “the  impartial— splendid- 
very  fair’’  coverage  given  b/' 
Reporter  Robert  Clayton.  Jr. 

aging  Director  persist  in  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  merely  a  ‘minor’  change  i 
for  they  have  not  yet  seen  fit  to 
follow  or  inaugurate  the  regular 
and  usual  procedure  for  deter¬ 
mination  of  zone  boundaries  and 
have  made  no  survey  atnooe 
Cleveland  merchants.  It  has 
been  stated  by  appellant  that  the 
elimination  of  this  territon 
means  the  elimination  of  the 
territory  in  which  the  daih 
Plain  Dealer  has  24.5‘;  of  ife 
retoil  trading  zone  circulatior, 
and  the  Sunday  Plain  Dealer’ ' 
has  10.5 '^r  of  its  retail  tradini 
zone  circulation  and  that  the 
DODulation  of  the  redrtneii 
Cleveland  retail  trading  zone  h 
anproximatolv  one-half  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  original  zone. 

“Although  the  Cleveland  re¬ 
tail  trading  zone  was  originalh 
established  bv  agreement  of  the 
Cleveland  oublishers  and  al¬ 
though  the  three  Cleveland  pa¬ 
pers  originally  all  obiected  tc 
anv  change  in  the  boundaries o! 
the  Cleveland  retoil  tradins 
zone,  one  Cleveland  publishor 
( which  is  owned  by  the  sam 
eomoany  that  owns  a  minority 
interest  in  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal)  now  has  seen  fit  for 
‘competitive’  reasons  to  acnuiesq 
in  the  'Managing  Director’s  deci¬ 
sion.  Even  if  it  could  be  said 
that  there  is  a  ‘disagreerner’.: 
between  the  Cleveland  publish 
ers  as  to  the  aporonriate  limit 
of  the  Cleveland  retail  tradin: 
/-vne  ( and  there  is  none  as  k 
Cleveland  publisher  has  yet  re 
finest ed  any  change),  we  submr 
that  'he  Bureau’s  procedures  fc 
resolving  such  disoute  shoul: 
be  meticulously  and  thorough) 
followed  and  for  the  Bureau  t 
undertake  to  dispense  with  ar 
inquiry  among  Cleveland  me 
chants  is  a  most  cavalier  way  f 
performing  its  functions.” 

Territory  excluded  by  tk 
ABC  action  from  the  Clevelan 
trading  area  includes:  In  Sue- 
mit  County:  cities  of  Akra 
Barberton,  Cuvahoga  Falls:  Vi- 
lages  of  Lakemore,  Mogador 
Munroe  Falls.  Silver  Lake.  Tal- 
inadge,  and  Clinton:  Townshipi 
of  Coplev,  Coventry,  Frankfc 
Greene,  Norton  and  Springfield 
In  Medina  County:  City  d 
Wadsworth:  Townships  of  Wai* 
worth  and  Guilford.  In  Port^' 
County:  Townships  of  Brir 
field.  Suffield.  Randolph.  A; 
water  and  Deerfield. 

Presented  Data 

At  the  March  5  meeting.  ” 
appeal  states,  the  Plain 
■  pre.senteil  factual  data  and  :: 
formation  which  showed  la' 
which  is  not  contested)  w) 
residents  of  the  territory  e* 
eluded  bv  the  managing  dir^ 
tor  regularly  traded  to  an  i" ' 
portant  degree  with  !”? 

chants  in  Cleveland  and  that  - 
volume  of  such  trade  ^ 

cient  to  justify  advertising 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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MPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 

Danger  Signals  Set 
On  Production  Costs 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — Need  to  combat  the 
rising  cost  spiral  in  the  nevvs- 
paper  industry,  through  in¬ 
creased  productivity  and  greater 
attention  to  the  human  element 
by  establishing  sound  personnel 
programs,  was  the  major  theme 
of  the  opening  session  here  of 
the  21st  Mechanical  Conference 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

More  than  1,300  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  three-day  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Palmer  House,  with 
mechanical  department  execu¬ 
tives  devoting  a  full  day  to  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  and  two  days 
and  one  evening  session  to  ways 
and  means  of  producing  better 
newspapers.  ( Details  of  the 
mechanical  sessions  are  in  the 
Equipment  Review  beginning 
Page  53.) 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  chosen  for 
the  1950  conference. 

In  Cost-Conscious  Period 

Speakers  from  within  and 
without  the  newspaper  industry 
discussed  the  economic  problems 
confronting  newspapers,  point¬ 
ing  out  that,  actually,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  costs  is  not  one  confined 
to  the  newspaper  business  alone. 
Every  post-inflationary  period  is 
a  "cost-conscious  ”  one  for  all 
industry,  it  was  stated. 

Probably  the  best  summation 
of  the  cost  problem  in  relation 
to  employers  and  employes  at 
the  working  level  came  from 
Edward  T.  Cheyfitz.  assistant  to 
Eric  Johnston,  president  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America. 

“This  much  is  sure,”  said  Mr. 
Cheyfitz.  “All  of  you — em¬ 
ployer  and  employe — in  the 
newspaper  industry  have  a  stake 
in  cooperation  for  increased 
productivity.  Ever  -  increasing 
productivity  has  been  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  American  standard 
of  living.  Those  industries  that 
have  not  kept  the  productivity 
pace  have  fallen  by  the  wayside. 
New  technologies  create  new  in¬ 
dustries  and  the  old  are  pushed 
aside.  That  can  even  hold  true 
for  the  newspaper  business.” 

ANPA  President  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  New  York  Sun,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  conference  to  give 
heed  to  the  danger  signals  ahead 
in  meeting  problems  of  mount¬ 
ing  costs  in  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  He  said  that  publishers 
are  aware  and  appreciate  the 
many  improvements  that  ANPA 
mechanical  conferences  have 
contributed  to  the  production  of 
better  printed  newspapers.  "We 
look  to  you  now  to  help  us 
solve  the  problem  of  increased 
costs  and  good  employe  rela¬ 
tions,”  said  Mr.  Friendly. 

Russ  Stewart,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  general  manager,  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  official  welcome  address 
m  behalf  of  Chicago  newspa- 
P*.rs.  voiced  the  same  challenge. 

“No  longer  can  we  face  it 


(rising  costs)  with  equanimity,” 
said  Mr.  Stewart.  “Nor  should 
we  be  lulled  into  inaction  by 
the  sweet  music  of  today’s  high 
level  advertising  linage  figures. 

"I  am  not  attempting  to  flatter 
you  unjustly  when  I  say  that 
the  publishers  of  the  nation  are 
looking  to  you  production  men 
as  the  bright  hope  of  our  indus¬ 
try.  From  your  very  practical 
minds,  from  conferences  such 
as  this,  may  there  be  born  new 
methods  to  wipe  out  waste  and 
extravagance  —  new  improve¬ 
ments  that  will  enable  us  to 
produce  our  papers  with  greater 
efficiency,  greater  speed  and 
greater  economy.  .  .  .  And  when 
you  do  come  up  with  the  right 
answers,  let  me  tell  you  that 
you  are  going  to  provide  im¬ 
measurable  relief  to  a  situation 
which  has  given  the  drugstores 
in  the  vicinity  of  newspaper 
plants  a  booming  business  in 
headache  and  ulcer  remedies.” 

Evers  Outlines  Objectives 

Edwin  H.  Evers,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe  -  Democrat,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANPA  Mechanical 
Committee,  in  outlining  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  industrial  relations 
session,  first  introduced  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  last  year,  stated: 

“And  now  that  we  have  stand¬ 
ardized  the  thickness  of  electro¬ 
types:  achieved  type-high  meas¬ 
urements  for  almost  everything 
that  goes  into  the  page:  devel¬ 
oped  automatic  mailroom  con¬ 
veyors;  have  the  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  in  smooth  working  order; 
the  halftones  etched  to  proper 
depth;  and  produce  a  printed 
page  that  every  pressman  can 
be  proud  of — our  attention  is  di¬ 
rected  to  another  important 
phase — the  human  element. 

“After  all — a  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine  capable  of  producing 
eight  or  more  lines  a  minute 
isn’t  worth  much  to  us  if  the 
desire  to  set  more  than  three 
lines  a  minute  doesn’t  exist  in 
the  person  sitting  at  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Maybe  we  have  been 
paying  too  much  attention  to 
machines  and  too  little  to  those 
operating  them.” 

Study  Human  Relations 

Mr.  Evers  added  that  rules  of 
the  conference  were  the  same  as 
last  year.  “We  are  not  here  to 
deal  with  labor  problems  that 
properly  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee — nor  to  quarrel  with  la¬ 
bor  in  any  manner.  We  are 
here  to  study  the  basic  problem 
of  human  relations  in  industry.” 

From  an  over-all  standpoint, 
production  men  heard  two  talks 
from  industrial  leaders  outside 
the  newsiMiper  industry.  Col. 
Willard  F.  Rockwell,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Timken-Detroit 
Axle  Company,  Detroit,  and 
Standard  Steel  Spring  Co., 
Coraopolis,  Pa.,  spoke  on  the 
human  element  in  industry. 
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Leaders  of  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  at  Chicago:  Left  to  right — 
Russ  Stewort,  Chicago  Sun-Times  general  manager;  lohn  W.  Pork, 
Chicago  Tribune  production  manager;  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  ANPA 
president;  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  ANPA  Mechanical  Department  man¬ 
ager;  and  Edwin  H.  Evers,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat.  ANPA 
Mechanical  Committee  chairman. 


Asserting  that  the  average 
worker  is  looking  for  security. 
Col.  Rockwell  said  the  most 
unpredictable  element  in  indus¬ 
try  is  the  human  one,  terming 
it  “the  spark  plug  which  keeps 
our  great  vehicle  going  for¬ 
ward." 

“If  it  (human  element)  be¬ 
comes  dirty  with  the  soot  of  so¬ 
cialism  it  will  slow  down  our 
progress,”  he  continued.  “Our 
headaches  have  been  due  to  im¬ 
prudent  habits.  ...  It  is  this 
sole  remaining  hope  that  has 
inspired  one  small  corporation 
(Standard  Steel  Spring)  to 
spend  a  very  substantial  sum  to 
bring  these  well-known  facts 
and  warnings  to  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  American  voters 
through  newspaper  advertising." 

Presents  'Econorama' 

On  Profit  System 

Another  approach  to  profits 
and  the  American  economic  sys¬ 
tem  was  presented  by  George  L. 
Palmer,  treasurer,  Willys-Over- 
land  Motors,  Inc.,  whose  talk 
was  supplemented  by  the  giant 
“Elconorama”  which  Willys- 
Overland  has  designed  to  take 
“the  Mumbo-Jumbo”  out  of  sur¬ 
plus  and  profits. 

The  unit,  which  was  on  dis¬ 
play  during  the  entire  confer¬ 
ence,  shows  how  the  flow  of  in¬ 
come  is  siphoned  off  for  pri¬ 
mary  operational  expenditures, 
such  as  materials,  labor,  man¬ 
agerial  and  sales  expense,  rent, 
interest  and  local  taxes.  The 
“residual  flow,”  which  accumu¬ 
lates  as  gross  profits,  is,  in  turn, 
subject  to  federal  taxes,  which, 
said  Mr.  Palmer,  are  consuming 
38',;'  of  the  industrial  gross 
profits  in  America  today. 

Applies  Newspaper  Figures 

Mr.  Palmer  substituted  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  cost  figures  for  a 
typical  newspaper  of  50,000  cir¬ 
culation  to  show  how  1%  goes 
for  fixed  charges,  21 for  labor 
costs,  20 for  materials,  34% 
for  sales  and  administrative 
costs,  3%  for  building  mainte¬ 
nance,  or  approximately  79% 
of  total  income.  Of  the  remain¬ 
ing  21%,  8%  is  paid  out  in  fed¬ 
eral  taxes,  leaving  13%  of  the 
original  revenue  to  flow  into 
the  residual  cash  category. 
“Without  residua]  cash.”  he  said, 
“no  business  can  long  survive.” 


“If  this  exhibit  has  a  central 
message,”  he  concluded,  “if  our 
graphic  has  a  value  it  is  to  re¬ 
mind  us  all  that  we  are  dealing 
with  fundamentals,  and  they  are 
fairly  simple  to  understand.  .  .  . 
You  have  had  the  energy  and 
the  imagination  to  work  mar¬ 
vels  in  mechanical  production, 
and  it  stands  to  reason  that  by 
careful  scrutiny  of  these  factors 
on  this  graph  you  can  better 
your  paper  s  position,  safeguard 
the  residual  cash,  which  as  I 
have  said,  not  only  represents 
dividends  and  profits  in  the 
boss’s  pockets,  but  the  where¬ 
withal  for  the  newspaper's  con¬ 
tinued  growth  and  progress.” 

A.  C.  Croft,  president.  Nation¬ 
al  Foremen’s  Institute,  (iiscussed 
foremanship  development,  in 
which  he  re  asserted  the  point 
stressed  in  his  Pittsburgh  talk 
of  a  year  ago  to  the  same  group: 
“Make  up  your  mind  that  fore¬ 
men  are  necessary  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  your  business.  Then 
make  those  foremen  part  of 
your  management  team,  by  tak¬ 
ing  them  into  your  confidence, 
telling  them  your  objectives, 
your  aims  and  your  goals." 

Must  Halt  Spiraling 
Costs.  Soys  Lucey 

At  The  Monday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  on  industrial  relations,  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Lucey,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Lawrence  ( Mass. )  Eagle 
and  Tribune,  teed  off  with  a 
talk  on  “The  Rising  Cost  Spiral 
and  the  Need  to  Combat  it.” 

"He  asserted  that  publishing 
a  daily  newspaper  is  a  hazard¬ 
ous  business,  citing  the  fact  that 
since  1929  at  least  706  dailies 
have  suspended  publication.  He 
also  quoted  from  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  study  of  a  typical  news¬ 
paper  of  50,000  circulation  to 
show  how  revenue  of  $260,000 
last  year  was  eaten  up  by  higher 
costs,  leaving  only  $1,000  profit. 

‘Temporary’  Costs  Permanent 

“In  our  business.”  said  Mr. 
Lucey,  “so-called  temporary 
items  of  cost  have  a  habit  of  be¬ 
coming  permanent.  We  don't 
seem  capable  of  maintaining  a 
course  for  our  costs  reasonably 
parallel  to  that  of  our  revenue. 
That  is  not  to  our  credit.  It  sug¬ 
gests  indifference,  inefficiency 
and  borders  on  incompetency. 

(Continued  on  page  50 1 
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NMU  Suit  Settled; 

AP  Retracts  ’43  Story 


The  Associated  Press  on  June 
2  sent  out  a  retraction  of  a  story 
distributed  in  the  night  report 
of  Jan.  21.  1943  “regarding  re¬ 
ports  of  ship  unloadings  at  Gua¬ 
dalcanal.”  Papers  which  had 
run  the  1943  story,  datelined 
Akron,  O..  were  requested  to 
print  the  following: 

“New  York.  June  2 — (AP)  — 
On  Jan.  21  and  22.  1943.  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  sent  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  several  stories  based  on  a 
copyrighted  story  appearing  in 
the  Jan.  21,  1943  issue  of  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Journal. 

“The  AP  stories  stated  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  the  Navy  was  in¬ 
vestigating  reports  that  sick 
Guadalcanal  Marines  were 
forced  to  unload  their  own  sup¬ 
plies  when  the  National  Mari¬ 
time  Union  crew  of  a  merchant 
ship  refused  to  work  on  Sunday 
because  of  union  regulations. 
From  Anonymous  Source 
“The  Beacon-Journal  story 
was  attributed  to  six  Guadal¬ 
canal  veterans:  three  Marines, 
two  sailors  and  a  Navy  pilot,  all 
on  individual  visits  to  Akron. 
The  story  added  that  confirma¬ 
tion  had  come  from  a  high  of¬ 
ficial  (but  anonymous)  source 
in  Washington,  who  witnesse<l 
these  things  during  his  Guadal¬ 
canal  service. 

“A  thorough  investigation  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  instance  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  has  produced  no 
evidence  attributing  such  con¬ 
duct  or  such  an  incident  to  a 
National  Maritime  Union  crew’.” 

The  retraction  w’as  part  of  a 
settlement  in  libel  litigation  that 
began  in  New  York  Supreme 
Court  shortly  after  the  AP  story 
was  distributed.  The  plaintiff 
was  Joseph  Curran,  as  president 
of  the  National  Maritime  Union 
of  America,  who  sought  $1,000.- 
000  damages  from  the  Associated 
Press  and  an  equal  amount  from 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions.  Inc.,  as  co-defendant. 

Hearst  was  named  as  a  de¬ 
fendant  in  the  suit  due  to  the 
story  run  by  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American,  under  a  three-col¬ 
umn  heading  on  Page  One: 
"Union  Crew  on  Holiday:  111 
•  Marines  Unload  Ships.” 

$8,500  from  2  Defendants 
The  suit  had  reached  the 
point  of  trial  when  a  settlement 
was  agreed  upon  May  2.  Terms 
of  the  settlement,  in  addition  to 
the  AP  correction,  were  a 
■  joint  payment  of  $8,500”  by  the 
two  defendants,  according  to 
Samuel  Leigh,  of  counsel  for 
the  Maritime  Union.  Charles 
Henry,  of  counsel  for  Hearst, 
said  the  money  settlement  called 
for  $7,500  by  the  AP  and  $1,000 
by  Hearst.  “The  Journal  Amer¬ 
ican  agreed  to  publish  no  re¬ 
traction  and  published  none,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  L«igh  said  the  wording  of 
the  correction  caused  the 
month’s  delay,  between  settling 
the  case  and  sending  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  AP  members. 

■The  Akron  Beacon-Journal 
did  not  run  the  AP  correction 


because  it  had  not  run  the  orig¬ 
inal  AP  version  of  the  story. 
Executive  Editor  Ben  Maiden- 
burg  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  NMU  suit  against  the 
Beacon-Journal,  brought  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  in  Toledo,  soon  after 
the  paper’s  copyrighted  story 
had  appeared,  was  dismissed  for 
lack  of  jurLsdiction.  Transferred 
to  Cleveland,  the  case  was  dis¬ 
missed  in  July.  1944  on  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  plaintiffs  to  answer 
or  object  to  interrogatories. 

Other  Suits  Dismissed 

A  suit  against  the  Chicago 
Tribune  involving  the  same 
story,  and  brought  by  three 
members  of  NMU  was  dismissed 
in  federal  court  in  March,  1944. 
On  Nov.  15  of  that  year,  a  case 
against  the  Tribune  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
brought  by  Curran  and  Ferdi¬ 
nand  C.  Smith,  secretary  of  the 
union,  was  dismissed,  the  judge 
holding  that  a  story  headed 


“Union  Refuses  to  Unload  Fooil 
Ships  in  Solomons  ’  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  plaintiffs  by  name  and 
the  suit  failed  to  show  how  it 
could  have  injured  them. 

The  Beacon-Journal’s  copy¬ 
righted  story  had  grown  out  of 
interviews  by  Mrs.  Helen  Water- 
house,  veteran  reporter,  with  re¬ 
turning  servicemen.  'The  story 
was  cleared  by  the  Office  of  Cen¬ 
sorship,  the  AP  pointed  out  in 
its  dispatches. 

The  New  York  complaint  ac¬ 
cused  the  AP  of  "amplifying” 
the  Akron  paper’s  story  by  add¬ 
ing  to  its  copy  the  statement 
“the  crew  refused  to  unload  sup¬ 
plies  because  of  CIO  National 
Maritime  Union  rules  against 
working  on  Sunday.” 


450  at  Teen  Party 

Rockville  Center.  N.  Y. — 
More  than  450  students,  teach¬ 
ers,  entertainers  and  guests  at¬ 
tended  the  Nassau  Daily  Re¬ 
view-Star’s  teen-age  party  given 
by  Publisher  James  E.  Stiles  on 
June  2.  The  student  editors  gave 
Miss  Pat  O’Neill.  Review-Star 
teen-age  page  editor,  a  gold 
cigaret  case. 


Baltimore  Gag  Rule 
Convictions  Reversed 


Baltimore.  Md.  —  The  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Annapolis  June  8 
reversed  the  contempt  convic¬ 
tions  of  three  Baltimore  radio 
stations  by  five  to  one  and 
struck  out  a  key  section  of  the 
Supreme  Bench’s  crime-news 
gag  rule. 

Winners  in  the  appeal  were 
stations  WITH,  WFBR,  and 
WCBM.  as  well  as  James  P. 
Connolly,  former  WITH  news 
editor.  All  were  fined  earlier 
on  contempt  charges. 

Rule  904.  the  gag  rule,  bans 
pre-trial  publication  of  confes¬ 
sions  in  pending  criminal  cases. 
The  stations  were  fined  on 
charges  of  violating  the  rule  by 
broadcasting  that  a  suspect  had 
confessed  to  murder. 

No  ’Clear  and  Present  Danger' 

Judge  William  L.  Henderson 
wrote  for  the  majority  that  “the 
broadcasts  did  not  create  such 
a  clear  and  present  danger  as 
to  meet  the  constitutional  test  of 
what  would  prevent  a  fair 
trial." 

The  majority  opinion  said  the 
section  of  Rule  9()4  under  which 
Judge  John  B.  Gray,  Jr.,  had 
convicted  the  broadcasters  of 
contempt  is  invalid. 

Judge  Gray,  in  a  special  trial 
in  Baltimore,  based  his  verdict 
on  a  section  which  banned  “pub¬ 
lication  of  any  matter  obtained 
as  a  result  of  a  violation”  of 
the  remainder  of  the  rule. 

Judge  Gray  had  previously 
ruled  out  as  too  broad  another 
section  of  Rule  904  which  out¬ 
lawed  publication  of  any  matter 
which  would  “tend  in  any  man¬ 
ner  to  interfere  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice.” 

Judge  Henderson  said:  “A 
rule  that  would  condemn  the 
publication  of  statements  made 
by  responsible  officials  but  con¬ 


done  the  publication  of  similar 
statements  from  other  sources 
would  be  illogical  if  not  fatally 
discriminatory. 

“We  are  not  persuaded  that 
the  rule  would  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  in  that  limited  form,”  he 
said. 

Chief  Judge  Ogle  Marbury 
and  Judges  Edward  S.  Dela- 
plaine.  Stephen  J.  Collins  and 
C.  Gus  Grason  concurred. 

One  Judge  Dissents 

Judge  Charles  Mark  ell  dis¬ 
sented  and  said  he  thought  the 
conviction  should  be  affirmed. 

The  court  said  “there  is  force” 
in  the  argument  of  the  radio 
stations  that  the  rule  “is  objec¬ 
tionable  as  being  in  the  nature 
of  a  censorship”  even  when  con¬ 
sidered  as  merely  a  warning  and 
not  the  basis  of  a  criminal  of¬ 
fense. 

Judge  Henderson  wrote: 

“They  point  to  a  practice 
whereby  judges  sitting  in  the 
criminal  court  have  undertaken 
to  advise  the  press  as  to  whether 
particular  statements  would  or 
would  not  be  contemptuous,  and 
suggest  that  this  runs  counter 
to  the  accepted  Maryland  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  courts  are  not  at 
liberty  to  give  advisory  opinions 
except  through  the  medium  of 
declaratory  judgments  in  con¬ 
tested  cases. 

“We  think  there  is  force  in 
these  contentions  but  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  say  that  even  if  the 
rule  could  be  sustained  as  a 
warning  it  could  not,  standing 
alone,  support  the  judgments  ap¬ 
pealed  from,  which  must  stand 
or  fall  upon  the  alternative 
ground  set  out  in  the  bill  of 
particulars.” 

This  ground  was  that  courts 
have  an  inherent  power  to  pun¬ 
ish  for  contempt. 


Block  Finishes 
Thyroid  Gland 
Studies  at  Yale 

Toledo.  O. — Paul  Block,  Jr 
co-piiblisher  of  the  Blade,  re 
cently  completed  several  months 
of  research  at  the  Yale  Univee 
sity  school  of  medicine.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  He  worked  on 
the  creation  of  synthetic  com¬ 
pounds  related  to  the  thyroid 
gland. 

One  phase  of  this  study  was 
the  introduction  into  such  com¬ 
pounds  of  radioactive  iodine 
which  serves  as  a  tracer  for 
diagnosis  and  which  is  used  for 
treatment  of  thyroid  cancer  and 
overacting  thyroid  glands. 

As  an  honorary  fellow  in 
pharmacology  at  Yale,  Mr 
Block  worked  with  Dr.  William 
T.  Salter,  professor  of  pharma¬ 
cology,  who  recently  received 
the  first  annual  award  of  the 
Iodine  Educational  Bureau  for 
his  researches  into  the  medical 
aspects  of  iodine  and  the  thy¬ 
roid  gland. 

This  research  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Block’s  studies  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York, 
where  he  received  his  PhD  de¬ 
gree  in  chemistry,  and  research 
at  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Research,  Pittsburgh,  and 
at  the  University  of  Toledo. 

■ 

Guild  Adds  Picket 
Lines  in  Bell  Strike 

’The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  increased  its  efforts  to  dis¬ 
courage  use  of  Bell  Syndicate 
copy  this  week  as  the  Guild’s 
strike  against  the  syndicate  and 
three  associated  companies  con¬ 
tinued. 

The  guild,  which  had  placed 
pickets  at  regular  intervals  in 
front  of  the  New  York  Times 
building,  where  the  syndicate 
has  offices,  added  pickets  at  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the 
Post  Home  News,  the  Daily  Afir 
ror  and  the  Ziegfeld  Theatre. 

Pickets  in  front  of  the  theatre 
and  the  Herald  Tribune  were  in 
protest  to  Billy  Rose’s  continu¬ 
ance  of  column  copy. 

“'The  union  is  asking  me  tc 
participate  in  a  secondary  boy¬ 
cott.’’  Mr.  Rose  told  E  &  P. 

The  Post  Home  News,  which 
had  dropped  three  Bell  features 
because  of  the  strike,  added 
Doris  Fleeson  under  an  indepen¬ 
dent  contract. 

When  pickets  appeared  on 
Wednesday,  a  notice  signed  by 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher 
was  posted  on  a  bulletin  board 
This  explained  that  Miss  Flee¬ 
son  was  furnishing  columns  as 
an  independent  columnist  and 
that  no  part  of  her  earnings 
from  the  PHN  would  go  to  the 
syndicate. 

The  guild  and  the  New  York 
City  CIO  council  have  labeled 
a  number  of  columnists  “strike 
breakers”  for  continuing  to  file 
copy. 

■ 

Dystel  Joins  Quick 

Oscar  Dystel,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  managing  editor  of 
Collier’s,  has  joined  the  adnninif 
trative  staff  of  Quick,  published 
by  Gardner  Cowles. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  II,  19<9 


Joe  T.  Cook  of  Texas 
New  NEA  President 


iSALT  Lake  City,  Utah— Joe  T. 
Cook,  publisher  of  the  Mission 
(Tex.)  Times,  was  advanced  to 
president  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  at  the  annual 
election  concluding  the  group’s 
convention  here  June  7. 

Mr.  Cook  has  been  vicepresi¬ 
dent  during  the  past  year.  Elect¬ 
ed  vicepresident  was  J.  C.  Kay- 
noT,  Ellensburg  (Wash.)  Record. 

Outgoing  President  Orrin  R. 
Taylor,  of  the  Archbold  (O.) 
Buckeye,  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Cook  the  official  gold-bound 
gavel  of  NEA.  which  has  been 
rediscovered  after  being  “lost” 
i  ►  for  30  years.  The  gavel  was 
presented  to  the  NEA  during  a 
California  convention  in  1892  by 
Mrs.  Golden  Colittle,  on  behalf 
of  the  State  Miners’  Association 
of  California.  An  engraved  leg¬ 
end  advises  that  the  gold  used 
in  its  binding  was  washed  at 
Dutch  Flat,  Calif.,  during  the 
1892  NEA  visit  there. 

The  convention  elected  P.  G. 
Stromberg  of  the  Ellicott  City 
(Md  )  Times,  chairman  of  NEA’s 
Weekly  Newspaper  Bureau,  to 
the  board  of  directors  to  succeed 
Mr.  Kaynor.  Other  directors  are 
Charles  P.  Helfenstein,  Caribou 
(Me.)  Republican;  Ed  Meyer, 
Richmond,  Va.;  Bernard  E. 
Esters,  Houlton  (Me.)  Pioneer 
Times;  C.  W.  Brown,  Oconomo- 
woc  (Wis.)  Enterprise;  Alan  C. 
McIntosh,  Luverne  (  Minn.  ) 
Star-Herald,  and  Ed  M.  Ander¬ 
son.  Brevard  (N.  C. )  Transyl¬ 
vania  Times. 

4th  Generation  4th  Estate 
Mr.  Cook  is  a  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  newspaperman.  In  his  fam¬ 
ily,  the  pattern  started  with 
G  r  e  a  t-Grandf ather  Thomas 
Cook,  a  pioneer  editor  at  Hunts¬ 
ville.  Ind.;  continued  on  with 
Grandfather  Samuel  Francis 
Cook,  the  first  one  of  the  clan 
to  become  a  Texas  editor  of  the 
Albany  News;  and  to  his  father, 
Thomas  Milton  Cook,  of  the 
News  and  the  Weatherford  Dem¬ 
ocrat. 

Editor-manager  of  the  Times 
since  1934,  NEA’s  president  has 
been  the  force  that  has  marked 
a  ten-fold  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  plant  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  staff  from  four  to 
29. 

One  of  the  nation’s  leading 
newspapers  in  the  weekly  field, 
the  Times,  has  won  39  regional, 
state  and  national  awards  since 
Mr.  Cook  became  editor.  Includ¬ 
ed  in  its  trophy  case  are  three 
Belo  cups,  presented  by  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  in  annual 
contests  conducted  by  the  Texas 
Ftks  Association  for  the  best 
all-’round  newspaper;  three  first 
place  awards  from  NEA  for  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  ( all  won  before 
he  became  a  member  of  the 
board  in  1944),  and  a  score  or 
(  so  of  others  from  press  associ¬ 
ations  in  which  the  paper  has 
a  membership. 

Late  in  1948,  the  Times  reach- 
™Portant  milestone  when 
ine  offices  and  plant  were  moved 
w  a  $100,000  air-conditioned 
home  built  to  the  firm’s  own  spe¬ 


cifications  to  make  it  a  newspa¬ 
per  man’s  dream  come  true. 

At  the  age  of  12,  Joe  started 
his  generation’s  part  in  the 
Fourth  Estate  chain  by  being  a 
carrier  boy  at  Eastland,  (Tex.), 
where  he  and  his  mother  ( who 
was  widowed  when  young  Joe 
was  a  year  old)  were  living. 
High  school  days  and  long  pants 
stepped  him  up  to  back  shop  of 
the  Daily  Oil  Belt  News  where 
he  learned  the  printer’s  trade. 
That  ability  wrote  the  checks 
which  put  him  through  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  and  saw  him  re¬ 
ceive  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key 
in  1932. 

There  are  two  more  Cooks 
now — young  Dorothy  at  16  is 
ready  for  her  senior  year  in 
high  school  has  already  served 
her  apprenticeship  on  the  school 
annual  and  will  be  its  editor 
next  year  and  Joe,  Jr.,  at  12 
knows  the  fascination  of  the 
plant  where  his  dad  is  editor. 

‘Professional'  Defined 

Dean  Frank  L.  Mott  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  defined  for  NEA 
what  he  meant  by  “professional” 
as  applied  to  journalism.  He 
had  been  criticized  for  holding 
that  newspaper  workers  are 
“professionals.”  since  in  its  legal 
application  such  classification 
would  remove  from  them  the 
right  to  collective  bargaining. 

“What  professionalism  means 
in  the  modern  world,  and  what 
it  probably  always  has  meant  in 
the  past.”  Dean  Mott  said,  “is 
a  set  of  ideals.  These  ideals 
have  always  been  grasped  im¬ 
perfectly,  but  we  always  keep 
reaching  for  them.  .  .  . 

“When  we  as  newspapermen 
do  our  work  well,  we  are  doing 
it  in  the  professional  spirit.  The 
best  journalism  places  commun¬ 
ity  service,  service  to  its  public, 
above  and  beyond  actual  cash 
receipts,  high  in  its  scale  of 
values.” 

The  Missouri  dean  applied  the 
“professional”  test  to  the  com¬ 
munity  service  rendered  by 
newspapers.  He  rapped  what 
he  called  a  current  tendency  to 
make  "promotion”  out  of  every 
public  service  enterprise  of  the 
press.  By  contrast,  he  asserted, 
newspapers  should  render  such 
service  without  “tooting  their 
own  horns. ■’  letting  others  give 
the  credit. 

As  examples  of  such  “profes¬ 
sional”  community  service.  Dean 
Mott  cited: 

The  Redwing  (Minn.)  Repub¬ 
lican-Eagle,  “which  used  a  cit¬ 
izens’  poll  to  promote  a  school 
bond  issue  in  1946,  and  in  1948 
invited  suggestions  from  its 
readers  about  the  city’s  needs, 
and  played  them  up  with  re¬ 
markable  results.  It  has  never 
blazoned  its  own  accomplish¬ 
ments.  but  it  has  been  full  of 
praise  for  those  who  have 
worked  with  it.” 

The  Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.) 
Southeast  Missourian,  for  a  long 
program  of  civic  improvement. 

The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panto¬ 
graph,  whose  campaign  to  help 


“seedy  villages  and  little  towns” 
in  its  area  enlisted  the  aid  of 
weeklies  in  the  territory  and 
has  now  been  continuing  for 
three  years — "a  movement  .  .  . 
which  will  long  continue  under 
its  own  power.” 

The  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
iVeu's-Dispatch.  which  “fought 
the  racketeers  and  drove  them 
out  .  .  .  bought  and  graded  an 
airport  site  by  public  subscrip¬ 
tion.  put  across  such  diverse 
projects  as  a  city  symphony  or¬ 
chestra,  a  civic  forum  program, 
city-wide  DDT  fogging  for  flies 
and  mosquitoes,  and  so  on.” 

Legislative  Program 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  a 
50-50  chance  to  survive  the  1949 
session  of  Congress  unchanged. 

Social  security  coverage  wiil 
be  greatly  extended. 

Newspaper  carriers  will  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  any  increase  in  the 
legal  minimum  wage. 

Any  new  postal  rate  legisla¬ 
tion  will  provide  for  less  ex¬ 
treme  increases  in  second-ciass 
rates  than  advocated  by  Post¬ 
master  General  Jesse  M.  Don¬ 
aldson. 

Those  opinions  were  expressed 
by  Ed  M.  Anderson,  chairman 
of  NEA’s  legislative  committee. 

As  to  postal  rate  legislation, 
he  reported: 

“The  trend  of  revision  senti¬ 
ment  in  Congress  had  not  de¬ 
finitely  crystallized  when  this 
report  was  prepared.  There  was 
a  tendency  discernible  to  pare 
down  the  rate  scheduled  for  sec¬ 
ond-class  matter.” 

Even  though  the  increase  is 
not  so  great  as  advocated  in  the 
Post  Office  Department’s  bills 
(S.  1103  and  H.  R.  2945),  said 
Mr.  Anderson,  “in  view  of  to¬ 
day’s  high  level  of  costs,  even  a 
moderate  increase  in  postal  rates 
will  seriously  affect  the  slender 
profit  margins  of  the  smallest 
newspaper.” 

Job  Printing 

There  are  still  too  many  coun¬ 
try  publishers  selling  job  print¬ 
ing  at  too  low  a  price,  said  A. 
D.  Bradley  of  the  NAS  Mat 
Service  and  NEA  Job  Printing 
Idea  Service. 

“We  again  urge  those  printers 
and  publishers  whose  selling 
prices  are  below  the  average  to 
raise  their  prices  to  at  If'ast  the 
average,”  said  Mr.  Bradley. 

Newspaper  Costs 

A  PROPOSAL  that  an  annual 
cost  study  for  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  be  instituted  under  auspices 
of  NEA  was  advanced  by  Joseph 
G.  Terry,  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper  division  of  Wolf  and  Co. 

He  presented  figures  from  one 
eastern  survey  which  showed 
that  the  average  profit  margin — 
before  income  taxes — of  10 
weeklies  with  an  average  of  5.- 
000  circulation  declined  from 
17.8%  in  1947  to  12.6%  in  1948, 
and  that  of  27  weeklies  with  an 
average  circulation  of  1,850  de¬ 
clined  from  13.7%  to  12.8%. 

“Seven  of  the  reporting  pub¬ 
lishers  in  1948  showed  net 
profits  of  less  than  6%  of  gross 
revenues,”  he  declared.  “Of 
these  seven  publishers,  only  two 
were  taking  more  than  a  sub¬ 
sistence  drawing  account  or  sal¬ 
ary.  One  publisher  reported 
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only  1'''  profit  on  gross  reve¬ 
nue.” 

'Spy  Probe'  Defended 

Performance  of  the  Un-Amer¬ 
ican  Activities  Committee  was 
defended  by  Rep.  Richard  Nixon 
(  D. -Calif. ),  committee  member, 
at  a  luncheon  session  attended 
by  some  400  representatives  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

The  congressman  admitted  the 
Committee  has  made  mistakes 
and  heis  sometimes  been  “arbi¬ 
trary”  in  the  conduct  of  its  hear¬ 
ings.  He  asserted,  however, 
that  newspapers  have  not  al¬ 
ways  been  consistent  in  their 
criticisms  of  the  committee. 

“Some  segments  of  the  press.” 
he  declared,  “have  not  recog¬ 
nized  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  committee  has  oper 
ated,  and  are  sometimes  prone 
to  make  the  committee  and  its 
members  whipping  boys  for  sen¬ 
sational  editorial  criticism." 

He  cited  as  examples  of  ’in¬ 
consistency”  editorials  in  “a 
Washington  paper”  (  not  further 
identified )  criticizing  the  com¬ 
mittee  because  it  conducted  its 
hearings  in  open  session,  then 
turning  upon  it  for  holding 
"star  chamber  proceedings" 
when  executive  “screening"’  ses 
sions  were  held. 

Also,  he  declared,  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  barred  radio,  tele¬ 
vision.  newsreel  and  photogra¬ 
phic  equipment  from  hearings 
because  newspapers  “have  been 
severely  critical  of  the  commit 
tee  .  .  .  because  of  its  conduct¬ 
ing  hearings  in  a  ‘circus  atmo¬ 
sphere.’  Yet  many  of  these 
same  people  are  now  criticizing 
the  committee  because  it  refuses 
to  allow  them  access  to  commit 
tee  hearings  and  are  claiming 
the  committee’s  action  abridges 
freedom  of  the  press.” 


In  Top  Rank  Now 

Washington — Gordon  Gray, 
appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Army  this  week,  is  owner  of 
the  Winston-Solem  Journal, 
Twin  City  Sentinel,  and  sta¬ 
tion  WSJS  in  North  Carolina. 
He  took  leave  from  his  busin¬ 
ess  for  the  lowest  job  in  the 
army,  that  of  buck  private, 
and  seven  years  later  holds 
the  highest  post  in  that  branch 
of  service. 


S 
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6-Story  Barrage 
Blasts  Lottery 
In  No.  Carolina 


Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  —  A 
young  reporter  last  week  fired 
his  typewriter  at  a  man  de¬ 
scribed  by  po¬ 
lice  as  North 
Carolina's  top 
racketeer  and — 
with  an  assist 
from  a  high¬ 
way  patrolman 
— got  his  man. 

For  two  years, 

Police  Reporter 
Roy  Thompson 
of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal 
has  been  taking 
pot  shots  at  a 
statewide  "but- 


Thompson 


ter  and  eggs"  lottery  which  law 
enforcement  authorities  say 
grosses  $20,000,000  a  year  for 
its  operators. 


Last  week  Mr.  Thompson,  26. 
moved  into  the  rapid-fire  stage 
with  six  page-one  stories.  The 
fourth  article  was  a  column-long 
"profile"  on  F.  D.  (George) 
Smith,  long-hunted  as  boss  of 
the  butter  and  eggs"  business. 
He  was  wanted  on  lottery  count' 
'•1  two  cities,  and  state  tax  au¬ 
thorities  were  anxious  to  talk 
with  him  about  income  taxes. 

A  few  hours  after  the  storv 
appeared.  Smith  was  arrested  by 
a  state  highw’ay  patrolman  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 


Spurred  by  Cemetery  Murder 

Reporter  Thompson  joined  the 
Journal  staff  in  February,  1947. 
Assigned  to  the  police  beat,  he 
.soon  became  suspicious  of  a 
quiet  po.ice  concern  over  the 
"butter  and  eggs  "  racket  and  its 
by-products. 

A  Negro,  known  to  police  as 
the  banker  for  the  city's  most 
prosperous  lottery  gang,  was 
found  dead  in  a  cemetery  one 
night  in  January,  1948.  He  had 
been  shot  in  the  head  twice. 

It  was  then  that  Reporter 
Thompson  began  shooting  in 
earnest.  He  fired  away  at  the 
lottery  crowd  as  often  as  he 
could,  and  occasionally  managed 
to  col.ect  enough  ammunition 
for  top  stories. 


As  time  went  on  he  intensifiec 
his  study  of  the  racket,  spendint 
much  of  his  free  time  talkinj 
with  state  and  city  police  offi 
cials,  bootleggers,  detectvies 
former  lottery  workers  and  any 
body  else  who  could  add  a  lin< 
or  two  to  his  already-volumi 
nous  notes. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Thomp 
son  figured  he  was  ready  t( 
move  into  position  for  an  all-ou 
^tack,  and  Managing  Editoi 
Worth  Bacon  turned  him  loosi 
on  a  two-week  investigation  o 
lottery  operations  in  a  dozer 
North  Carolina  cities. 


Stories  for  Six  Days 
Back  at  this  newsroom  desk 
after  16  days  of  day-and-night 
leg  work,  the  reporter  unloaded 
his  heavy  artillery. 

The  final  volley  in  the  six-day 
barrage  warned  that  the  state 
can  expect  a  new  wave  of  vio¬ 
lence— and  possibly  full-scale 
gang  warfare  — unless  “butter 


and  eggs  racketeers  are  forced 
out  of  business. 

Noting  that  lottery  operation 
is  classified  only  as  a  misde¬ 
meanor  under  present  state  laws 
(  and  commenting  that  other  mis¬ 
demeanors  include  loitering  in 
bus  stations  and  spitting  on  the 
sidewalk),  Mr.  Thompson  said 
“a  law  with  teeth”  is  the  weapon 
which  most  law  enforcement  au¬ 
thorities  want. 

He  also  quoted  officers  as 
calling  for  a  public  awareness 
of  the  dangers  presented  by  the 
numbers  business,  and  for  an 
awareness  on  the  part  of  court 
judges  that  the  “butter  and 
eggs"  racket  has  grown  up — that 
it  is  no  longer  "a  harmless  gam¬ 
bling  game." 

College  Daily 
Wins  Reform  in 
State  Hospitals 

Paris.  Tex. — The  Daily  Texan, 
student  newspaper  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  is  credited 
with  starting  a  state-wide  cam¬ 
paign  to  reform  the  conditions 
under  which  the  State  cares  for 
its  insane. 

On  the  day  the  Legislature  as¬ 
sembled  in  Austin,  the  Texan 
waited  on  each  legislator's  desk 
with  a  two-page  spread  on  con¬ 
ditions  in  six  state  institutions. 
The  story  and  pictures  grew  out 
of  weeks  of  work  on  the  part  of 
J.  P.  Porter,  senior  journalism 
student,  and  Charles  Delphenis, 
Texan  student  photographer. 

With  the  cooperation  from  of¬ 
ficials.  Mr.  Delphenis  took  pic¬ 
tures  showing  crow'ded  and  in¬ 
sanitary  conditions  while  Mr. 
Porter  dug  out  the  facts. 

The  Hogg  Foundation,  an  in¬ 
stitution  devoted  to  mental  hy¬ 
giene.  asked  permission  to  re¬ 
print  the  article  and  pictures  in 
pamphlet  form  and  announced 
that  the  pamphlets  would  be 
sent  to  those  who  wrote  for 
them.  Approximately  10,000  re¬ 
quests  were  received. 

Upon  request  of  Texas  edi¬ 
tors.  Mr.  Porter  made  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  institutions 
and  prepared  a  series  of  articles 
which  was  published  by  17  Texas 
dailies. 

The  interest  thus  stimulated  in 
conditions  within  the  insane 
asylums  is  credited  with  gain¬ 
ing  increases  in  appropriations. 


Carnegie  Chats 
With  Daniel  Surely 

Ottawa — R.  K  (Andy)  Car¬ 
negie.  who  retired  recently  after 
20  years  as  Ottawa  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Canadian  Press,  has 
started  a  weekly  newspaper 
series,  for  which  he  has  created 
^  character.  Daniel  Surely  .  .  . 
Daniel  because  he  dares  to  stand 
alone,  and  Surely  because  he  is 
so  sure  he  is  right. 

Daniel  is  typical  of  a  group  of 
men  Mr.  Carnegie  has  studied 
and  who  take  their  politics  seri¬ 
ously.  Dan  discusses  with  the 
writer  a  variety  of  topics,  opion- 
ated  and  serene.  Throughout, 
the  discussions  are  seasoned 
with  Mr.  Carnegie's  own  experi¬ 
ences  and  anecdotes. 


Fla.  Reporter 
Punched,  Barred 
From  Senate 


Trumbull 


Tallahassee,  Fla.  —  Florida 
newspapers  rose  up  like  one 
man  last  week  when  a  Miami 
Herald  reporter 
was  punched  in 
the  face  by  a 
state  senator, 
then  barred 
from  the  Senate 
for  the  rest  of 
the  session. 

Page  One  edi- 
torials  con- 
demned  both  ac¬ 
tions. 

Every  other 
new  spaperman 
covering  the 
1  e  g  i  s  1  a  t  ure 
signed  a  formal  protest,  asking 
the  Senate  to  rescind  the  ban. 

Every  member  of  the  House 
and  Senate  found  on  his  desk 
copies  of  newspapers  with  edi 
torials  denouncing  the  ban. 

Victim  of  the  double  blow 
was  Stephen  Trumbull,  who  has 
been  a  newsman  for  more  than 
30  years  and  a  member  of  the 
Herald  staff  for  12  years.  A 
small  bone  in  his  cheek  was 
broken  by  the  fist  of  Senator 
A.  G.  McArthur,  chairman  of 
the  rules  committee. 

The  measure  that  touched  off 
the  slugging  was  a  bill  to  give 
better  racing  dates  to  Gulf- 
stream  Park.  Mr.  Trumbull 
had  been  reporting  on  ma¬ 
neuvers  for  and  against  this 
bill. 


Took  Offense  at  Question 

On  May  31 — four  days  before 
the  session's  end — the  bill  was 
far  from  the  top  of  the  Senate 
calendar  when  the  rules  com¬ 
mittee  made  it  a  special  order 
of  business,  ready  for  a  vote. 
A  19  to  19  tie  vote  defeated  the 
bill. 

At  the  door  to  the  Senate 
chamber.  Mr.  Trumbull  began 
questioning  Senator  W.  A. 
Shands  about  the  procedure, 
remarking  that  “it  looked  like 
a  smooth  play."  Senator  Shands 
flared  up.  saying  he  took  the 
reporter's  words  as  a  charge 
of  improper  conduct  against  the 
rules  committee. 

Senator  Shands  went  to  get 
Senator  McArthur,  who  came 
back  with  him  and  punched 
Mr.  Trumbull. 

The  Herald  published  the 

story  on  page  one  with  an  edi¬ 
torial  calling  Senator  McAr¬ 
thur's  act  "A  Disgrace  to  the 

Senate” 

Publisher  Martin  Andersen  of 
the  Orlando  Morning  Sentinel 
devoted  a  signed  column  on  his 
front  page  to  the  incident. 

"We  think  reporters  should 
be  allowed  to  ask  questions 
without  being  punched  in  the 

face,”  Mr.  Andersen  wrote.  “No 
matter  who  gets  slugged,  the 
good  newspapers  of  Florida  will 
continue  to  ask  questions." 

Senator  George  W.  Leaird. 
who  sponsored  the  Gulfstream 
Park  bill,  moved  that  the  Her¬ 
ald's  representsrtives  in  Talla¬ 
hassee — Mr.  Trumbull  and  Po¬ 
litical  Writer  Henning  Heldt — 
both  be  barred  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor.  Mr.  Heldt  was  ex- 
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empted.  but  the  Senate  exclud¬ 
ed  Mr.  Trumbull  by  voice  vote. 

Other  newspapermen  in  the 
chamber  at  the  time  walked  out 
with  Mr.  Trumbull.  When  the 
Senators  reconvened  after  lunch, 
they  got  a  protest  signed  by  re 
porters.  The  Senate  filed  the 
protest  without  action.  All  nine 
reporters  at  the  press  table 
moved  to  the  gallery.  Next  day, 
10  of  the  26  reporters  accredit^ 
to  both  House  and  Senate  signed 
an  agreement  saying  “they  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  or  make  use  of 
facilities  bein§  denied  one  of 
their  number.'  They  excepted 
press  associations  which  “rep 
resent  all  newspapers,  includ 
ing  the  one  at  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  aimed  its  restrictive  action." 

Leading  Florida  newspapers 
spontaneously  blasted  the  ban. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  sent 
telegrams  to  the  38  members  of 
the  Senate,  inviting  them  to 
reply  collect,  telling  how  they 
voted  on  the  motion  to  bar  Mr. 
Trumbull. 

■ 

2  In  Manila  Fight 
'Obscenity'  Ruling 

Manila — Vicente  L.  del  Fier¬ 
ro,  editor,  and  Pedro  Padilla, 
columnist,  of  the  Star  Reporter, 
have  filed  appeals  from  a  recent 
court  decision  sentencing  them 
to  jail  for  a  period  of  up  to  a 
year  and  a  month  for  running 
an  allegedly  obscene  passage  in 
Sr.  Padilla's  column. 

The  defendants  said  the  pas¬ 
sage  was  merely  a  reprint  from 
a  John  Steinbeck  book,  “To  a 
God  Unknown, "  which  had  been 
in  circulation  in  the  Philippines 
since  1945.  Sr.  del  Fierro  in¬ 
sisted  it  was  “a  cooked  up  case 
because  of  our  relentless  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  government  and 
President  Quirino." 

Sr.  del  Fierro  termed  the  de¬ 
cision  “a  new  threat  to  the  free 
press  of  the  Philippines,”  and 
said  the  Philippines  Newspaper 
Guild  had  voted  to  raise  a  de¬ 
fense  fund. 

■ 

Honolulu  Advertiser 
Sued  for  $500,000 

Honolulu,  T.  H. — An  Inter 
national  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union  local  has 
filed  a  $500,000  libel  suit  against 
the  Honolulu  Adverti.ser  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co..  Ltd. 

The  suit  charges  that  me 
newspaper  in  a  front  page  edi¬ 
torial  May  15  "vindictively  and 
maliciously"  injured  the  good 
name  and  reputation  of  the  1^ 
cal  by  falsely  charging  it  with 
fraud  and  corruption  in  current 
sugar  strike  voting. 

Lorrin  P.  Thurston,  president 
of  the  publishing  company, 
called  the  action  a  “harassing 
tactic  that  is  customary  and  ex¬ 
pected.'' 

■ 

Some  of  N.  Y.  Times 
Sunday  Goes  to  20c 

The  New  York  Times  to 
raised  the  price  of  its  Sunday 
edition  to  20  cents  in  the  area 
beyond  a  50-mile  radius  of  New 
York  City.  About  one  thiidW 
its  Sunday  circulation  is  anW- 
ed.  The  15-cent  price  remaiM 
in  effect  inside  the  50-mile  zone. 
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Union  Rescues  Paper 
From  Mortgage  Club 


By  Richard  Walker 

Flora,  Ill. — Charles  A.  Crow¬ 
der.  newcomer  to  the  journalis¬ 
tic  field,  and  his  embattled 
flora  Sentinel  have  won  a  ma¬ 
jor  victory  in  a  battle  that  has 
been  attracting  nationwide  at¬ 
tention. 

The  Sentinel  is  a  country 
newspaper  published  twice 
weekly  in  this  small  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  farming  and  oil 
center.  Its  circulation  is  2.800. 

For  several  weeks  the  Sentinel 
and  its  48-year-old  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  have  been  involved  in  a 
flaming  mortgage  feud  that 
threatened  to  wipe  out  Mr. 
Crowder.  The  battle  was  cli¬ 
maxed  June  2  when  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  stepped  in  from  their 
Washington  headquarters  with  a 
loan  which  saved  the  Sentinel. 

The  loan  was  arranged  by  In¬ 
ternational  President  D.  W. 
Tracy  without  “strings"  to  aid 
Mr.  Crowder’s  defense  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  against  attack 
■by  minorities. 

Papor  Bought  for  Son 
The  Flora  Sentinel  has  never 
M«n  a  run-of-the-mill  country 
newspaper.  It  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Crowder  in  April,  1945,  to 
^tisfy  the  dream  of  a  son, 
George  W.  Crowder.  George, 
a  20-year-old  Army  private 
■*rote  home  frequently  from 
overseas  and  among  his  many 
oojectives  in  life,  he  mention^ 
the  wish  to  publish  a  smalltown 
newspaper. 

A  member  of  the  Mi.ssouri 
Supreme  Court  bar,  and  a  com- 
tnentator  on  a  Midwest  radio 
totion  Mr.  Crowder  found  him- 
slf  alone  with  his  newspaper 
™en,  30  days  after  its  purchase, 
son  was  killed  in  action  in 
northern  Luzon  in  the  Philip- 


Dropping  radio  and  all  other 
divities,  the  new  publisher 
"'’ang  into  the  journalistic  field 


with  an  aggressive  editorial 
policy  and  a  determination  to 
carry  out  the  ideas  and  ideals 
of  his  son.  These  included  a 
series  of  civic,  cultural  and  edu¬ 
cational  activities  which  met 
with  public  approbation. 

The  people  of  Clay  County 
have  never  been,  and  are  not 
now  against  this  policy,  but  a 
group  which  did  not  believe  in 
community  expansion  did  object. 

In  January,  a  dispute  devel¬ 
oped  between  city  officials  and 
their  utilities  employes  when 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
employes  to  unionize,  "^unicinal 
officials  denied  their  workers  the 
right  to  become  organized,  and 
the  Sentinel  reported  the  run- 
nfing  account  of  their  battle. 
Mr.  Crowder  gave  clear  cover¬ 
age  of  both  factions’  arguments. 

Telling  the  story  from  the 
strikers’  viewpoint  was  a  thing 
of  which  some  did  not  approve. 
They  felt  it  was  not  an  obliga¬ 
tion  of  objective  news  report¬ 
ing  but  aid  and  comfort  to 
unionism,  which  they  wished  to 
keep  out  of  the  city  and  the 
surrounding  oil  fields. 

Action  Taken  on  Mortgage 

Hints  on  the  street  and  direct 
threats  by  telephone  were  made 
in  an  attempt  to  silence  the  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Among  the  threats  was 
the  old  "come  across,  or  you’ll 
lose  all  your  advertising  "  state¬ 
ment. 

When  these  threats  failed  to 
shake  the  editor’s  stand,  a  group 
quietly  bought  a  mortgage  and 
note  on  which  Mr.  Crowder  was 
in  arrears.  Instead  of  regular 
foreclosure  proceedings,  which 
would  have  given  the  publisher 
a  year  in  which  to  pay,  the  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  group,  E.  D.  Given, 
a  Flora  oil  distributor,  stripped 
the  judgment  note  from  the 
mortgage,  took  a  quick  judg¬ 
ment  at  law,  and  issued  an  im¬ 


mediate  execution,  directing  the 
sheriff  to  levy  upon  the  presses 
and  machinery. 

The  story  of  this  action  re¬ 
ceived  wide  attention  and  it  was 
just  as  Mr.  Crowder’s  cause  ap¬ 
peared  lost  that  he  received  the 
unsolicited  and  saving  telegraph¬ 
ic  offer  from  Mr.  Tracy.  'The 
amount  of  the  loan  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  $12,500  and  the 
suits  against  the  Flora  Sentinel 


are  to  be  dismissed  upon  pay¬ 
ment. 

While  the  white  neon  "Senti- 
nel"  sign  proclaims  the  con¬ 
tinued  life  of  the  Sentinel  in 
Flora,  as  the  result  of  this  vic¬ 
tory,  the  publisher  is  now  sad¬ 
dled  with  what  might  be  termed 
the  equivalent  of  a  “war  debt’’ 
which  he  feels  has  been  money 
well  spent  in  defense  of  the 
principles  in  which  he  believes. 


Johnson  Vetoes  Rules 
Criticized  as  ‘Gag’ 


Washington  —  While  denying 
that  any  information  gag  even 
was  intended,  the  Department 
of  Defense  moved  rapidly  this 
week  to  eliminate  rules  which 
caused  editorialists  and  other 
writers  to  charge  that  peace¬ 
time  censorship  had  been  insti¬ 
tuted  in  the  National  Military 
Establishment. 

Consolidation  Directive  No.  1. 
which  spelled  out  methods  of 
news  clearance,  was  cancelled, 
except  as  to  paragraphs  unifying 
the  public  information  offices. 

Secretary  Louis  Johnson  cir¬ 
culated  an  order  June  8,  direct¬ 
ing  press  relations  officers  to 
wield  their  blue  pencils  only 
against  classified  security  infor¬ 
mation  and  no  longer  to  weigh 
questions  of  “policy  and  propri¬ 
ety”  in  news  copy  on  public 
statements. 

Lee  Hargus,  chief  of  the  news 
division  in  the  Pentagon  Build¬ 
ing,  stated  Walter  Winchell  was 
in  error  in  his  article,  pub¬ 
lished  June  10  in  Collier's  in 
which  Mr.  Winchell  wrote: 

“Under  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  mandate,  officers  and  men 
of  the  United  States  armed 
forces  are  forbidden  to  give  in¬ 
formation  to  Congress,  unless 
their  statement  is  approved  first 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.” 

William  Frye,  assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  in  charge  of  public 
information,  dismissed  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  the  suggestion: 


“If  you  will  read  the  basic 
directive,  that  of  March  17,  un¬ 
der  the  authority  of  which  I 
issued  Consolidation  Directive 
No.  1,  you  will  find  that  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  specifically 
excepted  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Office  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion.” 

( The  directive  covered  not 
only  news  media  but  also  active 
and  reserve  military  officers  and 
civilian  personnel. ) 

It  was  the  authority  given 
press  relations  staff  members  to 
delete  from  news  copy  any  ma¬ 
terial  which  failed  to  measure 
up  to  their  standards  of  “policy 
and  propriety”  that  gave  rise  to 
the  correspondents’  cry  of 
“news  gag.”  Secretary  Johnson 
apparently  has  overcome  that 
objection  in  the  order  which 
reads  as  follows: 

“The  responsibility  of  public 
relations  officers  in  the  Office  of 
Public  Information  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Military  Establishment 
for  the  review  of  news  or  other 
material  submitted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  regulations  is  limited  to 
deletion  of  material  which  is 
classified  for  security  reasons.  It 
is  directed  that  all  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  directives,  regula¬ 
tions,  letters  and  memoranda 
which  are  in  conflict  be  changed 
to  conform  with  these  instruc¬ 
tions.” 
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By  Campbell  Watson 


San  Francisco  —  “Come  out 
and  see  us’’  invitations  from  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
brought  26  advertising  agency 
executives  from  New  York,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Chicago  and  Detroit. 

Members  of  the  party  knew 
San  Francisco  statistically — but 
were  unaware  of  the  differences 
with  most  other  Eastern  cities 
with  similar  “figures.”  They 
know  now,  after  four  days  here, 
ending  late  June  5. 

Personally  hosted  by  Paul  C. 
Smith,  Chronicle  edito*  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  the  group  saw 
both  the  heights  and  the  depths 
of  this  city,  and  explored  every 
suburb.  They  saw  Nob  Hill  and 
Skid  Row,  shops  and  retail  es¬ 
tablishments,  factory  and  facil¬ 
ity.  In  addition,  Tahoe  and 
Yosemite  were  included  in  an 
aerial  tour  over  a  300-mile 
circle. 

The  arrangements  included 
Chronicle  -  paid  transportation 
across  the  country  and  back.  In¬ 
terspaced  were  dinners,  recep¬ 
tions  and  informal  gatherings, 
including  the  hospitality  of 
Rosecourt,  home  of  Publisher 
George  T.  Cameron,  now  con¬ 
valescing  from  a  long  illness. 

“We  thought  the  meeting  cre¬ 
ated  a  better  understanding  and 
was  well  worth  while,”  Mr. 
Smith  reported.  This  program 
of  understanding  included  ses¬ 
sions  with  Chronicle  editors  and 
writers  as  well  as  tours  con¬ 
ducted  by  advertising  execu¬ 
tives. 

The  highlight,  socially,  was  a 
buffet  supper  attended  by  San 
Francisco  newspaper,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  leaders 
as  well  as  by  the  26  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  officials  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  national 
representatives  of  the  Chronicle. 

Comment  from  the  guests  was 
unanimously  favorable,  an  in¬ 
formal  poll  both  of  members  and 
of  hosts  showed. 

“It  was  a  grand  idea — grand 
for  information,  understanding, 
and  fun,”  paraphrases  collective 
statements  from  all  sources. 

The  agency  group  included: 

Kri'd  ISarrrlt  —  Barton,  Diir- 

sfiiM*.  Osborn.  Inc..  Xpw  York. 

P.  Hratty — Maxon,  Inc..  Detroit. 

A.  (’.  Dc  Pierro — Huchanan  &  Co., 
Inr..  New  York. 

Harold  H.  Dobberteen — Benton  & 
Bowles.  Inc..  New  York. 

Th<»iiias  Doyle — The  Blow  Co., 

Inc..  New  York. 

K.  .A.  Klllott  —  Kletclier  D.  Kichards. 
Inc..  New  York. 

A.  (.f.  Kn.sriid — ,1.  Walter  Thoiiii»8on 
('oint)any.  Chicago. 

Uobert  Krath — Kenyon  &  Kckliardt, 
Inc..  New  York. 

Les  Karnath — N.  W.  .Ayer  Sc  Son. 
Inc..  Philadelphia. 

A1  Frifield — Foote,  ('one  &  Beldin^;, 
Chicairo. 

FJ.  Rosa  Gamble — Leo  Burnett  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc..  Chicairo. 

Daniel  M.  (rordon — KuthraufT  & 
Ryan.  Inc..  New  York. 

Frank  Hakewill — Roche- Williams  & 
Cleary.  Chioaico. 

D.  R.  Hathaway — J.  M.  Mathes. 
Inc..  New  York. 

Frank  Hermea — Federal  Advertls- 
inir  A|fency.  Inc..  New  York. 

W.  W.  Kirchert — J.  D.  Tarcher  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 


(te<»rue  F.  Leit liner — Younic  A:  Kubi- 
cam.  Inc..  ('Iiieaue. 

N.  K.  .McKvoy  —  Newell-Knimett 
(’om|)any,  New  York. 

George  McGivern — Grant  .\tlvertis- 
inir.  ('hicairo. 

D.  .1.  Pykett — Kudner  Airency.  Inc., 


Georjfe  SchicKser — Krwin.  Wasey  & 
Co.,  iiie,.  .N«  w  York. 

Jame.s  Short — .1.  Walter  'rhoinp-^on 
(’onipany,  New  Yfirk. 

Kdtrar  P. Small — Ted  Bates,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Henry  L.  Sparks — Yoiiiik'  Uubi- 
cam.  Inc..  New  York. 

Otto  K.  Stadelman  -Needham.  Louis 
A:  Brorby.  Inc..  Chicago. 

H.  K.  Van  Gunten — K<n»te.  (’one  & 
Belding.  ('hicago. 


On  a  tour  of  San  Francisco  ihop, 
agency  executives  see  the  wotei 
on  sale  at  the  City  of  Paris.  iMj 
ing  the  procession  are  H.  R.  Ve 
Gunten  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Beldio9 
Bert  Murphy  of  the  Chronicle,  oc  I 
Frank  Hermes  of  Federal  | 


Randolph  Man 
y  Wins  'Big  6' 
d  Presidency 

P  Francis  G.  Barrett,  candidati 
of  Woodruff  Randolph’s  Progres 


sives,  was  elected  president  o; 
New  York  'Typographical  Unk 
No.  6  in  a  run-off  vote  this  wed 
by  a  count  of  4.293  to  3,050  !o; 
Fahey,  Administratio: 


John 

candidate.  A  spokesman  for  th 
union  said  it  was  the  first  tiai 
in  his  memory  that  a  Progref 
sive  will  head  the  local. 

The  Progressive  candidate  fc 
vicepresident.  William  Talbc: 
was  defeated  by  the  incumber; 
Daniel  J.  Newman,  4,179  I 
3,114.  Mr.  Newman  has  bee 
vicepresident  for  four  years. 

Laurence  Victory,  who  h* 
been  president  of  the  "Big  f 
for  two  terms,  was  not  eligib 
for  re-election.  He  will  tic 

_  his  office  to  Mr.  Barre 

June  19  and  return  to  worki 
the  New  York  Mirror.  Mr.  Br 
rett  was  employed  at  Fairchii 
Publications. 

In  the  election  last  mon: 
three  of  the  four  ITU  conve 
tion  delegates  chosen  were  P: 
gressives. 


Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  and  general  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  talks  about  S.  F.  to  A1  Frifield  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
(Chicago),  and  P.  C.  Beatty  of  Maxon,  Inc.  (Detroit)  at  informal 
supper  in  Smith  home. 


Publishers’  Attitude  on 
Closed  Shop  Argued 


Washington  —  Senator  Pepper  ployes  to  contract  for  a  closed 
of  Florida,  declared  newspaper  shop,  if  they  freely  chose  to  pver 
management  “is  satisfied  with  do  so.” 

the  closed  shop  arrangement,  "I  do  not  remember  a  single 
and  is  not  trying  effectively  to  employer  witness  who  did  not 
put  it  out  of  existence.”  as  de-  oppose  the  closed  shop,  in  the 
bate  on  revision  of  the  Taft-  printing  trades,  or  elsewhere,” 

Hartley  Act  got  under  way.  Taft  retorted. 

Senator  Taft,  sponsor  of  sev-  Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois 
eral  amendments  favored  by  drew  upon  his  experience  of  17 
labor  unions  but  holding  stead-  years  as  chairman  of  the  board 
fastly  for  the  ban  on  the  closed  of  arbitration  in  the  newspaper 
shop,  demanded  of  Pepper:  industry,  between  the  pressmen 

"Is  it  not  true  that  the  testi-  and  the  publishers,  to  say  the 
mony  (at  public  hearings  on  t'  '  '  ' 

T-H  law  repeal)  was  directly  the  and  of  long  standing  in  the  in¬ 
opposite?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  dustry,  and: 
only  representatives  of  the  "During  the  whole  time  in 

printing  trades  who  appeared  which  I  arbitrated  some 
before  the  committee  said  th.at  cases.  I  never  heard  an  objec- 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  tion  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
them  to  go  on  operating  under  ers  to  the  closed  shop, 
the  closed  shop,  that  they  at-  a  great  deal  of  testimony,  on  the 
tacked  the  closed  shop  and  the  whole,  that  the  unions 
denial  of  collective  bargaining?”  greatly  diminished 
Pepper  replied:  "There  was  lems  of  the  newspaper  corn- 
some  evidence,  of  course,  against  panies." 

the  closed  shop,  because  we  In  further  support  of  his  po- 
tried  to  hear  both  sides.  But  sition.  Pepper  charged  many 
there  was  also  credible  evidence  publishers  “are  making  a  clan-  adopted  by 
— the  committee  thought  it  rep-  destine  agreement  with  t  lie  ev/uiivii  wiiieii  — -  • 

resented  the  weight  of  the  evi-  workers  to  preserve  the  closed  mission  of  the  city  counw 
dence — justifying  the  freedom  shop  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  fore  anyone  can  inspect  tnt 
of  the  employer  and  the  em-  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law.”  abatement  records. 
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sympathy  with  the  adminuc 
tion.  James  C.  Mooney,  s«- 
tary-treasurer,  was  re-elected 
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closed  shop  has  been  universal  Court  Asks  Briefs 

In  Tax  Record  Cose 

Providence,  R.  I.  —  Attorn 
85  were  given  until  July  1  to  - 
briefs  in  the  suit  of  the  Pre- 
dence  Journal  Co., 

I  heard  Mayor  Ambrose  F.  McCoy  ^ 
seven  other  City  of  Pawtucr 
had  officials  when  the  hearing  ■ 
the  prob-  the  paper’s  demand  for  acc^^ 
tax  abatement  lists  ended 
U.  S.  District  Couit  last 
The  Journal  attacked  ^ - 
constitutional  an  ordina: 

by  Pawtucket  c 
the  council  which  required  thejX 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 
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Society  Page  Coverage 
Debated  at  API  Seminar 


Arguments  for  and  against 
■'democratizing''  society  news 
were  heard  this  week  by  13 
newspaper  women  attending  the 
American  Press  Institute’s  first 
seminar  on  women's  pages  at 
Columbia  University. 

Paul  Schrader,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toledo  (O. )  Blade, 
held  that  society  pages  must 
get  away  from  news  of  the 
“upper  crust”  if  they  are  to  get 
more  readers.  Jane  Finneran. 
society  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
( O. )  Enquirer,  said  her  pages 
are  never  criticized  except  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  ’’democra¬ 
tize”  them. 

Mrs.  Finneran  pointed  out 
that  she  was  speaking  strictly 
from  her  experiences  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  which  she  said  was  a 
highly-stratified  city  socially. 
She  defined  society  as  persons 
with  culture,  intelligence,  leis¬ 
ure  and  money. 

Each  time  she  has  run  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  "non-society”  person. 
Mrs.  Finneran  said,  she  has 
been  swamped  with  calls  from 
irate  mothers  wanting  to  know 
why  their  daughters'  pictures 
should  not  be  printed  also. 

Mr.  Schrader  argued  for  com¬ 
plete  erasing  of  class  lines  and 
color  lines  as  well.  His  paper, 
he  said,  runs  news  of  Negroes 
on  its  society  pages.  A  discus¬ 
sion  among  seminar  members 
indicated  that  about  half  of  the 
papers  represented  barred  news 
of  Negroes  on  society  pages 
Blade  Formula 

Women's  pages  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  women.  Mr. 
Schrader  said,  must  include: 

Features  and  news  on  food, 
but  on  a  local  level. 

Fashions,  the  latest  styles, 
where  they  can  be  bought  and 
their  prices. 

Home  furnishing  news,  "all 
you  can  get,”  particularly  pic¬ 
tures  of  interesting  re  furnish¬ 
ing  jobs. 

Diet  features,  including  menus 
from  the  Red  Cross  and  local 
nutrition  councils. 

Articles  on  child  culture, 
probably  syndicated,  since  ex¬ 
perts  who  will  write  on  child 
psychology  are  not  always  avail¬ 
able  locally. 

Distinctive  type  and  promi¬ 
nent  picture  display. 

Beauty  news.  Mr.  Schrader  j 
.said,  is  overplayed  almost  every-  ; 
where.  A  majority  of  syndi¬ 
cated  beauty  columns,  he  added, 
are  merely  "publicity  schemes” 
and  should  be  avoided. 

Members  of  the  .seminar  ar-  j 
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gued  the  advisability  of  running  I 
prices  and  store  names  in  their 
fashion  news.  Major  argument 
was  that  such  information  con- 
stituted  publicity  and  was  i 
frowned  on  by  advertising  de-  J 
partments. 

Reader  Service 

Mr.  Schrader  replied  that  this  i 
information  was  a  service  to ; 
readers,  and  with  television  tak- 1 
ing  up  more  and  more  of  an : 
individual’s  leisure  time,  a 
newspaper  must  feature  reader 
.service  in  order  to  combat  the 
competition  of  video. 

Cultural  news  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  women’s  pages  of  the , 
Blade,  he  said,  and  put  into  the 
general  news  section  with 
"amazing  results.”  Ballets,  mod- 1 
ern  dance  recitals  and  art  exhi-l 
bitions  in  Toledo  have  been  I 
drawing  record  crows  since  the  \ 
policy  was  inaugurated,  he 
added. 

Political  and  labor  auxiliaries  I 
and  clubs  are  no  longer  featured  I 
on  the  women's  pages  of  the  i 
Blade,  Mr.  Schrader  said.  "They 
aren't  meeting  for  social  pur¬ 
poses  and  don’t  belong  there," 
he  said. 

Parent  -  Teacher  Association  I 
notices  are  also  out  of  society 
pages,  he  said,  explaining.  “It  sj 
a  lobby,  not  society.”  PTA ; 
notes  are  run  in  a  calendar. 

To  get  wider  readership  of  j 
womens  pages.  Mr.  Schrader 
suggested  that  the  pages  should  | 
not  be  labelled  with  warnings 
for  males  to  keep  out.  labels  ^ 
such  as  "Of  Intere^  to  Women.” ' 

Pictures,  he  said,  should  be 
informal  and  local.  Portraits 
.should  be  avoided,  since  they 
rarely  reproduce  well. 

■ 

History  Repeated 

Philadelphia  —  A  spectacular 
epi.sode  in  American  history —  1 
the  burning  of  the  frigate  Phil- 1 
adelphia — will  be  reenacted  on 
the  Schuylkill  River  as  one  of 
the  highlights  of  the  Philadel- 1 
f)hia  Bulletin's  fifth  annual 
Fourth  of  July  party.  Reginald 
E.  Beauchamp,  director  of  spe¬ 
cial  events  for  the  Bulletin,  said  i 
a  75-foot  model  of  the  frigate 
will  be  used. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

.  ...  to  begin  using  the  Keister 
"Support  the  Church"  ads.  Over 
too  newspaper.s  run  them  weekly. 
260  ads  DOW  available.  Write  for 
sample  proofs  to  Department  CC, 
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Cleveland  Trade  Area 
Ruling  Upheld  by  ABC 


THE  board  of  directors  of 

the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  April  29  unanimously  sus 
tained  the  ruling  of  its  manag¬ 
ing  director  in  excluding  certain 
territory  from  the  retail  trading 
zone  of  Cleveland. 

On  a  petition  to  the  ABC  by 
the  Akron  (  O.  l  Beacon  Journal 
to  restrict  that  territory  and 
take  it  out  of  the  Cleveland 
zone.  J.  N.  Shryock.  managing 
director  of  .ABC.  gave  approval. 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ap¬ 
pealed  the  decision  to  the  ABC 
director.^  and  at  the  Marcli  5 
meeting  in  Florida  repre.-senta- 
tives  of  the  Beacon  Journal  and 
Plain  Dealer  presented  their 
cases.  Action  on  the  appeal 
was  deferred  until  the  April 
29  meeting  when  the  board 
sustained  the  managing  di¬ 
rector. 

Effect  of  the  ruling  is  to  re¬ 
vise  the  Cleveland  trading  area 
to  exclude  the  following  cities, 
villages  and  townships  in  three 
counties: 

Summit  Count.v:  cities  of  Ak¬ 
ron,  Barberton,  Cuyahoga  Falls; 
villages  of  Lakemore.  Mogadore, 
Munroe  Falls.  Silver  Lake. 
Tallmadge,  Clinton;  townships 


of  Copley.  Coventry,  Frankli; 
Greene.  Norton  and  SpringSek 

Medina  Count.v:  city  of  Wxk 
worth:  townships  of  Wadswor; 
and  Guilford. 

Portage  Count.v:  townships. 
Brim  field.  Su  Afield,  Randolp: 
Atwater,  Deerfield,  and  R"  ' 
town. 

Usually,  trading  areas  are  e 
tablished  by  agreement  of  re*- 
papers  in  a  city  with  approw 
of  .ABC.  P.  L.  Thomson.  -IK 
president,  told  Editor  i 
LISHER  action  of  the  board  s 
not  unusual  and  that  there  han 
been  similar  ca.ses  decided  : 
the  board  such  as  the  M-; 
City.  la.,  petition  to  be  excl-: 
from  the  Des  Moines  trad 
zone. 

Mr.  Thom.-on  .«tated  ' 
case.s  are  now  pending  be: 
the  board  and  have  been  ■ 
ferred  to  the  management  : 
investigation. 

At  the  March  5  meeting, ' 
ABC  board  appointed  a  c " 
mittee  to  investigate  the 
eral  question  of  the  burea^ 
basis  and  procedure  for 
lishing  trading  areas.  Tb® '  T 
mittee  has  not  completed  T 
study. 
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nnilK  Stak  is  as  much  a  part  of  ihc  after  (fimicr 
picture  in  W  ashiiifiton  homes  as  a  fragrant 
cup  of  coffee  .  .  .  and.  jiiti^'ing  l>\  man)  facts, 
as  eiijox  aide  a  part. 

Take  rirriila/i(nt :  <>()'<  of  i'he  .'star's  circulation 
is  home-deli\ er<'«l.  »  of  'I'he  .''tars  r-ircida- 

tion  is  within  the  Retail  Tradin':  /.one.  Take 
ailvertisiufi:  I'he  Star  i  Kvetiiii'r  ami  Sunda)  I  ran 
a  record-hreakiii"  lines  of  adxertisim: 

in  19f8 — fl'f  more  than  its  nearest  competitor. 
Take  reailershifi:  a  recent  (!S\K  stud\ *  showed 
ahoxe-axerage  figures  for  both  men  and  xxomen 
in  manx  nexxs  and  feature  catcfiories:  nationai 
adxertisinj:  scores  ranked  ainoii"  the  highest 
recorded  to  dale. 


When  \«>u  haxe  something  to  sell  in  the  Nations 
C.apital.  adxertise  it  in  the  well-read,  highly- 
regarded  .''tar — Washingtons  dejM'iidahle  nexxs- 
papm'  hahit. 

•  Nu.  rjH.  Stinly  of  Now'^paptr  Keatiin^.  fon* 

l*v  tht*  A«lv»Ttisi?nr  K^'-oarrh  Foundation.  Inc.,  In 
I'lMipecation  with  tht-  Kiir^aii  •)f  -Atlverti'iinir  of  the  Ann-riran 
Nt-wspaper  Fiihlinheix  A'sMtK'iatiim. 


The  Washington  Star 

h.vvnin^  ami  Sunthty  Morttinyi  EiUtions 


AVpr# 1/  nationally  hy  Dan  ,A.  Carroll.  110  E.  42nU  St., 
NYC  17  :  The  Jtihn  E.  I.iitz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  ChicaRo  11. 
Mt  mher:  Hiirt'an  of  ei  ti^iitR  AN1*A.  Metro)K>Iitan  Group, 
American  Newspaper  AdxertisinR  Network,  Inc. 
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Court  Strikes  Down 
Special  Libel  Immunity 


Los  Angeles — The  California 
District  Court  of  Appeal  this 
week  held  that  a  section  of  the 
State  Civil  Code  granting  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers  "immun¬ 
ity"  from  libel  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

The  statute,  adopted  in  1931 
and  amended  in  1945,  provided 
that  a  person  suing  a  newspaper 
or  radio  broadcaster  for  libel  or 
slander  damages  may  collect  no 
more  than  actual  damages  .  .  . 
unless  a  correction  demand  had 
been  made  within  20  days  and 
not  published  or  broadcast. 

Privileges  Denied  to  Others 

Justice  Emmet  H.  Wilson,  of 
the  District  Court  of  Appeal,  the 
lower  arm  of  the  California  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  wrote  the  opinion 
which  said  that: 

"The  law  does  not  operate 
on  all  persons  alike.  Privileges 
and  immunities  are  guaranteed 
to  one  class  of  persons,  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  radio 
broadcasters,  that  are  denied  to 
all  others. 

"The  members  of  the  favored 
class,  under  the  conditions  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  statutes  are  re 
lieved  from  liability  for  injury 
to  reputation,  even  for  inten¬ 
tionally  false  statements,  while 
all  others  are  held  to  full  and 
strict  accountability.” 

The  court,  with  this  decision, 
reversed  the  case  of  Erwin  P. 
Werner  vs.  Southern  California 
Associated  Newspapers.  The 
papers  of  the  chain,  the  Alham¬ 
bra  Post-Advocate  and  the  Re¬ 
dondo  Breeze,  had  printed  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  in 
part  which  stated  that  Werner 
had  been  convicted  of  a  felony. 

The  papers  had  failed  to  print 
all  of  the  story.  The  remaining 
paragraphs  explained  that  Wer¬ 
ner’s  conviction  had  been  re¬ 
versed  by  the  appellate  court. 

The  lower  Superior  Court  had 
sustained  a  demurrer  and 
thrown  Werner's  case  out.  It 
has  now  been  ordered  tried  in 
the  lower  court. 

The  majority  opinion  said: 

“A  false  statement  is  no  more 
less  injurious  when  published 
in  the  newspapers  than  the  iden¬ 
tical  statement  disseminated  to  ■ 
the  public  by  means  of  a  letter 
or  other  medium  should  it  be 
read  by  the  same  number  of 
people.  .  .  .” 


What? 

.  .  .  is  required  read¬ 
ing  ior  newspaper 
space  buyers? 
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“The  publisher  would  be 
given  immunity  which  the  other 
person  could  not  claim.” 

'Deadline'  No  Excuse 

Equal  protection  as  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  constitution  is  de¬ 
nied  by  this  statute,  the  court 
said. 

"Judicial  sanction  cannot  be 
given  to  defendant’s  theory  that 
because  newspapers  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  ‘furnish  deadline  spot 
new's’  and  ‘to  keep  the  public 
supplied  with  up-to  the-minute 
news,’  it  is  ‘virtually  impossible 
to  make  any  accurate  check  as 
to  authenticity’  of  what  is  pub¬ 
lished.”  the  majority  opinion 
continued. 

"This  is  a  confession  of  im- 
potency  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  furnish 
accurate  news  to  the  public. 
Truth,  not  falsehood,  is  news. 
While  the  public  may  demand 
deadline  spot  news  it  also  de¬ 
mands  veracity  and  accuracy. 

"News  is  a  report  of  recent 
events,  intelligence,  information 
about  some  person  or  thing:  a 
faLsehood  is  neither — it  is  a 
fabrication.  A  newspaper  is  not 
justified  in  publishing  a  false 
and  scurrilous  statement  with¬ 
out  making  an  examination  as 
to  its  source  and  authenticity 
merely  in  order  to  furnish  read¬ 
ing  matter  for  those  who  read 
to  escape  boredom,  for  the 
prurient  minded,  the  sensation 
seekers  or  those  with  depraved 
and  perverted  appetites  for 
scandal. 

"A  publisher  cannot  be  ab 
solved  of  libel  merely  because 
he  prints  ‘spot  news’  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  ascertain  whether 
it  be  true  or  false.” 

Justice  Marshall  F.  McComb. 
in  a  dissenting  opinion  said. 
"The  fact  remains  that  plaintiff 
‘had  been  convicted  of  bribery 
and  grand  theft  ...  it  is.  there¬ 
fore,  obvious  that  the  statement 
in  the  article  being  true,  the 
article  w'as  not  libelous." 


Tabloid  Goes  to  5c 

Montreal  —  The  Montreal 
Herald,  noon  tabloid,  has  raised 
its  price  from  four  cents  to  a 
nickel  a  copy. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

More  things  have  been  found 
wrong  with  the  White  House 
than  was  first  expected.  This 
intelligence,  we  hasten  to  add, 
comes  from  engineers  and  archi¬ 
tects,  not  Republican  propagand¬ 
ists. 

Herbert  Hoover  is  doing  a  really 
impressive  job  of  finding  out  what 
is  wrong  with  our  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent  that  he  was  born 
20  years  too  soon. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


CURRENT  NEWS 
FROM  FRANCE 

TOURISTS  ARE  HELPING  RECOVERY 


EDITORS! 


PLEASE  CLIP  AND  RVN 
(Tearsheet  will  be  appreciated) 


FRANCE  AGAIN  IS 
I  TOURIST  HEAVEN 
TO  VISITING  YANKS 

The  bloom  is  on  the  tourist 
rose  again  and  this  year’s  Ameri¬ 
can  visitor  in  France  will  discover 
enough  pleasurable  events  racked 
up  to  keep  him  interested  all  the 
live-long  day  and  through  the 
night  for  that  matter. 

Whether  the  tourist  selects 
pulse  -  quickening  Paris,  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Brittany  or  the  Basque 
Coast  to  while  away  vacation 
days,  there’ll  be  festivals,  sports, 
music  and  the  usual  endless  op¬ 
portunities  for  sightseeing.  A 
check  with  the  French  National 
Tourist  Office  in  North  America 
reveals  that  France  today  has  all 
the  major  ingredients  which  go 
into  the  making  of  the  perfect 
holiday  abroad. 

Once  more  the  roads  leading 
to  the  beauty  and  warmth  of 
France  are  in  excellent  shape, 
the  railroads  speeding  every¬ 
where  on  time,  and  tourist  life 
an  easy  and  relaxing  experience 
full  of  exquisitely  prepared  foods 
and  wines.  In  fact,  food  ration¬ 
ing  is  over  and  the  brioche  and 
croissant  turn  up  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table  every  morning  now. 

The  Paris  season  should  be 
brilliant.  Racing  at  Longchamp 
and  Chantilly;  the  Grand  Opera 
with  Rise  Stevens  making  her 
debut  in  Paris  in  the  title  role  of 
“Der  Rosenkavalier”;  mannequins 
showing  off  the  latest  in  fashion, 
and  the  glorious  fountain  dis¬ 
plays  at  Versailles  all  shou'd  give 
the  1949  visitor  a  true  taste  of  the 
old  days. 

Always  in  the  early  summer 
the  chateau  country  has  its  par¬ 
ticular  lure.  The  light  along  the 
Loire  is  shot  with  blue  and  gold; 
the  air  sweet.  And  the  chivalric 
mood  isn’t  hard  to  recapture  as 
you  roam  some  of  France’s  most 
historic  terrain.  About  90  miles 
out  of  Paris,  beginning  at  Or¬ 
leans  and  proceeding  southward 
to  Blois,  Tours,  Angers  and 
Nantes,  the  tourist  can  see  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  chateaux 


and  gardens  in  all  of  France. 
They  are  open  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion  and  French  National  Rail¬ 
roads’  guided  tours  are  frequent 
and  nominally  priced.  A  few  of 
the  more  famous  chateaux  of  the 
Loire  are  Azay-le-Rideau,  Che- 
nonceaux  and  Villandry. 

Deauville  and  the  renowned 
spas  of  Vichy,  Vittel  and  Evian 
this  year  will  entice  a  record 
number  of  visitors  interested  in 
water  sports,  social  life,  the 
pleasures  of  the  gaming  table,  and 
just  plain  unadulterated  fun. 

SOME  TOURIST  FACTS 
ABOUT  FRANCE 

175,000  American  tourists  are 
expected  to  visit  France  in  19fi. 
‘liiis  tops  last  year’s  figure  Iqr 
50,000.  Tourist  expenditures  go 
far  in  helping  to  restore  Frendi 
prosperity,  keep  more  than  1,000,- 
000  people  employed,  and  the  en¬ 
tertaining  of  visitors  a  major  in¬ 
dustry. 

*  *  * 

The  Arc  de  Triomphe  is  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
triumphal  arches.  It  required  31 
years  to  build  and  was  completed 
in  Paris  in  1836  after  a  design  by 
Chalgrin.  Each  year  thousands 
of  visitors  stand  before  the  eternal 
light  which  burns  under  the  arch 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier. 

*  *  * 

The  world-famous  Eiffel  Tower 
was  erected  in  1889  for  the  Paris 
Exposition  by  the  French  en¬ 
gineer  Alexandre  Gustave  Eiffel 
It  is  984  feet  high,  has  elevators 
and  a  restaurant  within  its  struc¬ 
ture  open  to  the  public. 

*  *  * 

Favorite  sport  and  pastime  of 
the  Basques  is  pelote,  French 
version  of  jai-alai.  Biarritz,  St 
Jean-de-Luz  and  other  Pyrenees 
vacation  spots,  card  matches 
throughout  the  season  and  best 
months  for  enjoying  the  climate 
and  attractions  of  this  area  rich 
in  folklore  are  September  and 
October. 

*  4>  * 

Out-of-season  travel,  because 
of  better  rates  and  wider  choice 
of  accommodations,  is  winning 
considerable  attention  among 
wise  travelers. 


Whenever  you  need  French  tourist  information  or  background 
material,  write  Norman  Reader,  Public  Information  Director, 

610  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  or  contact  our  nearest  office.  If 
you  do  not  get  our  releases,  please  let  us  know. 

FRENCH  NATIONAL  TOURIST  OFFICE. 

tervice  agency  of  the  Minittry  of  Public  W'orki,  Trangportation  and  Tourhi^ 

610  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Chicaffo:  307  N.  Michigan  Ave.  San  Francisco*  411  Kohl  BuUdisf 

1-.OS  Angeles:  448  South  Hill  Street  Montreal:  610  W.  Rue  St.-Jacque* 
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Oam  Dawson’s  daily  ‘‘Business  Mirror” 
has  won  high  praise  from  coast  to  coast. 
Editors  like  it  because  readers  like  it.  Here 
are  some  unsolicited  comments  on  the 
country’s  best-played  business  news  feature: 
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ashore  condensed  mann 

f^ews  Editor,  The 
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“Dawson’s  Busi. 
Jfrnord  Boer,  Fin 
Times-Star. 

column  in  America 

l.„.an<l 

-  Roy  A.  Roberts,  f 
Star  and  Times. 

He  has  a  way  of 
news  that  takes  real  to 
Editor,  The  Newark 


"The  best  business^ 
that  readers  can 
on  it  in  our  office. 

The  Kansas  City  i 


Howard  Youngs, 


because 
r  choice 
winning 
among 


"zing  the  financial 
'  Lloyd  M.  Felmly, 


JuJconomic  news  today  is  more  important  than 
ever.  Often  baffling  to  the  average  reader,  it 
becomes  intelligible  and  lively  as  written  by  Sam 
Dawson.  Mondays  through  Fridays,  Dawson  sur¬ 
veys  the  business  and  economic  scene,  distilling 
cind  explaining  the  essence  of  the  news  for  the 
itton  in  the  street. 
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‘Big  4’  News  Gleaned 
From  4-Ring  ‘Circus’ 


( Soviet  newspapers  charged 
this  week  that  a  member  of 
the  American  delegation — Rob¬ 
ert  D.  Murphy  —  had  violated 
the  secrecy  of  closed  meetings 
of  the  Big  Four.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  article,  Preston  Grover  of 
the  Associated  Press  tells  how 
the  Conference  is  covered.) 

Paris — Press  briefings  on  the 
Conference  of  the  Big  Four 
Foreign  Ministers  are  conducted 
something  like  a  four  ring 
circus. 

Newspapermen  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  sit  in  on  the  Confer¬ 
ence  itself.  Instead,  trained 
specialists  are  the  go-betw’eens. 
■Riey  come  out  after  the  meet¬ 
ings  and  tell  correspondents 
what  happened. 

Except  for  one  minor  slip,  the 
liaison  men  never  have  been  in 
disagreement  about  what  went 
on  in  the  deep  interior  of  the 
pink  palace. 

French  Usually  First 

They  reported  that  French 
Foreign  Minister  Robert  Schu- 
man  submitted  the  West’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  bring  all  Germany  un¬ 
der  the  new  Bonn  Constitution. 
Actually  it  was  British  Foreign 
Secretary  Ernest  Bevin  who 
did  it.  Schuman  only  submit¬ 
ted  the  French  translation  after¬ 
wards. 

Except  for  Russia,  each  coun¬ 
try  has  two  briefing  officers. 

Vladimir  Pavlov,  frail,  former 
translator  for  Stalin  and  Molo¬ 
tov  at  Yalta,  I'eheran  and  other 
conferences,  goes  straight  to  the 
Russian  Embassy  after  a  ses¬ 
sion  is  ended. 

Briefers  for  France,  Britain 
and  the  United  States  go  to  the 
buffet  in  the  Palace,  as  a  rule, 
to  grab  a  quick  sandwich.  Then 
simultaneously,  they  hop  into 
their  cars  and  race  to  the  brief¬ 
ing  points. 

Use  of  English  Protested 

The  French,  who  so  far  have 
managed  to  get  the  news  out 
first,  go  to  their  Foreign  Min¬ 
istry.  The  British  have  the 
shortest  distance  to  go— to  the 
Bristol  Hotel.  The  Americans 
go  to  the  Crillon. 

Only  the  French  use  French 
in  translation.  On  the  night  of 
his  first  press  conference,  Pav¬ 
lov,  who  speaks  half  a  dozen' 
languages,  began  speaking  Eng¬ 
lish.  A  group  of  correspondents 
from  Soviet  satellite  countries 
shouted  a  protest.  They  knew 
French,  but  not  English.  Pavlov 
waved  them  down  and  they’ve 
not  been  back.  They  go  to  the 
French  briefings  and  learn 
what’s  going  on. 

Crisp  Digests  of  Speeches  { 

’The  Russian  briefings  are  I 
timed  to  start  after  the  others' 
have  finished.  Pavlov  usually 
starts  with  about  a  dozen  corre¬ 
spondents  and  builds  up  to  30. 

He  makes  no  pretense  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  full  report  of  what  goes 
on.  He  tells  what  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Andrei  Vishinsky  says, 
that  is  all.  He  expresses  no  opin¬ 
ions  and  mentions  only  what 
the  other  ministers  said  when 


it  is  necessary  to  explain  what 
Vishinsky  said. 

The  principal  American  brief¬ 
er  is  Charles  “Chip”  Bohlen, 
specialist  on  Russia,  who  re¬ 
cently  was  named  counsellor  of 
the  Embassy  in  Paris.  He  gives 
quick,  crisp  digests  of  all 
speeches  and  happenings  at  the 
Conference.  Michael  McDermott, 
chief  information  officer  of  the 
State  Department,  fills  in  the 
details  and  direct  quotations. 
The  statements  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  are  fully 
reported. 

Conflicts  Toned  Down 

British  briefings  are  given  by 
William  Ridsdale,  head  of  the 
news  department  of  the  British  I 
Foreign  Office.  Merry-eyed  and  | 
white-haired,  he  looks  as  if  he  i 
were  on  his  way  to  a  formal  re 
ception.  Like  Bohlen,  he  gives  ^ 
fairly  full  reports,  specializing 
on  Bevin  quotations.  ' 

’The  largest  press  conference 
is  the  French.  The  chief  briefer 
is  Guerin  Du  Bosco  De  Beau¬ 
mont.  Correspondents  find  he 
tones  down  conflicts  between 
contending  sides.  Coming  from 
him,  Vishinsky's  taunts  are  not 
so  pointed  and  the  replies  of 
Acheson  and  Bevin  are  not  so 
firm  as  they  seem  when  given 
out  by  these  ministers. 

About  70  correspondents  at¬ 
tend  the  French  brief.  Amer¬ 
ican  briefings  draw  40  to  50, 
and  the  British  about  40. 

■ 

Russia  Reorganizes 
Study  of  Journalism 

A  general  reorganization  of 
the  training  of  journalists  has 
been  order^  in  Russia.  Harrison 
E.  Salisbury  of  the  New  York 
Times  reported  this  week.  The 
object  is  to  increase  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  scientific  aspects  of 
their  studies. 

Journalism  training  is  now  be¬ 
ing  given  to  1,410  students  in 
nine  universities,  and  four  new 
departments  will  be  opened  in 
the  Fall.  Production  of  special 
textbooks  on  the  history  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  on  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Soviet  press  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Ministry  of  Ed¬ 
ucation.  I 


Lively  Program  Set 
For  TP  A  at  Galveston 

Galveston,  Tex. — The  Texas 
Press  Association’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  June  16  to  18 
shapes  up  as  its  biggest  yet. 

Adding  to  the  program  in¬ 
terest  will  be  a  testimonial  ban¬ 
quet  June  16  given  by  both  TPA 
and  the  Texas  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  to  Louis 
Calder,  president  of  Perkins- 
Goodwin  Co. 

Speakers  at  TPA  sessions  will 
include  Robert  E.  Stripling,  for¬ 
mer  chief  investigator.  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Ac¬ 
tivities,  and  Stanley  Walker,  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
managing  editor. 

Seaside  diversions,  including 
tarpon  fishing,  are  being  plan¬ 
ned  by  a  committee  headed  by 
David  C.  Leavell,  manager  of 
the  Galveston  News-Tribune. 


Newbold  Noyes,  Jr. 
Wins  Top  Guild  Prize 

Washington — ^Newbold  Noy« 
Jr.,  of  the  Star  won  the  tS 
award  of  the  Washington  New. 
paper  Guild. 

The  Six  Front  Page  Award 
winners  were  selected  from  over  ! 
700  contenders  for  ‘distin- 
guished  reporting  of  the  local 
scene  during  the  past  year.” 

Mr.  Noyes  received  the  Guild's 
$100  award  for  his  story  of  a 
Federal  employe  who  could  not 
prove  her  loyalty.  ‘ 

The  five  $50  awards  went  to 
Richard  L.  Coe,  drama  edito- 
of  the  Washington  Post;  Harrv 
Gabbet,  reporter  on  the  Woifi". 
ington  Times  -  Herald;  John 
Keats,  reporter  on  the  Wash- 
ington  Daily  News;  Arthur  El¬ 
lis,  photographer  on  the  Post 
and  David  Reque,  sports  writer  I  > 
on  the  News. 


No  matter  how  f  figure  it,  I  still  can't  betri 
The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register! 
Add  it  up  yourself  — 

COVERAGE . The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

dominates  83  of  Iowa’s  99  counties  widi 
an  average  coverage  of  77% ...  37*? 
in  the  others  .  .  .  state  average  70^! 
CIRCULATION  ...  500,000!  Only  nine  other  cities  have 


Sunday  papers  that  big. 

MARKET  .......  Double!  Urban  Iowa  alone  outspends 

such  cities  as  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Cleve¬ 
land,  San  Francisco.  And  Jarm  Iowa 
is  in  a  class  by  itself.  Total  spending, 
five  billion  a  year! 

RESULTS  .......  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

ranks  with  America’s  first  seven  Sunday 
papers  in  general  advertising  linage 

TOTAL . A  whole  state  in  one  package  lots 

milline  rate  of  $1.70! 


PACKAGiS  A  STATtWIDE  URIAN  MARKET  RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA'S 

The  DesMoiives  Register  and Tribi 
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In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  "wrong  font” 
errors  to  increase  because  of  frequently  changing  operator 
personnel,  as  well  as  the  use  of  more  fonts  on  each  machine. 
The  problem  of  wrong  fonts  is  much  greater,  usually,  in 
plants  which  operate  more  than  one  shift  a  day  or  more 
than  five  days  a  week.  Where  two  or  more  operators  are 
using  the  same  machine,  one  operator  may  turn  off  the 
power  before  all  the  matrices  on  the  distributor  bar  have 
been  released.  Another  operator  then  may  come  along  and 


switch  magazines  before  turning  on  the  power,  so  that  the 
matrices  on  the  distributor  bar  will  drop  into  the  wrong 
font  magazine  when  the  power  is  turned  on  again. 

When  matrix  reference  marks  on  each  font  are  proc¬ 
essed  in  a  different  eye-catching  color,  "wrong  font”  errors 
are  plainly  visible  in  the  assembling  elevator  and  are 
quickly  detected  and  corrected  before  a  single  line  is  cast. 
Write  our  nearest  office  for  complete  information  on  the 
use  of  Matrix  Contrast  Colors  in  your  plant. 
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ANG  Cites  Organizing 
Gain,  Member  Loss 


“Outstanding  progress  in  or¬ 
ganizing”  was  made  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  in 
the  past  year,  the  guild's  inter¬ 
national  executive  board  stated 
in  its  preliminary  report  to  dele¬ 
gates  who  will  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Columbus, 
O.,  the  week  of  June  27. 

The  lEB  tally  sheet  showed 
that  the  guild  won  10  elections 
and  lost  five  during  the  year, 
with  eight  elections  pending  and 
voluntary  recognition  obtained 
in  nine  units. 

Drop  in  Membership 

Guild  figures  indicated  a 
growth  in  “good  standing  mem¬ 
bership”  but  a  decline  in  total 
members.  As  of  April  1,  ac¬ 
tive  membership  was  23,238 
compared  with  24.117  on  Jan.  1, 
1947,  and  23,911  on  Jan.  1,  1948. 
Good  standing  April  1  was  19,- 
742,  or  84.8%  of  total  member¬ 
ship  compared  with  63.5%  on 
Jan.  1,  1947  and  74%  on  Jan. 
1,  1948,  it  was  reported. 

“The  apparent  drop  in  active 
membership  reflects  in  part  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  in  ANG  and 
local  bookkeeping  with  conse¬ 
quent  cleaning  up  of  local  rec¬ 
ords  and  dropping  of  ‘dead 
wood.’  There  also  has  been 
some  membership  loss  in  a 
small  group  of  locals,  due  to  sus¬ 
pensions  and  mergers  with  con¬ 
sequent  reduction  in  jobs,”  the 
report  stated. 

Gains  in  organizing  were 
made,  according  to  the  report, 
"despite  increased  publisher 
hostility  as  expressed  in  firings, 
threats,  bribes  and  persistent 
use  of  all  the  legalisms  and  tech¬ 
nicalities  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law.” 

Major  gains  were  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Baltimore,  Toronto  and 
on  the  Associated  Press,  said 
1£B.  Major  organizing  efforts, 
it  added,  were  in  the  Midwest, 
with  an  area  of  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  membership. 

Pending  elections  include: 
the  commercial  departments  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
and  editorial  departments  of  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Greensboro  (N.  C. )  News  and 
Record,  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News- 
Sun,  Phoenix  ( Ariz. )  Arizona 
Times.  Hempstead  (N.  Y. ) 
Newsday  and  Tyler  (Tex.)  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Courier-Times. 

Management  Blamed 

Most  serious  loss,  said  the  re¬ 
port,  was  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  editorial  department, 
which  turned  the  guild  down 
by  an  82-27  vote.  lEB  charged 
that  management,  aided  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  had  thrown 
“legal  road  blocks  into  the  guild 
drive,”  and  had  “bought  votes 
with  promises." 

The  four  other  lost  elections 
involved  a  total  of  44  persons, 
the  said,  attributing  the 

losses  to  the  T-H  act,  which 
they  said  gives  publishers  free¬ 
dom  to  “bribe  and  threaten” 
employes. 

A  300%  gain  in  its  associate 
membership  program  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  guild,  which  listed 


933  students  on  107  campuses 
on  May  1,  compared  with  306 
in  Feb.,  1948. 

Publishers  ‘Fighting  Viciously' 
“The  importance  of  the  drive 
also  has  been  recognized  by  the 
publishers,  who  are  fighting 
viciously  on  a  number  of  school 
campuses  where  university  au¬ 
thorities  can  be  brought  under 
their  influence,”  the  report  said. 
“The  guild  has  no  intention  of 
dropping  the  cudgels  in  this 
subsidiary  battle,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  fight  for  the  right  of 
associate  units  to  exist  and  to 
conduct  their  affairs.” 

In  its  recommendations  on  or¬ 
ganizing.  lEB  suggested  that  the 
ANG  program  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  along  its  present  lines, 
that  all  locals  and  councils 
should  hire  their  own  organ¬ 
izers  whenever  possible  and 
that  locals  take  over  the  main 
responsibility  for  the  associate 
membership  program. 

Revised  Approach 
The  ANG,  it  said,  had  re¬ 
vised  its  organizing  approach 
in  order  to  deal  with  the  “Taft- 
Hartley  problem  on  a  realistic 
basis.”  Included  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  methods  are:  representa¬ 
tives  are  assigned  to  projects 
only  if  employes  themselves  are 
willing  to  take  and  keep  the 
initiative,  and  intensive  “soften¬ 
ing  up”  campaigns  are  conduct¬ 
ed  through  the  mails. 

In  its  collective  bargaining 
rejjort,  IBB  stated  that  “more 
than  half”  its  members  are  now 
working  under  contracts  pro¬ 
viding  for  minimums  of  $100  or 
more  in  top  classifications,  but 
warned  that  the  drive  for  better 
pay  standards  for  all  newspa¬ 
per  workers  must  continue. 

The  board  took  to  task  the 
deviation  by  individual  locals 
from  recommended  procedure, 
which  it  said  had  injured  mem¬ 
bers  of  those  locals  and  to  some 
degree  had  been  injurious  to 
members  not  directly  involved. 

IBB  recommended  “that  all 
locals  be  reminded  of  their  ob¬ 
ligation  to  sustain  the  minimum 
standards  set  for  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agreements  by  resort 
to  maximum  economic  pressure 
when  necessary.” 

Pension  Plan  Pushed 
Locals  were  urged  to  continue 
bargaining  for  the  guild’s 
“model  pension”  plan,  which 
calls  for  $175  a  month  on  retire¬ 
ment.  the  funds  to  be  provided 
wholly  by  management.  Retire¬ 
ment  plan  proposals  have  been 
reject^  by  management  almost 
without  exception,  it  was  noted. 

“Wherever  retirement  plans 
have  been  instituted  by  man¬ 
agement  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
guild  local  to  protect  members 
against  arbitrary  retirement, 
and  to  protect  the  severance  pay 
rights  of  the  individuals  who 
have  retired,”  said  the  IBB  re¬ 
port. 

Bargaining  problems  of  pho¬ 
tographers  and  sales  and  dis¬ 
tribution  departments  were  sin¬ 
gled  out  for  special  emphasis 


in  the  coming  year  by  the  re¬ 
port. 

A  series  of  proposals  to  ex¬ 
pand  wire  service  organizing 
and  servicing  was  made  by  IBB, 
which  point^  to  the  Associated 
Press  organizing  campaign  as 
proof  that  “to  do  an  adequate 
job  .  .  .  we  must  expand  our 
wire  service  administration.” 
Wire  Service  Recommendations 


How 

this  impartial 
probability 


The  recommended  program 
would  require  an  annual  budget 
of  $31,30()  and  would  include: 
One  more  full-time  international 
representative;  placing  national 
rank  and  file  negotiating  com¬ 
mittees  on  a  year-round  basis 
for  continuing  policing  of  con¬ 
tracts:  increased  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  bureau  members  by  in¬ 
ternational  representatives  and 
publication  of  a  paper  devoted 
to  specific  problems  of  wire 
service  members. 

IBB  said  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  ANG  to  receive  a 
greater  proportion  of  wire  serv¬ 
ice  members’  dues  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  program,  with  locals 
retaining  $1  of  the  monthly  dues 
and  sending  the  balance  to 
ANG.  Also  recommended  was 
a  uniform  dues  schedule  for 
wire  service  members. 

Spent  $274,107 

In  its  financial  report,  IBB 
stated  the  ANG  had  spent  $274,- 
107  during  the  year.  The  pre¬ 
vious  convention  approved  a 
budget  of  $271,765.  Bxtra  in¬ 
come  covered  the  difference,  the 
board  said,  and  ANG  wound  up 
with  a  surplus  of  $2,999.  A 
1949-50  budget  of  $277,675  was 
recommended,  an  increase  of 
$3,568  over  last  year. 

IBB  recommended  that  all 
funds  realized  over  the  esti¬ 
mated  income  be  spent  for  or¬ 
ganizing.  The  board  also  sug¬ 
gested  a  change  in  by-laws  to 
add  a  25-cent  dues  step-up, 
which  would  be  mandatory  on 
all  locals  chartered  after  July  1, 
but  not  on  existing  locals. 

■ 

Treonor  Scholar 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  —  Martin 
Rosen,  freshman  student  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  awarded  the 
Treanor  Memorial  Journalism 
Scholarship,  sp>onsored  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  in  memory 
of  its  war  correspondent  who 
was  killed  when  a  tank  crushed 
his  jeep  during  the  rush  for 
Paris. 


"A  keenly  factual 

examination  of  journalism 
with  no  punches  pulled  in 
any  direction  .  .  .  thoroughly 
worth  reading  —  for  factual 
content,  objective  interpre¬ 
tation.”  —  Roscoe  Ellard, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREEDOM  OF 
INFORMATION 

By  HERBERT  BRUCKER 
$4.00  MACMILLAN 

60  Fifth  Av«..  New  York  11 


survey 

was  made . . . 

e  In  1948  The  American 
Weekly  decided  to  provide 
advertisers  with  facts  about 
homes  receiving  the  publica¬ 
tion — comparing  their  char¬ 
acteristics  with  those  found 
in  all  U.  S.  homes. 

It  was  felt  that  reader-opin¬ 
ions  and  interests  in  editorial 
content  would  be  of  value  to 
advertisers  and  their  agencies. 

A  committee  was  formed  and 
was  told:  “The  American  Weekly 
will  state  the  information  it  u<ants 
.  .  .  then  leave  the  design  of  the 
sample  and  phrasing  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  and  the  research  or¬ 
ganization  it  selects.” 


Among  the  research 
authorities  who  directed 
the  nation-wide  survey 
without  compensation 


VERGIL  D. 
REED,  Ph.D. 

Economist, 
Associate  Director 
of  Research,  The 
J.  Walter 
Thompson 
Company. 


FRANKLIN  R. 
CAWL,  Ph.D. 

Director  of 
Marketing  and 
Research, 
Kudner 
Agency,  Inc. 


D.  H. 

ROBINSON 

Vice-President 
in  Charge  of 
Research, 

C.  J.  LaRoche 
and 

Company,  Inc. 
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doing  deeper  than  income  or  occupation,  a  recent  survey  indicates — among  other  things — 
how  action  is  influenced  hy  authoritative  medical  articles. 


Are  medical  discoveries  more  interesting 

to  men _ or  women? 


Impartial  survey  shows  adver¬ 
tisers  how  powerfully  readers 
are  influenced  hy  health  articles 
in  The  American  Weekly 

•  It’s  “Mother”  who  first  sees  the 
cuts  and  scratches — who  watches  for 
symptoms  which  might  need  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  care.  But  what  about  “Dad”? 
Is  his  concern  an  important  factor? 

Thousands  of  answers  to  questions 
about  health  articles,  asked  in  homes 
where  The  American  Weekly  is  read, 
give  revealing  information.  Responses 
of  these  readers  again  confirm  The 
American  Weekly’s  editorial  belief  in 
certain  basic  human  interests. 


Among  the  male  heads  of  homes,  an 
amazing  76.3%  read  medical  articles  in 
The  American  Weekly.  But  women  scored 
even  higher — 81.7%! 

Were  the  articles  interesting?  97.7% 
of  the  readers  said  “Yes” — while  29.4% 
recalled  that  health  problems  in  their 
own  homes,  or  among  friends,  had  been 
covered.  8.4%,  a  huge  number  when 
projected  against  the  9,410,561  A.B.C. 
circulation  of  The  American  Weekly,  had 
talked  about  the  articles  with  their  doc¬ 
tors.  That’s  confidence — leading  to  action! 

What  does  this  mean  to  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  food  products, 
soaps— or  automobiles? 

Once  again,  this  survey  shows  how  The 
American  Weekly  wins  the  confidence  of 


What  is  an  average  American  Weekly  household?* 


A.W  non-A  W. 
household  household 
Average  income  .  .  .  $3280  $2770 

Number  of  children  .  .  1.3  1.2 

School  yeara  completed 

hy  male  head  of  houae  10.7  8.8 

Number  in  family  .  .  3.2  3.1 

Ownership  of  home  .  .  55.3  63.1 

Use  electricity  98.9  91.9 

Private  tub  or  shower  .  85.2  65.1 

Mechanical  refrigeration  81.3  69.9 

Copies  avaUable  upon  requent  on  buninen^  Btationery 


•All  figures  are  taken  from  the 
impartial  probability  survey  of 
9672  households  in  every  part 
of  the  U.  S.,  conducted  by 
Alfred  Politz  Research,  Inc., 
and  directed  without  compen¬ 
sation  by  a  group  of  the  nation’s 
leading  research  authorities. 


millions — with  basic  human  interests: 
from  love,  romance  and  mystery,  through 
science,  history,  health,  religion. 

Upon  this  framework,  the  editors  have 
shai^  a  magazine  with  the  largest 
audited  circulation  in  the  world  — 
9,410,561  A.B.C. ! 

Thus,  in  The  American  Weekly,  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  can  reach  an  audience 
known  for  its  energized  reading  habit — 
an  audience  which,  by  itself,  can  sway 
the  nation’s  major  markets.  Of  extraor¬ 
dinary  importance  is  the  fact  that  this 
audience  is  also  reached  at  the  lowest 
cost,  as  shown  below: 

Cost  per 
Latest  color  page 
audited  per  thousand 
circulation  circulation 

The  American  Weekly  .  9,410,561  $2.36 


Life . 

.  5,446,089 

4.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post  3.923.606 

4.08 

Collier’s . 

.  2,899.175 

3.88 

Look . 

4.12 
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Edwards  Calls  E-Page 
‘Soul  of  Newspapers’ 

By  Campbell  Watson 


San  Francisco — The  editorial 
page  is  the  soul  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  the  view  of  Paul  C. 
Edwards,  associate  editor,  San 
Francisco  News,  and  veteran 
Scripps-Howard  editor. 

“If  a  newspaper’s  editorial 
page  and  column  expressions 
are  responsible  and  honest,  they 
carry  the  soul  of  the  newspaper 
in  the  community,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

“The  editorial  page  demon¬ 
strates  the  newspaper's  consci¬ 
ence  by  reflecting  the  manner  in 
which  that  newspaper  form¬ 
ulates  its  policies.  Integrity  is 
essential  to  acceptance  of  a 
newspaper  as  an  influential  fac¬ 
tor  in  its  community.” 

Mr.  Edwards'  beliefs  are  based 
on  more  than  two-score  years 
of  experience  begun  under  the 
direct  instruction  of  the  late 
Edward  W.  Scripps. 

Started  Houston  Paper 

Roy  W.  Howard  and  Paul 
Edwards  entered  the  Scripps 
fold  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
Both  were  teen-age  editors  for 
separate  high  schools  at  In¬ 
dianapolis,  though  that  editorial 
title  was  not  then  invented. 
When  the  Indianapolis  News  de¬ 
cided  to  add  a  high  school  news 
section,  the  editor  was  instruct¬ 
ed  to  select  the  most  likely 
young  men  in  the  city’s  two 
high  schools  as  correspondents. 
He  selected  Messrs.  Howard  and 
Edwards. 

“There  any  analogy  between 
Roy  Howard’s  career  and  mine 
ends,”  Mr.  Edwards  said. 

With  due  deference  to  his 
modesty,  it  should  be  noted  that 
he  was  selected  by  Mir.  Scripps 
to  start  a  paper  in  Houston  and 
later  was  editor-in-chief  of  two 
different  regional  groups  of 
newspapers.  ’The  respect  he  has 
won  in  civic  life  is  signified  by 
many  posts  of  honor,  including 
his  present  role  on  the  Stanford 
University  Board  of  Trustees. 

Reverting  to  the  editorial 
page  picture,  Mr.  Edwards  is 
well  aware  of  disconcerting  sur¬ 
veys  showing  a  vast  reader  pref¬ 
erence  for  comics.  Yet  today 
he  is  confident  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  is  as  essential  to  a 
newspaper  as  a  soul  to  man. 

A  conscience  can  be  a  big 
burden,  Mr.  Edwards  admits. 
Lack  of  honest  editorial  expres¬ 
sion  would  eliminate  most  of 
the  headaches  of  newspapers, 
advertisers,  and  possibly  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Columnist  Takes  Chances 

Part  of  the  conscience  burden 
is  that  editorial  columns  of  a 
responsible  newspaper  suffer  in 
contrast  to  what  Mr.  Edwards 
described  as  the  “less  restrained 
writings”  of  the  columnist.  This 
is  because  the  columnist  takes 
more  chances  than  the  respon¬ 
sible  editorial  writer,  he  added, 
bluntly. 

“The  editorial  writer  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  of  the  news¬ 
paper,”  he  commented.  “A  re¬ 
sponsible  newspaper  clings  to 
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the  truth,  yet  shows  tact.  The 
editorial  column  is  not  tem¬ 
pered,  but  it  is  not  harmful.” 

Mr.  Edwards  learned  this  dif¬ 
ference  between  tactful  truth 
and  inflammatory  expression 
years  ago  when  editor  of  the 
Houston  ( Tex. )  Press. 

’The  young  editor  had  watched 
with  horror  and  indignation  as 
a  mob  hung  an  elderly  Negro 
detained  on  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  in  a  child  molestation 
case.  Racing  to  the  Press,  he 
wrote  a  story  with  an  inserted 
brief  box  editorial  of  protest. 
Shortly  after  the  paper  hit  the 
streets,  Mr.  Edwards  received 
a  phone  tip  the  mob  had  re¬ 
gathered  near  the  city  jail  and 
was  out  to  lynch  him.  Another 
call  reported  the  mob  a  few 
blocks  away.  Young  Edwards 
stood  his  ground. 

Saved  by  Doubtful  Logic 

Now  he  could  see  the  shout¬ 
ing  mob  converging  on  the 
newspaper.  Also  he  noted  an 
eloquent  lawyer  friend  leap  into 
an  iron-barred  window  of  a 
commercial  building,  wave  his 
hands  and  start  haranguing  the 
crowd. 

“Do  you  know  that  mob  was 
dissuaded  by  the  doubtful  logic 
that  all  Negroes  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  before  an  editor  was 
hung?”  Mr.  Edwards  recalled. 
“Since  then  I  have  always  held 
to  the  theory  that  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  as  useless  as  a  dead  editor.’’ 

A  few  years  later  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  was  recalling  his  experi¬ 
ence  before  a  California  Sunday 
School  gathering  when  a  South¬ 
erner  in  the  group  let  out  the 
rebel  yell  and  shouted: 

“They  ought  to  have  hung 
you.” 

Today’s  view  of  lynching 
stands  in  contrast — and  in  trib¬ 
ute  to  brave  editors  and  to 
newspapers  with  souls. 

■ 

York  Joins  R&R 

Chicago — J.  Robert  York  has 
joined  the  Chicago  staff  of  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  advertising  agen¬ 
cy.  He  was  account  executive 
and  later  western  manager  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA.  He  resigned  to  become 
managing  director  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Agency. 
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Times  on 


Durgess  congratulates  the  ^ 
being  awarded^  for  the  fifth  time  t| 

Francis  Waylanm  Ayer  Aw2nrd  fo^ 
in  Newspaper  T^^graphy.  I 
\\  \ 

Congratulations  als^o  thoseuhat 
honorable  mention:  t^^hilaciel^phia"^ 

Bulletin,  the  Billings  (M’o^)  G^’ette,  ? 
the  Hibbing  (Minn.)  Daily  T^ibun^  ^ 

^  \  >  , 

It  is  well  known  that  excellencevi^typography, 
make-up,  and  presswork  is  the  ba^^l^which 
this  award  is  made.  So  we  are  proud  of 
fact  that  Burgess  Mats  are  used  by  all  of  thes^ 
publications.  This  is  further  proof  that  our 
efforts  to  produce  the  finest  mats  for  newspape 
printing  pay  off  in  actual  performance.  J 


Ixcellence 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPAN 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Aftf/j 

FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


A  Loboratorf 


PfQduKt 


Chrome 

MATS 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION  SUBSIDIARIES 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL 

to  ^^Sui/d  a  ^^Selierg^meric 


STEEL 

i"  sn^ 


"•  •  .just  drive  straight  ahead 

for  37,681  miles" 


These  beautiful,  wide,  straight, 
sm(X)th  roads  you’ve  been  wishing 
for,  arc  really  on  their  way.  The  magnifi¬ 
cent  plan  of  interstate  highways,  greatest 
road  program  in  U.  S.  history,  is  already 
raking  form  at  the  rate  of  700  million 
dollars  worth  of  construction  per  year. 

37,681  miles  of  swell  driving  .  .  .  direct 
travel  from  any  part  of  the  country  to 
any  other  part . . .  routes  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  and  diagonal  routes  as  well 
.  .  .  big  highways  directly  serving  prac¬ 
tically  all  cities  of  50,000  population  or 
more . . . 


This  label  is  your  guide  to  quality  Steel. 


This  is  part  of  the  better  .America  that 
our  generation  is  building.  It’s  taking 
plenty  of  brains.  Plenty  of  manpower. 
Lots  of  cement.  And  lots  of  steel. 


And  this  is  just  one  of  the  many  places 
where  steel  is  being  used  toda^’  to  make 
life  better  for  all  of  us. 


United  States  Steel  has  been  working 
at  capacity  to  supply  steel  of  the  right 
(]uality  and  in  the  greatest  possible  quan¬ 
tity,  to  help  build  a  better  .America.  Not 
only  for  those  super-highways  — but  also 
for  housing,  for  automobiles,  for  railroad 
equipment,  for  bridges  and  tunnels,  for 
national  defense  — and  for  your  home. 

Never  before  has  there  been  so  much 
constructive  need  for  steel.  Nothing  can 
take  its  place.  Out  of  United  States  Steel’s 
laboratories  have  come  better,  stronger 
steels  to  meet  today’s  exacting  demands. 
In  United  States  Steel  plants,  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  breaking  all  peace-time  rec¬ 
ords.  .And  I'nited  States  Steel’s  900 
million  dollar  plant  improvement  and 
expansion  program,  now  nearing  comple¬ 
tion,  will  provide  still  more  steel  to  help 
build  a  better  America. 
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Printers'  Pay 
Doubled  Since 
1941  in  West 

San  Francisco — Measurement 
of  the  increased  wage  scale  for 
printers  as  a  result  of  the  fourth 
round  of  boosts  is  provided  in  a 
survey  of  60  cities  made  by  the 
Industrial  Relations  Bureau  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Printers  are  now  being  paid 
more  than  double  the  1941  scale 
in  half  of  the  cities  included  in 
the  survey.  At  no  place  has  the 
advance  been  less  than  90^©. 
The  study,  made  by  Harold 
Schlotthauer,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  bureau,  is  for 
56  different  California  cities, 
Reno  and  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  and 
Phoenix  and  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Minimum  scale  of  the  60 
points  is  now  $2  an  hour,  which 
prevails  at  Redding  and  Wood¬ 
land,  Calif.  The  maximum  is 
$2.59  hourly,  which  is  obtained 
at  San  Francisco,  Stockton,  Sac¬ 
ramento,  San  Jose,  Oakland, 
Richmond,  Alameda,  Berkeley 
and  Hayward, 

These  figures  result  from 
fourth  round  wage  boosts  of 
from  eight  to  30  cents  an  hour. 
The  percentage  boosts  last  ob¬ 
tained  ranged  from  3.8  7o  at 
Whittier  to  33%  at  Woodland. 

The  per  cent  of  increase  since 
1941  for  day  scales  is  more  than 
100%  in  half  of  the  cities;  the 
boost  was  110%  or  more  in  18 
of  the  60  points  surveyed.  In 
6ve  cities  the  boost  since  before 
the  war  has  been  less  than  95%. 

Lowest  percentage  increase  of 
scale  since  1941  in  any  city  was 
a  90.1%  night  scale  boost  in 
Eureka,  where  the  day  scale  was 
upped  95.6%.  Highest  percent¬ 
age  boost  was  in  a  night  scale  at 
Lodi,  where  wages  had  gone  up 
140%  since  before  war.  There 
a  6.2%  fourth  round  raise  had 
produced  a  $2.40  hourly  scale,  a 
gain  of  $1.40. 

There  has  been  a  slowing  in 
the  percentage  of  increases 
grants  in  the  fourth  round. 
More  than  half  of  the  day  scales 
advanced  less  than  6%. 

The  5.9%  day  and  5.6%  night 
scale  increase  for  San  Francisco 
was  14.4c  an  hour.  Eighteen 
other  points  reported  similar 
monetary  advances. 

The  CNPA  survey  showed  the 
present  work  week  generally 
was  37^i  hours.  Two  cities  have 
35-hour  weeks  and  five  are  on  a 
40-hour  week. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Mirror  Air  Show 
Draws  Crowd  of  250,000 

An  estimated  crowd  of  250,- 
000  persons  packed  Grumman 
Airfield  on  Long  Island  June  6 
when  the  New  York  Mirror’s 
fourth  annual  air  show  and 
model  flying  fair,  a  12-hour 
event  *  featuring  competition  for 
$10,000  in  prizes,  took  place. 

Air  force  jet  squadrons,  bomb¬ 
ers,  Navy  and  Marine  planes 
and  helicopters  and  stunt  flying 
furnished  thrills  for  the  crowd. 
Grand  prize  in  the  model  air¬ 
plane  contest  was  a  two-year 
scholarship  to  the  Cal-Aero 
school  of  aviation  in  Glendale, 
Calif. 


^liort  ^aL 
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What  a  dropped  vowel  or 
consonant  will  do: 

■‘On  the  right,”  said  a  caption 
in  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 
Tribune,  “is  a  beautifully  curved 
counter  .  .  .  providing  widows 
for  three  tellers  farther  back.” 


“Bids  .  .  .  for  painting  several 
officers  in  the  municipal  build¬ 
ing,”  reported  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard  Examiner. 


Mr.  Lewis,  said  the  Washing 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star,  is  expected  to 
support  a  bill  which  “would 
give  federal  mine  inspectors  au¬ 
thority  to  shout  down  mines  if 
they  found  them  unsafe.” 

■ 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
published  a  denial  of  a  report 
that  Princess  Elizabeth  "may  be¬ 
come  a  moth  again  by  the  end 
of  the  year.” 

■ 

PLAN  TO  SPIT  UP 
ITALIAN  COLONIES 
REJECTED  BY  U  N 

Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal 

■ 

Tuscaloosa  News 
Locks  Up  'Klan  List' 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. — ^The  Tusca¬ 
loosa  News  has  just  concluded 
a  series  of  articles  revealing  the 
“inside”  of  a  new  Klan  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  being  formed  in 
that  city. 

The  News  series,  consisting  of 
five  articles,  revealed  that  the 
head  of  the  local  Klan  was  a 
“salesman  with  political  ambi¬ 
tion.”  The  stories  quoted  from 
a  number  of  speeches  made  at 
secret  meetings  of  the  new 
group  and  stated  that  informa¬ 
tion  came  from  an  “absolutely 
reliable  source  whose  identity 
must  remain  secret  for  obvious 
reasons.” 

The  News  said  it  had  a  list  of 
the  approximately  40  members 
of  the  Klan  unit,  but  the  list  was 
being  placed  in  safekeeping  “if 
the  Klan  behaved  itself”  — 
otherwise  it  would  be  turned 
over  to  investigating  officers  or 
published. 

■ 

Munich  Paper  Starts 
Training  Experiment 

Munich — An  experiment  will 
begin  on  June  15  when  a  School 
of  Journalism  opens  at  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Abendzeitung,  one 
of  Munich’s  leading  newspapers. 
Twenty  young  Germans  selected 
from  1,700  applicants  from  West- 
tern  Germany  will  begin  a  two- 
year  on-the-job  training  course. 
They  will  be  paid  300  marks  per 
month  and  five  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  continue  journal¬ 
istic  studies  at  an  American  uni¬ 
versity.  The  next  five  on  the 
list  will  be  able  to  attend  a 
German  university. 

The  U.  S.  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  active  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  Abendzeitung  School  by 
helping  in  the  selection  of  can¬ 
didates,  contributing  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  obtaining  books  and 
other  journalistic  material. 


Stereos  to  Seek 
Welfare  Items 
In  Contracts  | 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Delegates 
from  six  states  ended  a  three- , 
day  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southwestern  Conference  of 
Stereotypers  and  E.ectrotypers 
by  selecting  Wichita,  Kan.,  as ' 
the  1950  meeting  place.  I 

Leo  J.  Buckley,  president  of 
the  International  Stereotypers 
and  Electrotypers  Union  (AFL),  • 
who  addressed  the  group,  told 
reporters  that  his  union  will  try  | 
to  have  pensions  and  hospital ; 
care  written  into  contracts.  | 

‘•Some  plants  already  have ' 
have  these  benefits,  but  they  are  ' 
by  the  gratuity  of  the  manage¬ 
ment,”  Mr.  Buckley  said. 

Amon  Carter,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  and  i 
James  M.  North,  editor,  wel- . 
corned  the  delegates,  represent 
ing  15  locals.  Both  emphasized  i 
the  amicable  labor-management 
relations  of  craft  unions  here. 

M.  M.  McKnight,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council  here,  urged  dele¬ 
gates  to  consider  arranging  ex¬ 
piration  of  contracts  of  all  print¬ 
ing  trades  unions  at  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  time  as  an  aid 
to  inter-craft  cooperation. 

The  belief  that  management 
and  labor  are  “growing  up”  in 
their  relations  with  each  other 
was  expressed  by  Edwin  A.  El¬ 
liott,  regional  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board. 
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ADVANCES 

Colonial  Stores  Makes  ' 


I  Columbia  Headquarters 


VIEW  THESE  ■  rr 

FACTS ....  A 

SURE  BET  IN 

THE  SOUTHEAST—  'tr” 


CONTINUING  GROWTH- 


Anothcr  tur*  sign  of  «  lound 
market.  The  opening  of  (he  hugt 
Colonial  Storei  warehouse  in  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C.,  will  herald  another 
step  toward  making  Columbii  i 
really  great  distribution  outlil. 
This  tremendous  new  food  cenitr 
will  service  more  than  100  rtUII 
stores  in  the  two  Carolinas  and 
will  replace  company  warehoutia 
at  Charleston,  Qreenville  and  Sa¬ 
vannah.  Routa  your  advertising 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
Always  usa  The  State  and  Tht 
Columbia  Record  .for  direct  results. 

Circulation: 


MORNING  ^ 
EVENING 

SUNDAY  ^ 
EVENING 


89,372* 

92,326* 


ITS  DOUBTFUL*  Even  with 
distribution  in  his  country 
( India)*  his  ability*to*buy  is  nil! 
TET  SOME  national  adver¬ 
tisers  try  to  sell  big  (over  a 
quarter-million  population), 
wealthy  (Net  EBI  almost  a 
half-BILUON  in  1947) 
Long  Beach.  California, 
with  outside  media  that 
scarcely  scratch  the  surface* 
WISE  ADVERTISERS  knew 
that  only  one  meditam,  the 
Long  Beach  PRESS-TELEGRAM, 
really  covers  Long  Beach 
like  the  proverbial  blanket! 
It's  "The  Preferred  Paper  in 
Mere  Than  2  out  of  Every  3 
Long  Beach  Homes!" 


*'Thf  Pmprr  lAe  Pntple, 
mnd  A4t^rti$^r$,  PRLFEH** 
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CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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House  Probers 
Ask  Full  Story 
Of  Berry  Deals 

Washington  —  How  the  late 
George  L.  Berry  handled  the  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Pressmen’s 
union  and  its  finances  for  four 
decades  was  "fantastic,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Congressman,  and  the 
disclosures  have  brought  de¬ 
mand  that  union  officials  be  here 
July  6  prepared  to  place  on  the 
record  the  entire  story  of  Major 
Berry’s  operations. 

Developments  which  prompted 
Rep.  Thomas  Werdel  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  member  of  a  House 
committee  probing  use  of  union 
funds  and  using  the  Berry  case 
as  a  starting  point,  to  gasp  "ut¬ 
terly  fantastic,”  includ^: 

Union  Paid  Back  Taxes 

1.  Union  funds  were  used  to 
pay  back  income  taxes  owed  by 
Berry  during  his  long  tenure  as 
president,  but  while  the  mem¬ 
bership  approved  an  expendi-  I 
ture  of  $2,M7  for  this  purpose,  ' 
the  treasury  actually  was  tapped 
to  the  extent  of  $26,960.47. 

2.  The  union  is  withholding  ; 
$24,000  due  to  the  Berry  estate,  i 
but  that  isn’t  the  only  claim: 

a  bill  for  $61,000  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  executors  to  cover 
other  disbursements  made  to  de¬ 
velop  Berry’s  farming  interests  i 
— money  which  current  officers 
glumly  agree  may  not  be  avail¬ 
able  when  the  estate  is  settled,  j 

3.  The  union  treasury  was  j 

again  tapped  to  pour  about  $900,-  I 
000  into  the  creation  of  Inter-  i 
national  Playing  Card  and  Label  | 
Co.,  a  privately  owned  business  j 
whose  stock  was  substantially 
recorded  in  Berry’s  name,  and 
was  left  in  his  will  to  friends  ^ 
and  relatives.  j 

4.  Stock  in  the  company  was  j 
placed  in  Berry’s  name,  the  rec-  | 
ords  show,  because  the  union  : 
could  not  go  into  the  printing 
business  in  competition  with 
other  companies  for  which  its 
members  work;  but  the  factory 
was  operated  to  force  unionizing 
of  open  shops  by  undercutting 
prices. 

Backed  Unsuccessful  Paper 

5.  Acting  as  an  agent  of  the 
union.  Berry  invest^  $5,000  of 
its  funds  in  the  Nashville  Times, 
which  later  went  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  ( Rep.  Andrew  Jacobs  of 
Indiana,  probe  committee  chair¬ 
man,  wasn’t  satisfied  with  the  ' 
answer  he  received  to  the  query  , 
how  the  union  could  go  into  a 
printing  business  that  failed,  but 
could  not  be  a  direct  investor  in  , 
one  which  made  money  —  the 
playing  card  company.) 

6.  Berry  drew  $9  a  day  for 
expenses,  but  the  union  directly  ' 
paid  his  hotel  and  traveling  ex-  j 
penses. 

7.  Leo  L.  Lescure  of  Govern-  : 
ment  Printing  Office  joined  sev¬ 
eral  other  union  members  in  de¬ 
manding  an  investigation  of 
handling  of  union  funds,  against 
the  advice  of  fellow  members, 
and  all  were  promptly  suspend¬ 
ed  from  the  union  on  Berry’s 
orders. 

8.  Calvin  C.  Leek,  76,  retired 
pressman,  said  his  union  card 
was  taken  up  by  the  interna¬ 


tional  officers  because  he  was  a 
member  of  a  committee  asking 
recall  of  Berry  as  president,  in 
the  1920’s. 

7.  Berry  put  $165,000  of  union 
funds  into  creation  of  a  hydro¬ 
electric  plant  in  Tennessee.  Sued 
by  a  group  of  union  members 
over  the  transaction.  Berry  was 
ordered  by  a  federal  court  to  re¬ 
store  the  money  to  the  union. 
Later,  the  union,  on  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Berry’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  “forgave”  the  debt — can¬ 
celled  it. 

Union  Men  Defend  Berry's  Action 

Union  officials  subpoenaed  to 
the  two-day  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
gressional  committee  last  week 
contended  the  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  was  dealing  with  its  own 
funds  and  had  a  right  to  do  what 
they  wished.  Committeemen 
brought  out.  however,  that  the 
membership  was  not  advised  of 
the  full  amount  of  the  tax  claim 
when  it  voted  to  pay  Berry’s 
obligation. 

George  L.  Googe  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  union  vicepresident,  testi¬ 


fied  the  playing  card  company 
has  repaid  most  of  the  Berry  in¬ 
vestment  and  soon  will  pay  the 
balance.  If  the  union  were  to 
become  owner  of  the  plant  it 
would  lose  at  least  $400,000,  he 
said,  explaining  the  pressmen 
could  not  continue  production 
in  competition  with  employers 
with  whom  it  has  contracts.  Mr. 
Googe  defended  the  Berry  in¬ 
vestment  as  legitimate  and 
astute. 

Purpose  of  the  investigation. 
Chairman  Jacobs  explained,  is 
to  determine  whether  there  are 
“undemocratic  practices”  in  la¬ 
bor  unions.  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  of  Oregon,  has  announced 
he  plans  a  similar  probe. 


L752  GI  Printers 

Washington — A  Government 
survey  of  146,401  disabled  war 
veterans  receiving  GI  education 
assistance  shows  1,752  enrolled 
for  instruction  as  compositors 
and  typesetters,  the  Veterans 
Administration  has  announced. 


Randolph  Men  Win 

Chicago  —  Two  supporters  of 
the  Progressive  Party  adminis- 
tration  of  President  Woodruff 
Randolph  of  International  Typo, 
graphical  Union  were  elected  in 
the  run-off  election  of  Local  16 
James  A.  Cain  was  elected  or¬ 
ganizer-recording  secretary,  and 
Thomas  P.  Byrne  was  elected 
sergeant-at-arms,  both  displac¬ 
ing  Independent  Party  members 
President  John  J.  Pilch,  also  a 
Progressive,  was  re-elected  prior 
to  the  run-off  election. 


Chess  Waiting  Line 

San  Francisco  —  A  500-liniit 
had  to  be  imposed  on  entries  in 
a  Chess-by-Mail  competition  of¬ 
fered  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  The  contest  with 
George  Koltanowski  was  ar¬ 
ranged  in  conjunction  with  a 
column  which  will  run  four 
days  each  week.  The  Chronicle 
has  set  up  a  waiting  list  so  that 
newcomers  may  be  added  as 
games  are  completed. 


With  the  big  Union  Terminal  just  across  the  street .  .  with  a  fleet  of  high-spee<J  trucks,  all 
of  which  can  be  loaded  simultaneously  at  our  mammoth  new  loading  docks  ..The  Dallas 
Morning  News  is  rushed  to  readers  in  the  thirty-seven  counties  of  Northeast  Texas  at 
approximately  the  same  time  it  is  delivered  to  the  people  in  the  city  of  Dallas  each  morning. 

Over  23,625  motor  cars,  from  over  this  territory,  enter  Dallas  daily.  Considering  two  people 
in  the  car.  .the  equivalent  of  about  twice  the  city's  population  drives  in  each  month  to  do 
business  . .  to  shop  in  Dallas.  The  News  helps  them  plan  same-day  purchases. 


Northeast  Texas  is  a  fabulous  area  ...  Texas' 
leading  center  of  banking,  insurance,  industry, 
fine  stores  and  recreation.  Sell  the  readers  of 
The  Dallas  Morning  News  and  you've  sold  the 
Dallas  Market! 

CRISMIR  A  WOODWARD,  INC. 

Representatives:  New  York,  Chicago 
Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


TEXAS'  OLDEST  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 
RADIO  STATIONS  WFAA  and  WFAA-FM  'k  TEXAS  ALMANAC 
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10 00 -Ton  Heavy-DulY 


CTOMAT 


PROVIDES 
25%  GREATER 
TONNAGE 

•  HAS  15% 
GREATER 
WORK 
AREA 


•4'  3 


Here’s  the  last  word  in  matrix-molding 
equipment  —  the  new  Lake  Erie  1000- 
ton  lieavv-diity  Directomat,  It  is  based 
on  Lake  Erie’s  14  years  of  exnerien<-e 
in  building  more  than  200  stamlard  800- 
ton  Directomats  now  in  daily  service. 

It  literally  coasts  along  on  high-tonnage 
work  that  w  ould  mean  continuously  op 
crating  standard  presses  at  maximum 
capacity.  With  15* o  greater  work  area, 
it  permits  you  to  gang  patterns  and  orig¬ 
inals  so  as  to  obtain  higber  production 
and  lower  costs.  Large  cbases  can  be 
accommodated  with  ease. 

All  major  controls  are  conveniently 
located  on  inclined 
panels  right  at  the  op¬ 
erator’s  fingertips. 

Automatic  control  of 
molding  and  drying 
cycles  assures  uni¬ 
formity  in  each  matrix. 

A  new  low -silhouette 
design  provides  com¬ 


pactness.  Complete  enclosure  excludes 
dust  and  dirt . . .  yet  each  part  is  ao« 
cessible  through  hinged  access  panels. 

As  in  other  Lake  Erie  Directomats,  the 
new  lOOO-ton  model  can  be  equipped 
with  a  rear  work  table  and  controls- 


work-table  level  control,  vacuum  drvin 


system,  automatic  power-driven  wor 
plate,  electric  or  steam-heated  platens. 

Write  for  Bulletin  349  which  cimtains 
complete  details  on  the  new  lOOO-ton 
Directomat... and  a  list  of  news|)apcr, 
commercial,  syndicate,  and  color 

Idants  now  successfully  employing 
.,ake  Erie  Directomats. 


#  More  than  200  printers  an<l  publishers 
are  now  usin^  Directomats  such  as  this 
800-lon  ino<lel.  Presses  like  this  are  i<leal 
for  hi^h-spee<l  prodiietion  of  both  black 
anil  whiteaiiil  colorwork  without  loss  of 
depth  and  w  ithoiit  "double  impression.” 


IME  ERIE 


ENGINEERING  CORR 
BUFFALO.  NY  U.S.A. 


LAKE  ERIE 
ENGINEERING  CORP. 

508  Woodward  Ave.,  Buffalo  17,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities  and  Foreign  Countries 


Leading  manufacturer  of 
Hydraulic  Presses  in  all  sizes  and  types 
STEREOTYPE  MOLDING  •  Rl  BBER  VULCANIZING  •  METAL 
WORKING  •  METAL  EXTRUSION  •  PLASTICS  MOLDING 
PROCESSING  •  FORGING  •  SPECIAL  PURPOSE 
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NPC  Planning 
To  Take  Over 
Its  Building 

Washington  —  The  National 
Press  Club  plans  to  assume  own¬ 
ership  of  the  National  Press 
Building  at  14th  and  F  Streets, 
NW.,  in  1950. 

Estimated  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  runs  as  high  as  |10,000,000. 
Already,  the  club  owns  about 
77%  of  the  corporate  common 
stock. 

The  building  corporation  was 
refinanced  under  the  bankruptcy 
laws  during  the  depression  of 
the  ’30s,  and  three  trustees  now 
vote  the  common  stock  under  a 
trust  which  expires  Dec.  31, 
1950.  They  are  W.  M.  Kiplinger 
and  Carter  Field,  journalists, 
end  Bruce  Baird,  banker — all 
long-time  club  members.  The 
trustees  select  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  and  corporation  officers, 
all  of  them  likewise  members  of 
the  club. 

Outstanding  against  the  cor¬ 
poration  are  $5,700,000  first 
mortgage  bonds  and  $225,000  in 
l>ank  loans,  the  latter  obliga¬ 
tions  to  be  paid  off  by  Dec.  31, 
1950. 

The  building  corporation  must 
amortize  the  $5,700,000  trust  at 
the  rate  of  2%  on  the  principal, 
plus  3V^%  interest  on  the  unpaid 
balance  —  a  debt  reduction  at 
the  rate  of  $114,000  a  year,  plus 
2%  on  principle  if  corporate 
earnings  are  sufficiently  high. 

The  club  will  receive  no  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  stock  until  the 
mortgage  has  been  reduced  to 
$4,500,000,  and  dividends  have 
been  paid  on  39,093  shares  of 
non-cumulative  preferred  stock, 
without  par  value. 

“Thus,"  the  club  officers  point 
out,  “the  payment  of  dividends 
to  the  club  is  still  some  years 
off.  General  business  condi¬ 
tions,  costs  of  maintaining  and 
operating  the  building,  together 
with  mortgage  pxayments,  lesser 
liens,  etc.,  will  determine  when 
the  club  begins  to  make  money 
on  its  corporate  holdings. 

The  Corporation’s  ba'.ance 
sheet  as  of  Dec.  31,  1948,  showed 
total  assets  of  $6,915,365,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Press  Building.  This  is 
an  extremely  conservative  fig¬ 
ure,  it  is  explained. 

At  hearings  to  begin  late  this 
year,  active  (“working  press”) 
members  of  the  club  will  have 
opportunity  to  express  their 
views  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  be  voted  on  later. 

Members  of  the  Press  Club 
committee  in  charge  of  planning 
for  the  assumption  of  ownership 
are:  Radford  Mobley,  Knight 
Newspapers,  chairman;  Nicholas 
P.  Gregory,  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er;  J.  Lacey  Reynolds,  Nashville 
Tennessean;  Gerard  A.  Robi- 
chaud,  Chicago  Sun  -  Times; 
Joseph  H.  Short,  Jr.,  Baltimore 
Sun;  and  John  C.  O’Brien,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  bureau  chief 
end  president  of  the  club. 

■ 

Add  Pakistan  Doily 

M.  D.  Bromberg  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  United 
States  and  Canadian  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Daily  Zaminder, 
oldest  newspaper  in  Pakistan. 


On  DoUiver  Trail 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  —  When 
George  B.  Dolliver  III  was 
elected  editor-in-chief  oi  the 
Pancan,  senior  class  annual  oi 
Battle  Creek  High  schooL  he 
was  the  third  one  with  that 
name  to  be  so  honored.  His 
father,  George  B.  Dolliver.  Ir., 
who  was  killed  while  in  mili¬ 
tary  service  on  Saipan  in 
1944,  was  editor-in-chief  in 
1926.  His  grandfather.  George 
B.  Dolliver.  co-publisher  of 
several  Michigan  dailies,  was 
Pancan  editor  in  1898. 

Editorial  Objection 
Brings  Resignation 

Hagerstown,  Md. — J.  Garvin 
Hager,  editor  of  the  Hagerstown 
Daily  Mail,  resigned  his  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Hagerstown 
Board  of  Water  Commissioners 
after  Mayor  Herman  L.  Mills  ob¬ 
jected  to  an  editorial  in  the 
Mail. 

Mayor  Mills,  a  Republican, 
asked  for  Mr.  Hager's  resigna¬ 
tion  after  an  editorial  compared 
actions  of  the  administration  on 
slum  clearance  with  those  of  an 
ostrich.  Mr.  Hager,  a  Democrat 
whose  term  did  not  expire  until 
June,  1950,  charged  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  that  the  Mayor  was  re¬ 
luctant  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
the  federal  government  in  a 
slum  clearance  program. 

The  mayor,  requesting  Mr. 
Hager's  resignation,  said  he 
found  the  editor  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  views  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  Mr.  Hager  re¬ 
plied:  “The  press,  if  it  is  to  be 
of  use  to  free  people,  must  be 
a  free  press.  Publicity  and  edi¬ 
torial  comment  are  guarantees 
of  honest  administration  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  •  •  *  My  position  as 
editor  must  be  unfettered  by 
any  political  consideration  or 
position  I  may  hold.” 

■ 

New  Post  for  Collins 

Mac  G.  Collins,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  has  become 
manager  of  concessions  for  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad. 
Before  joining  the  Central  in 
1945,  he  was  account  executive 
with  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 


46  out  sjT— 
of  100  ' 

The  heads  of  46 
out  of  100  N.  Y. 

Sun  families  have  vv"*’.,. 
completed  college. 

This  is  almost  three 
times  the  proportion  \  > 
for  New  York’s  market 
as  a  whole. 

NCWVOCK 


Rita-Aly  Rites  Given 
1  Line  and  Editor's  Note 

Woodland,  Calif. — A  single- 
line  dispatch  and  a  brief  li¬ 
ter’s  note  under  the  headline: 
“For  Better  or  Worse”  com¬ 
prised  the  Woodland  (Calif.) 
Democrat’s  coverage  of  the  Rita- 
Aly  marriage. 

“We  had  telephone  calls  ga¬ 
lore  complimenting  us  for  prac¬ 
tically  ignoring  the  nuptials, 
and  no  one  asked  for  a  5c  re¬ 
fund,”  Paul  R.  Leake,  publisher, 
said. 

’The  text  was: 

“Vallauris,  France  —  Rita 
Hayworth  married  Aly  Khan 
today. 

“(Editor's  note:  So  Aly  and 
Rita  are  married!  Well,  it’s 
about  time.  We  know  a  lot  of 
folks  who’d  not  lose  any  sleep 
if  the  money-drunk  prince  and 
the  publicity-teched  princess 
were  drowned  in  her  perfumed 
bath.  Our  space  is  too  valu¬ 
able  to  omit  important  news  for 
the  many  thousands  of  adjec¬ 
tives  teletyped  to  us  about  this 
affair.  We’re  just  old-fashioned. 
Any  subscriber  feeling  short¬ 
changed  may  apply  for  a  5c  re¬ 
fund. )” 

Editor  of  the  Democrat  is 
Kenneth  Leake,  son  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

■ 

Official  Slogan 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — City  Council 
has  voted  to  adopt  the  winning 
slogan  in  the  Courier-Express 
Second  Safety  Slogan  Contest  as 
the  official  safety  byword  for  the 
City  of  Buffalo  this  year. 


Spelling  Champion 
Is  Head  of  His  Class 

Canton,  O. — Kim  Calvin,  na¬ 
tional  spelling  champion,  ar 
rived  home  from  his  victory  in 
Washington  just  in  time  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  valedictorian  at  gradu¬ 
ating  exercises  of  Avondale  '  I 
School.  His  other  grades  j 
equaled  those  in  spelling  and  he 
led  his  class  of  30  pupils  by  a 
wide  margin. 

At  the  graduation  exercises 
June  1,  the  champion  told  his 
classmates  how  he  failed  to  win 
the  national  title  last  year  be 
cause  he  cut  short  his  studies  on 
the  last  day  in  order  to  join 
some  playmates  in  their  games 
On  the  page  he  was  studying 
was  the  word  “obbligato”  which 
tripped  him  up  in  the  1948 
match. 

His  mother,  a  former  teacher 
of  high  school  journalism,  was 
his  spelling  coach. 

This  was  the  third  year  that 
the  Canton  Repository  has  been 
a  competitor  in  the  national  bee 
About  20,000  pupils  participated 
in  the  local  bee,  directed  by 
Dennis  R.  Smith,  a  Canton  news 
paperman  since  1910. 

■ 

Section  on  Fashions 

Boston,  Mass. — ^A  new  two 
page  section  devoted  to  fa^ 
ions  and  beauty  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  Boston  Sunday 
Post  on  June  5.  It  is  being 
edited  by  Miss  June  O’Brien 
daughter  of  a  costume  designer 
Information  about  ca.'smetics  also 
is  being  carried. 


WARNING! 


AD  MANAGERS,  EDITORS 


Persons  fraudulently  claiming  to  represent  the 
WSM  Grand  Ole  Opry  may  approach  you  with 
ads  or  readers.  Some  of  these  persons  present 
shows  made  up  of  acts  never  heard  over  WSM— 
others  advertise  shows  that  never  appear.  Beware 
of  them! 

Two  Federal  Courts  have  ruled  that  the  title 
“Grand  Ole  Opry”  is  the  exclusive  property  of 
WSM.  Unauthorized  use  is  illegal.  Genuine  Opry 
acts  are  the  only  ones  who  may  use  this  title.  Don’t 
allow  the  people  of  your  city  to  be  misled  or  dis¬ 
appointed  through  fraudulent  advertising. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  any 
act  or  booker  claiming  to  represent  WSM  or  the 
WSM  Grand  Ole  Opry,  write  or  phone  6-7181. 


JAMES  R.  DENNY 
Manager,  Artists  Service  Bureau 

WSM 

NASHVILLE  3,  TENNESSEE 
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SAVE  TIME . . 
SAVE  EFFORT 


USE  CHEMCO  CAMERAS  FOR 
PRECISIOR  HEGAmE  WORK 


SAVE  THESE  STEPS  BETWEEN  EACH  SHOT  BY  USING  A  CHEMCO  CAMERA 


Why  overburden  available  manpower  with  unnecessary 
physical  effort?  With  a  Chemco  camera  the  operator  works 
between  copy  board,  lens  board  and  near-by  controls  until 
a  series  of  shots  are  completed.  He  enters  the  darkroom 
only  when  one  or  more  exposures  are  made  since  each 
negative  has  been  deposited  in  a  light  tight  box,  easily 
accessible  from  the  darkroom.  When  desired,  a  second 
man  may  be  handling  the  darkroom  work  at  the  same 
time  that  the  operator  is  making  additional  shots  .  .  .  the 
darkroom  side  of  all  Chemco  cameras  is  light  tight  so  that 
even  with  a  strong  light  in  the  darkroom,  shooting  is  not 
.delayed.  With  a  Chemco,  the  operator  saves  an  average 
of  30  steps  per  exposure  ...  he  is  not  required  to  enter 
the  darkroom  to  load  and  unload  film  from  the  camera. 


A  simple  roil  film  cut-off  device  separates  the  actual  piece 
of  film  being  used  from  the  roll  of  film  located  within  the 
top  of  the  camera  case.  These  features  mean  less  fatigue 
for  the  operator  ...  a  possibility  for  more  shots  per  day 
with  less  effort. 

Two  screens  may  be  housed  within  the  camera  .  .  . 
either  may  be  instantaneously  positioned  by  means  of  a 
simple  turn  of  the  screen  control  handle.  Both  screens 
may  be  removed  for  line  shots  by  returning  screens  to 
“storage  position.” 

Take  two  minutes  of  your  time  and  write  for  complete 
details  on  how  you  can  save  both  time  and  effort  through 
installation  of  a  Chemco  camera. 
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Staff  Honors 
Murray  Reed 
In  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Fifty  years 
of  active  association  with  the 
editorial  departments  of  mid¬ 
west  newspapers,  the  last  28 
years  with  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  as  assistant  city  editor,  then 
city  editor  and  now  executive 
city  editor,  have  been  completed 
by  T.  Murray  Reed. 

More  than  110  members  of 
the  Journal  editorial  staff  and 
several  company  executives 
helped  Mr.  Reed  observe  his 
golden  anniversary  at  a  surprise 
party  at  the  Milwaukee  Fh-ess 
Club  June  1.  Marvin  H. 

Creager,  vicepresident  and  edi¬ 
torial  advisor  of  the  journal,  had 
casually  invited  Mr.  Reed  and 
his  wife  to  dinner  at  the  club 
where  the  Journal  editorial 
staffers  had  previously  as¬ 
sembled. 

Mr.  Reed’s  associates  dined  .  '"•*.7 

him  and  praised  him  and  gave  time  to  the  marching  calendars, 

him  personal  gifts.  Mr.  Reed.  He  stubbornly  has  clung  to  his 

who  has  always  taken  a  special  humor,  his  enthusiasm  for  the 

interest  in  new  members  of  his  news,  his  zeal  for  accuracy.  So 


Marvin  H.  Creager.  left,  vicopresident  and  editorial  advisor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  and  Horry  J.  Gront.  center,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Journal  Co.,  gang  up  on  T.  Murray  Reed,  executive  city 
editor,  who  completed  50  yeart.  as  a  newspaperman. 


BIG  MARKET 
BIG  NEWSPAPER 
BIG  PRESSES 


#  Bigger  than  a  billion-dollar 
retail  sales  market  .  .  .  more  '•*' 

than  200,000  circulation  daily  and 
180,000  Sunday — that's  Fort  Worth  and  the 
Star-Telegram  with  its  new  Goss  Headliners!  The 
Star-Telegram  has  better  than  20%  coverage  in  58 
of  the  96  counties  comprising  the  prosperous  Fort 
Worth  trade  area.  In  this  "square"  the  Star-Telegram 
is  the  dominant  big  newspaper  for  a  big  market. 


In  194S  POST  producna  ih  llnl 
law  Mit  of  color  comic  ongrov- 
ingt  for  nowipopor  printing  .  ,  . 


Owing  1947  POST'S  production 
of  color  comic  ongrovingi  tonmnd 
to  r«ocl>"'o  now,  oll-timo  high  . . . 


TODAY— POST  U  producing  moro 
nowiprint  color  comic  engravings 
than  any  other  plant .  . . 


Upon  reguert,  we  will  send  you  rample  color  prooft  of  engrovings 
of  comic  leoturac  prepared  tor  ieoding  newspaper  tyndicotes 

POST  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  CORP. 

68  UNION  AVENUE  CLIFTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Fort  Worth  STAR-TELEcaaAM 

MORNINS  *  EVININ©  *  SUNDAY 

M,AMGESr  CMRCVLATIO/V  il¥  TEXAS 

PRINTED  ON  GOSS  PRESSES 
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THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  153S  S.  PAULINA  ST.,  CHICAGO  8 
Duplex  Division:  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  Preston,  England 
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GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESSES  INSTALLED 
AT  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

Over  200,000  daily 

Going  "great  guns"  in  the  enlarged  plant  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
are  10  new  Goss  Headliner  units  and  two  pairs  of  Uni-Flow  folders  which 
can  produce  an  80  page  paper  at  the  rate  of  52,500  per  hour.  Included 
are  four  color  decks  to  permit  printing  of  three  colors  and  black  throughout 
the  newspaper.  These  new  presses  are  equipped  with  all  the  latest  Goss 
improvements,  including  Tension  Plate  Lock-up  and  Colortrol.  The  tension 
lock-up  helps  to  assure  quality  printing  at  high  speed  and  promotes  safety 
for  pressmen  and  presses.  Colortrol  provides  finger-tip  adjustment  of  all 
ink  feed  controls  at  one  side  of  each  unit  and  brings  control  of  super¬ 
imposed  color  cylinders  to  a  panel  accessible  from  the  pressroom  floor  .  .  . 
The  comic  section  of  the  Sunday  Star-Telegram  is  being  printed  on  a  new 
Goss  8-cylinder  Multi-Color  Press,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Southwest. 
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Seeks  Feminine  Angle 


On  Things 

By  James  L.  Ceilings 

You  usually  don’t  meet  the 
Charlotte  Thompson  packages. 

You  see  them,  fur-draped,  on 
Fifth  Ave.,  starward-bound  in 
Hollywood,  front-row  at  South 
Pacific.  They  are  always  two 
steps  and  one  introduction  be¬ 
yond  reach. 

Scent  oi  Rosea 

Charlotte,  gray-eyed  with  pre¬ 
maturely  grayish-white  hair,  is 
the  scent  of  roses  on  a  June 
night  with  a  full  moon  over¬ 
head.  She  is  the  sigh  of  a  sun¬ 
set.  She  is  the  warmth  of  clasp¬ 
ing  hands.  And  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  her  and  the 
other  lovelies  is  that  she  can  be 
reached. 

She  was  reached  the  other  day 
at  her  Manhattan  office.  Mrs. 
Thompson — you  might  as  well 
know  this  early  that  she  is  mar¬ 
ried — is  in  the  business  of  seek¬ 
ing  the  feminine  angle  on  things 
and  stuff  masculine.  The  33- 
year-old  ex-newswoman  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  Charlotte  Thompson, 
Inc.,  a  public  relations  firm 
staffed  with  eight  other  women, 
three  of  whom  have  also  worked 
on  newspapers.  There  are  four 
accounts,  big  ones. 

Charlotte  adjusted  her  per¬ 
fume  windward — it’s  called 
Yram,  which  is  Mary  spelled 
from  right  to  left — and  said: 

“In  Toledo,  Ohio,  when  I  was 
25.  I  started  an  industrial  public 
relations  outfit.  It  was  an  awful 
nightmare.” 

You  mean  that  business  was 
poor? 

“No,  I  mean  because  I  had  so 
much  business.  It  was  terribly 
successful.  I  was  there  two 
years.  We  had  good,  sound  pub¬ 
lic  relations  problems  on  very 
male  accounts,  and  my  sex  was 
never  a  drawback. 

A  Needed  Service 

“It  wasn’t  until  I  got  to  sophis¬ 
ticated  New  York  that  sex  was  a 
persistent  factor  in  all  of  my 
jobs.  So  when  I  talked  to 
clients  I  began  to  realize  the 
need  for  a  service  interpreting 
the  story  of  male  products  to 
women  and,  equally  important, 
a  re-interpretation  of  a  com¬ 
pany’s  public  relations  story  to 
women.” 

Thus  was  her  Inc.  born,  in 
1947.  She  said  it  was  obvious 
why  she  hired  women. — “So 
they  could  sell  the  feminine 
psychology.” 

This  selling  apparently  isn’t 
too  easy  to  do,  for,  as  Charlotte 
says,  big  business  “consistently 
overlooks  the  most  realistic,  ar¬ 
ticulate  and  down-to-earth  seg¬ 
ment  of  its  audience — the  wo¬ 
men.” 

The  women,  bless  ’em  (espe¬ 
cially  Charlotte’s  type) — they’re 
not  the  romanticists,  according 
to  our  president.  She  says  they 
are  the  hard-headed,  practical 
and  basically  conservative  ele- 


Masculine 


ment  in  public  opinion. 

“As  such,”  she  claims,  “they 
represent  the  most  potentially 
receptive  part  of  any  public  re¬ 
lations  audience.  Yet  when  busi¬ 
ness  attempts  to  sell  itself  it 
often  fails  to  modify  its  man-to¬ 
man  talk  to  make  it  intelligible 
to  women.  Thus  it  fails  to  sell 
its  product  to  the  half  of  its  au¬ 
dience  who  would  be  most  like¬ 
ly  to  buy  it.” 

The  Power  of  Women 

In  the  same  charming  breath, 
she  feels  merchandisers  defeat 
their  own  purposes. 

“Products  that  are  made  by 
men,  for  use  by  men,”  Charlotte 
adds,  “keep  their  promotion  on 
such  an  exclusively  masculine 
basis  that  they  lose  or  fail  to 
seek  the  feminine  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  which  often  controls  the 
purchase.” 

And,  too:  “It’s  not  true  that 
women  are  only  interested  in 
homemaking  and  fashion.  Their 
range  of  interests  and  their 
ability  to  absorb  facts  cover  a 
broader  field  than  men.  But  it 
is  true  that  women  are  different, 
and  both  their  approach  to  and 
acceptance  of  an  idea  are  psy* 
chologically  unique.  Women 
are  recognized  in  the  consumer 
markets,  but  overlooked  in  the 
public  relations  audience.” 

Charlotte  describes  herself  as 
“extremely  outspoken — I’m  too 
damned  lazy  not  to  be.”  And 
her  honesty  won’t  permit  her 
to  draw  the  blinds  on  the  faults 
of  her  profession.  She  feels 
that  public  relations  hasn’t  be¬ 
gun  to  police  itself  yet. 

“It  has  a  crew  of  yes-men,” 
she  said.  “These  people  serve 
as  wet  nurses  to  business,  which 
isn't  what  business  needs  or 
should  pay  for.  There  should 
be  an  honest  if  unattractive  ap¬ 
praisal  of  company  programs 
and  policies. 

“I  think  what  this  young  pro¬ 
fession  of  public  relations  needs 
most  today  is  to  cultivate  the 
respect  of  business.  This  can  be 
done  by  proving  to  business  a 
knowledge  of  its  functionings. 

“But,  all  in  all,  the  acceptance 
by  business  of  public  relations 
in  the  past  few  years  has  been 
terrific.  Public  relations  can  be 
as  good  or  as  bad  as  everyone 
says  it  can  be.” 

Charlotte  learned  the  art  of 
expressing  herself  when  she  was 
20.  She  was  born  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  went  to  junior  college  in 
California,  entered  politics  at 
that  age  as  a  party  organizer  for 
the  Democrats. — ‘  ‘Maybe  I 
shouldn’t  say  that.  My  clients 
are  mostly  Republicans.” 

Next,  she  Joined  the  Rochester 
Evening  News.  She  was  22.  She 
did  society,  finance,  radio,  the 
street.  “I  literally  swept  the 
floors,  too.”  The  young  lady 
then  became  editor  of  Ye  Female 


W.  B.  Monteith 
Retires  from 
Victoria  Times 

Victoria,  B.  C. — W.  B.  Mon¬ 
teith  has  retired  from  the  posi-  ^ 
tion  of  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  the  Victoria  Daily 
Times.  He  has  been  identified 
with  the  paper  since  the  David 
Spencer  firm  took  it  over  29 
years  ago. 

Chris  Spencer  has  long  been 
president  of  the  Victoria  Times 
and  now  that  he  has  retired 
from  active  business  as  head  of 
the  chain  of  department  stores 
of  David  Spencer,  Ltd.,  he  is 
planning  to  spend  more  time  in 
Victoria,  and  is  for  the  moment 
acting  as  publisher  of  the  paper 

Erection  of  a  new  plant  will 
be  undertaken  by  the  Times  on 
the  inner  harbor  waterfront  be 
tween  Fort  and  Bastion  Streets 
The  paper  is  now  located  at 
Fort  and  Broad  Streets. 

Victoria,  which  prides  itsel' 
on  being  a  “Bit  of  Old  Engl^," 
may  soon  be  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  newspaper 
battles  of  a  distinctly  Canadian 
nature.  The  publishers  of  the 
morning  paper,  the  Daily  Colo¬ 
nist,  are  appealing  for  an  after¬ 
noon  Canadian  Press  franchise 
which  would  permit  the  Colon¬ 
ist  to  publish  afternoon  editions 
in  direct  competition  with  the 
Times. 

At  present,  the  CP  franchise 
is  divided  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  between  the  two  papers 


FOUNDED  IN  1S94 

This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 
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Charlotte  Thompson 

Page  on  the  Rochester  Democrat 
&  Chronicle. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  followed  this 
with  the  Toledo  experience, 
then  came  to  New  York  to  work 
for  John  Price  Jones.  She  was 
the  first  woman  ever  placed  on 
the  JPJ  staff  as  a  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  she  said. 

If  you  believe  all  this  qualifies 
her,  and  if  you  are  interested  in 
getting  in  touch  with  our  lady 
for  business  reasons,  we’ll  be 
only  too  glad  to  bring  you  to¬ 
gether.  Now  let’s  see,  where 
the  deuce  did  I  put  that  tele¬ 
phone  number? 
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In  1969... will  you  still  be  hero? 


HIS  HERO?  Right  rn)w  you'rt-  tar 
more  than  that. 

You’re  his  world  .  . .  his  everything. 
When  he  gurgles  his  s|x.>eial,  very  «>wn 
version  of  “Daddy”,  you  know  you’ve 
reached  heights  no  victory  at  six)rt,  no 
husines.s  triumph  can  ever  equal. 

^et,  how  about  the  future? 

.Sure,  you’ve  got  a  few  years  when  his 
devotion  to  you,  his  faith  in  you  are 
bound  to  remain  untouched  hv  doubt. 


But  w  hat  about  1969  .  .  . 

Yes,  what  about  those  days  when  he 
s«-es  y«)u,  not  as  just  an  id«>l.  but  a  man 
among  men. 

Will  his  devotion,  his  res{x*ct  remain 
t  he  .same  ? 

Live  up  to  your  high  duties  as  a  father 
and  the  answer  will  he  a  ringing  “Yes”. 

Forget  them — fail  to  live  up  to  your 
responsibilities  as  a  father — and  the 
answer  is  bound  to  he  a  disillusit>ned 


and  discouraged  “  No”.  And  ct‘rtainly 
one  of  the  most  important  of  those 
responsibilities  Ls  to  practice  modera¬ 
tion  in  all  things  including  drinking ! 

For  nothing  will  .so  shatter  a  son’s  faith 
as  to  know  his  father  cannot  enjoy  liquor 
with  wLse  restraint  and  common  sen.se. 

Yes — Moderation!  That  is  our  Father’s 
Day  Message  in  1949. 

In  1969— our  message  will  be  the  same. 


The  House  of  Seagram 
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64-Page  Edition, 
Adless,  Marks 
Norris  Jubilee 


Marshalltown,  la.  _  Fifty 

years  of  ownership  of  the  Mar- 
tnalltown  Times-Republican  by 
D.  W.  Norris,  its 
present  editox 
and  publisher, 
was  observed  by 
the  newspaper, 

June  6,  with 
publication  of  a 
64-page  anniver 
sary  and  histori 
cal  edition  de¬ 
picting  “Fifty 
Years  of  Prog¬ 
ress  in  Marshall¬ 
town.” 

Published  „ 
without  a  single 

line  of  display  advertising,  the 
tabloid-sized  historical  sections 
were  issued  with  all  regular  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper  for  June 


6th. 


Mr.  Norris  himself  wrote  and 
edited  much  of  the  copy  for  the 
edition.  He  was  23  when  he  ac¬ 
quired  controlling  interest  in  the 
Times-Republican  in  1899.  Now 
73,  he  still  works  longer  hours 
than  anyone  else  employed  on 
his  newspaper,  or  in  the  far- 
flung  Lennox  Furnace  Co.  em¬ 
pire,  which  he  also  has  owned 
since  1904. 

A  staff  of  research  workers 
rrad  15,000  daily  issues  of  &e 
Times-Republican  published  in 
the  last  50  years.  They  turned 
about  180,000  pages,  and  in¬ 
dexed  virtually  all  important 
news  events  taking  place  in  the 
central  Iowa  area  in  the  last 
half  century. 

Mr.  Norris  added  a  great  deal 
of  inside  information  on  what 
happened  in  good  roads  fights, 
subscription  campaigns  for  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  and  other  behind- 
the-scenes  news  that  he  couldn’t 
tell  about  at  the  time  the  events 
took  place. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
honored  the  veteran  publisher 
and  manufacturer  at  a  citywide 
meeting  June  2.  Employes  of 
the  Times-Republican  gave  him 
a  leatherbound  copy  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  edition  bearing  the  signa¬ 
tures  and  date  of  original  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  approximately 
100  full-time  workers  on  the 
newspaper. 

Length  of  service  varies  from 
37  years  for  Earl  Amos,  pres.s- 
room  foreman,  to  a  few  months. 
Average  is  10  years,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Meredith  Williams, 
managing  editor. 


Records  Available 
Again  in  Cootesville 

CoATEsviLLE,  Pa. — Mayor  Rich¬ 
ard  Scully,  Jr.,  has  lifted  his 
ban  on  police  news  after  the 
Cootesville  Record  called  him 
to  task  for  the  censorship  action 
in  the  columns  of  the  paper  (E 
&  P,  May  21,  page  62). 

He  again  made  records  of  ar¬ 
rests  available  to  reporters  after 
a  long  conference  with  Fred 
Manship,  news  editor  of  the 
Record.  The  paper  had  threat¬ 
ened  court  action  to  restrain  the 
Mayor  from  withholding  public 
information. 


Batted  in  Bond 

Philadelphia  —  When  the 
Phillies  made  six  home  runs 
June  2,  it  cost  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  $300.  The  Bulletin 
gives  a  $50  Bond  to  any  A's 
or  Phillies  player  who  hits  a 
home  run  at  Shibe  Park.  Up 
to  June  6.  the  paper  had  paid 
out  $1900. 


7  Newspapermen 
Observe  Navy  Cruise 

Seven  newspaper  executives 
.sailed  from  Norfolk,  Va.  on  June 
5  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Missouri  as 
observers  of  the  Navy’s  1949 
midshipmens  practice  cruise 
They  were  to  return  July  25. 

In  the  group,  accompanied  by 
six  college  executives,  were; 
Oxie  Reichler,  editor,  Yonkers 
(  N.  Y.  >  Herald  Statesman;  J.  D. 
Hartford,  publisher.  Portsmouth 
(N.  H.i  Herald:  J.  H.  Burke. 
Marlboro  (Mass.)  Enterprise; 
Donald  Newhouse.  Syracuse 
(N.  Y. )  Herald  Journal;  William 
B.  Howell.  Atlanta  <Ga.  1  Con¬ 
stitution;  George  C.  Mead,  Erie 
( Pa. '  Times,  and  H.  Rodman 
Luery,  New  Brunswick  (N.  J. ' 
Home  News. 

m 

Postmaster  Has  Ruled 
Masthead  Advertising 

Denison,  Tex. — The  North  and 
East  Texas  Press  Association  at 
its  20th  annual  convention  con¬ 
demned  proposed  legislation  to 
increase  newspaper  rates  of  pos 
tage. 

Empowering  local  postmasters 
to  define  advertising  copy  was 
attacked.  One  weekly  publish¬ 
er  cited  the  case  of  his  local 
postmaster  who  considered  the 
masthead  as  advertising  because 
it  carried  the  paper's  subscrip 
tion  price. 

Calvin  Clyde.  Jr.  of  the  Tyler 
Telegraph  and  Courier  -  Times. 
was  elected  president. 

■ 

Big  Rodeo  Edition 

Visalia,  Calif.  —  A  108-page 
newspaper.  largest  ever  printed 
within  Tulare  County,  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Visalia  Times- 
Delta.  May  27  for  the  commun¬ 
ity’s  annual  Rodeo  and  Home¬ 
coming  celebration  June  3-5. 
The  ^ition  contained  275  pic¬ 
tures  and  200  articles. 


mTwsp'APER  NEWSi 


^Australia 

•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

I  Sydney,  Australia 

I  Published  Monthly.  Subscription  Rate  $4. SO 


Irene  Bedard 
New  President 
Of  Federation 

Hibbing,  Minn. — Mrs.  Irene  R. 
Bedard,  assistant  business  man 
ager  of  the  Hibbing  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune  is  the  new 
president  of  the 
National  Feder 
ation  of  P  r  e  s  -s 
Women. 

Mrs.  Bedard, 
who  also  has  the 
job  of  national 
advertising 
manager  of  the 
Tribune,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Miss  Cath¬ 
erine  Dines 
Prosser,  the 
women’s  editor  j^rs.  Bedard 
of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  in  the  NFPW  post. 

(The  election  took  place  June 
3  at  the  Federation’s  13th  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Other  officers  are:  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Lamb  Roeschlaub,  as¬ 
sistant  manager.  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  Chicago,  vice- 
president;  Miss  Florence  De¬ 
laney,  women’s  editor,  Aber 
deen  (S.  D.)  American-New s. 
recording  secretary,  and  Mar 
garet  Rankin,  Eagle  Grove.  la., 
and  Margaret  Smith,  MadLson. 
Wis.,  regional  vicepresidents. ) 

Mrs.  Bedard  chose  the  daily 
newspaper  as  her  field  of  activ¬ 
ity  while  still  in  high  school. 
She  started  work  on  the  Hib¬ 
bing  Tribune,  taking  want-ads 


and  assisting  in  the  circulatioo 
department.  During  the  war 
years,  she  was  acting  business 
manager. 

Her  activities  in  the  newspa 
per  field  have  extended  far  be 
yond  her  work  on  the  Tribune. 
In  February,  1948,  she  was  elect 
ed  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Northwest  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  first  and  only  woman 
to  be  so  honored. 

Mrs.  Bedard  has  been  active 
in  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  in  the  Minnesota 
Editorial  Association. 

In  January,  1948,  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  recog 
nized  her  work  and  outstanding 
ability  by  awarding  her  a  gold 
key  and  plaque,  citing  her  lor 
leadership  in  Minnesota. 

She  was  named  president  of 
the  Minnesota  Press  Women  in 
1947. 

•T 

First  Big  Roto  Press 
Made  in  Battle  Creek 

Battle  Cheek,  Mich. — The 
first  rotogravure  printing  press 
to  be  manufactured  by  the  Du¬ 
plex  division  of  the  (>oss  Print¬ 
ing  Press  Co.  was  completed  re¬ 
cently.  The  press  is  not  only  the 
first  rotogravure  press  to  be  con 
structed  in  Battle  Creek,  but  it 
is  also  the  largest  press  manu 
factored  here  in  20  years. 

Weighing  215  tons,  it  is  113 
feet  long.  17  feet  high  and  nine 
feet  wide.  It  was  made  for  the 
Alco-Gravure  Co.,  Hoboken 
N.  J.  It  is  first  of  three  lO-unit 
“roto”  presses  to  be  constructed 
here  for  the  Hoboken  firm. 


adds  more  than 

$3,000,000 

annually  to  the 
buying  power  of 
the  “Money  Town” 
of  the  South. 


Reach  this  prosperous  market  through  two 
great  newspapers. 


Nashville  Banner 


The  Nashville  Tennessean 


Newspaper  Printing  Corpofotion,  Agent 
represented  by  the  Bronhom  Compony 


"MONEY  TOWN"  of  tUo  SoutU 
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Jure  in  HSNRY  J  JAYLOR  ABC. 


r.  Mo-r/oy  ^ve''»no. 


'•thiie  s  dewoM  tires,  os  ilhstrated,  Qvaiioble  at  extra  cost. 


^OMK  [tlacc  in  \nur  lilV  tlieir  :>  nxiin  lor 


SOMK  [.lar.-  in  \( 
a  car  like  lliis. 


your  key  jo  /{St 


A  rar  Iranklv  Imill  for  fiin,  and  lli**  swift 
and  sncri'ssfnl  [uirsnit  of  hajipiiu'ss. 

A  lar  with  soft-s|tokon  power,  and  a  silky- 
smooth  transmission  that  reduces  driving 
to  toe-toneh  sirn|tlieitv. 

A  ear  that's  froliesoine  or  husinesslike 
according  to  vonr  mood — with  push-hutlon 
controls  to  swing  up  or  down  tlie  weather- 
snug  top  and  windows. 

A  car  that's  houlcvard-steady  on  all  roads 
—  that  sets  von  olf  from  the  crowd  and 
picks  von  up  in  spirit  —  that’s  rich  and 


luxurious  in  appearance  and  style,  yet  no 
more  a  luxury  than  a  really  nice  summer 
\acation.t 

A  car,  in  sum,  like  this  KOADMAS'fKK 
Convertible  —  gorgeous  to  look  at.  18  feet 
hig,  [towered  with  150  lively  Fireball  horse¬ 
power.  e([uippcd  with  Dynaflow  Drive  — 
and  head  and  shoulders  above  its  tine-car 
rivals  as  a  huv. 

^es.  there's  room  in  your  life  for  a  car 
that  kee[)s  you  "u[)  in  the  clouds”  for  good 
reason.  See  your  Huick  dealer  soon  about 
it.  and  you'll  he  quick  to  get  a  firm  order  in ! 

oH,  y*>u  hnt  e  or  will  buy  'ionir  sort  of' car—  the  tiifierertce  ftetuern 
that  and  this  beauty  is  atl  you  pay  for  this  Hutch's  trtarty  years  of  extra 
fun  auJ  satisfaction. 


uhmv  huH  till  thoHv  ftailuroH 

S/i'li  -  smooth  DYNAFLOW  DRIVE*  •  FULL-VIEW  VISION  from  enlarged  glass  area 
SWING-EASY  DOORS  and  easy  access  •  "LIVING  SPACE"  INTERIORS  with  Deep-Cradle 
cushions  •  Buoyant-riding  QUADRUFLEX  COIL  SPRINGING  •  lively  FIREBALL  STRAIGHT- 
EIGHT  POWER  with  SELF-SETTING  VALVE  LIFTERS  plus  HI-POISED  ENGINE  MOUNTINGS 
Cruiser -Line  VENTIPORTS  •  Low-pressure  tires  on  SAFETY- RIDE  RIMS  •  DUREX 
BEARINGS,  main  and  connecting  rods  •  BODY  BY  FISHER, 

*  Standard  on  ^?OAO^^A5Tf  P.  onM'onot  at  extra  cosf  on  SL/Pfl?  mode/s. 


the  buy  in  bio  cars 


WhoH  hvtior  nutinnoMtoH  are  hutU  ttl’It'K  irtll  huitd  them 
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BUT  ONLY  ONE 


<Eljfj3lcr 

Slimes 


most  important 
newspaper  space 
buyers  in  America. 


Tire  Beyond  the  Smile 
Marks  Scroll  Winner 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti  sections  in  a  collect  run.  The 

*  ’  previous  record  was  92  pages 

Jeannette,  Pa. — “They  must  Mr.  Bomberger  hired  Mr.  Ro-  three  weeks  before.  Heretofore, 

have  mistaken  me  for  someone  vensky  as  Jeannette  correspon-  papers’  of  over  80  pages  were 

else,”  said  C.  M.  Bomberger,  dent  for  the  Greensburg  paper.  printed  in  three  sections  requir- 

editor  and  publisher  of  the  Mr.  Rovensky  later  persuaded  ^og  stumng  of  the  third.  Ten 

Jeannette  News-Dispatch,  when  his  boss  to  go  into  partnership  Wood  presses,  one  of  them  21 

he  received  a  scroll  for  outstand-  with  him  in  establishing  the  years  old,  of  six  units  each  did 

ing  achievements  in  journalism  News  in  the  Glass  City.  The  , 

from  the  Pennsylvania  Newspa-  bank  -  teller  -  turned  -  publisher  ihe  June  5  paper  carried  the 

per  Publishers  Association  and  peddled  the  papers  on  the  street.  second  larg^t  advertising  vol 

the  Department  of  Journalism  The  hrst  sales  amounted  to  155.  history,  I.945 

of  State  College.  The  rest  of  the  3,000  copies  of  wlumns,  exceeded  only  by  the 

He  looked  like  the  man  on  the  first  edition  were  throw-  ‘  ’  c?  ^  j  issue. 

Main  Street  in  his  Sunday  best  aways.  C.  M.  Bomberger  j  paper  weighed 

as  he  accepted  the  honor  from  Mr.  Bomberger  did  the  work-  o'i 

Prof.  Franklin  Banner  during  horse  end  of  the  business-gath-  Pav  Comoromise  Ends  lno 

the  annual  Press  Conference  of  ering  and  writing  the  news  and  ‘ &  iV n/rt.!n.nt  q 

the  two  groups.  But  there  is  no  selling  ads,  while  Mr.  Rovensky  Bakersfield  Strike  partment  cast  9,615  plates  for 

mistaking  the  qualities  which  tried  to  build  up  circulation.  It  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Striking 

have  made  him  a  success  in  the  was  a  four-year  struggle  to  get  editorial  employes  of  the  morn-  „i„; 

newspaper  business.  established.  ing  Bakersfield  Press  went  back  ^  aaturday  night. 

Slight,  high-strung,  pipe  The  editor  stimulated  sales  by  to  their  jobs  Sunday,  May  29,  _  _  ,  _ 

smoking  Christicui  Martin  Bom-  engaging  in  a  running  editorial  after  the  management  agreed  to  Men  S  Style  Column 

berger  started  life  on  a  farm  at  battle  with  his  competitor — the  a  compromise  wage  proposal  of  w  1  1 

Warwick  Township,  in  the  Mem-  Dispatch.  The  feuding  end^  the  Bakersfield  Newspaper  Chicago— Weekly  coverage  of 
monite  country  in  Eastern  Penn-  with  the  News  buying  the  Dis-  Guild.  Twenty-one  employes  s  fasnioi^  was  starW  by 

sylvania,  but  his  drive  and  in-  patch  and  the  merged  papers  be-  had  been  out  for  18  days,  a  emcago  Tribune  on  May  26 

dividuality  caused  him  to  cut  came  a  tri-weekly.  Since  1922,  Under  the  agreement,  the  ^  feature  is  column  devoted  to 

loose  from  the  soil  to  achieve  >t  has  been  a  daily.  Press  will  pay  the  $94  a  week  ,*  which 

..  .  •••  *9  ^  ^  airailanlo  in  f  nmoan 


seventeen 

furniture  stores 

doing  5  million 
$8  worth  of 
business 


Daily  Hometonn 
IVewspaper 


forn  and  Soy  Seans 
to  acre's 


acre’\ 


Pasture 
25  acres 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  i’aii 
Dyck  of  Henry  County, 
Tenn.,  winners  of  the 
owner-operator  division 
of  the  1948  SOS  con¬ 
test,  and  the  plan  of 
their  farm. 


Corn 

and 

Soy  Beans 
14  acres 


As  an  archifecf  plans  a  home,  so  does  a 
good  farmer  plan  his  farm. 

The  Save-enrich  Our  Soil  (SOS  )com- 
pefifion  gives  recognition  to  farmers  in 
the  fertile  MidSouth  trade  territory  who 
follow  through  on  well-laid  plans  to  use 
their  land  according  to  its  capabilities 
and  treat  it  according  to  its  needs. 

The  SOS  program,  now  in  its  third 
year,  is  sponsored  by  this  newspaper. 
Friends  of  the  Land,  and  the  Memphis 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  State  bankers 
associations  provide  county  leadership, 
and  all  agricultural  services  cooperate. 

Some  400  farmers,  farm  leaders  and 
rural  businessmen  from  all  over  this  area 
rallied  in  Memphis,  as  guests  of  The 
Press-Scimitar,  for  this  year's  SOS  ban¬ 
quet.  It  is  more  than  a  soil  conservation 
contest.  SOS  encourages  farmers  not 
only  to  protect  their  land,  but  also  to 
improve  its  fertility. 

National  Friends  of  the  Land  has 
hailed  the  program  as  setting  an  ideal 
pattern  for  soil  conservation  efforts 
throughout  the  country.  Once  again 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  proves  its  lead¬ 
ership  in  promoting  the  resources  of  the 
MidSouth  for  an  even  greater  future. 


Horne 


Farrou'in 

House 


Pasture 
29  acres 


Memphis  Press-Scimitar 


Scripps-Howartl 
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spacebands 


A  PRODUCT  OF  LINOTYPE  RESEARCH 


•  Four  of  o  sot 
of  tpocobonds 
tokon  from  a 
machine  after 
8  hours'  opera¬ 
tion.  All  iMnds 
in  set  contained 
motol  deposits 
on  the  slides. 


#  FourLInolized 
spacebands  aft¬ 
er  more  thon240 
hours'  opera¬ 
tion.  Graphit- 
ing  for  lubrica¬ 
tion  only  care 
given.  Slight 
discoloration 
from  heating 
~no  effect  on 
Linolizing. 


Set  In  Linotype  CaititonUt,  Crbor  end  Sporten 


LINOTYPE 


SPACEBANP* 


ifNOTTfJ 


IINOI.17ED  SLIDES  Oil  spacehands  are 
-<  the  greatest  de\elopnient  vet  in¬ 
troduced  for  cutting  matrix  damage 
and  maintenance  time.  Matrix  side 
walls  do  not  become  crushed  through 
metal  adhesion  to  spacehands.  Proc¬ 
essed  spacehands  have  been  run  for 
almost  a  year  without  showing  any 
signs  of  metal  accumulations. 


fused  to  mold  surfaces.  Even  after 
months  of  continuous  operation, 
Linolized  molds  do  not  require  spe¬ 
cial  cleaning  or  polishing.  Wiping 
with  a  soft  cloth  is  the  only  mainte¬ 
nance  normally  required. 

All  Linotype  molds  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  can  be  Linolized.  Linotype  Uni¬ 
versal  Adjustable  and  Advertising 
Figure  molds  (not  recessed)  will  be 
Linolized  for  $20;  recessed  and  dis¬ 
play  Linotype  molds,  $25  exclusive  of 
repair  work.  Send  molds  with  order  to 
Receiving  Department,  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  23  Hall  Street, 
Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


maintenance  operation  normally  re¬ 
quired.  An  entire  set  of  bands  can  be 
removed  from  the  machine,  lubri¬ 
cated  and  placed  back  in  service  in  a 
few  minutes. 


NEW  LINOLIZED  BANDS  OR  SLIDES 
AVAILABLE  ...New  spacehands  with 
Linolized  slides  are  available  for  only 
$1.65  each,  complete.  Slides  alone  are 
$1.00  each  if  you  care  to  install  them 
on  your  present  wedges.  Linotype 
spaceband  wedges  can  be  recondi¬ 
tioned  by  Mergenthaler  and  new' 
Linolized  slides  installed  for  $1.20 
each.  Send  spacehands  with  order  to 
Receiving  Department,  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  23  Hall  Street, 
Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


HOW  LINOLIZING  IMPROVES 
SPACEBANDS,..Linolizing  is  a  special 
process  for  coating  metals  with  a  hard, 
dense  alloy.  The  hard  alloy  is  \  apor- 
ized  in  a  vacuum  at  extremely  high 
temperatures.  A  sputtering  technicpie, 
similar  to  that  used  in  coating  optics, 
deposits  the  alloy  on  the  base  metal. 
The  alloy  then  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  base  metal,  producing  a 
surface  hardness  205?  greater  than  that 
of  high-speed  steel.  After  spaceband 
slides  have  been  processed,  type  metal 
will  not  adhere  or  become  fused  to  the 
hard,  lustrous,  Linolized  surfaces. 


ORDER  NOW. ..All  owners  of  Lino¬ 
types  can  now  cut  maintenance  time. 
Install  Linolized  spacehands  and 
molds  at  an  amazingly  low  cost.  Order 
from  the  address  below  or  write  your 
nearest  Linotype  representative. 


LINOLIZED  MOLDS  ALSO  AVAILABLE 
...Linolized  molds  cut  maintenance 
time,  eliminate  most  frequent  cause  of 
hard  ejection  and  cut  matrix  damage. 
Metal  does  not  build  up  or  become 


PREVENT  DAMAGE  TO 
MATRICES. ..Linolized 
spacehands  prevent  crushed 
matrix  side  walls  caused  by 
particles  of  metal  adhering 
to  the  casting  surfaces  of 
spaceband  slides. 


Send  for  FREE  brochure 

Clip  coupon  and  mail  today.  Contains 
illustrations  and  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  linolixing  process. 


CUT  MAINTENANCE  TIME 
...Reductions  in  mainte¬ 
nance  time  up  to  505?  have 
been  reported.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  clean  type  met¬ 
al  from  spacehands  every 
shift.  Occasional  graphiting 
for  lubrication  is  the  only 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Dept.  EP-58 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 

Gentlemen: 

Please  rush  my  copy  of  the  new  12-page  brochure  on  Linolizing. 


29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 
Offices  and  representatives:  Bastan,  Chicago,  LosAngeles,  NewOrleans, 
New  York  City,  San  Francisco;  Canodian  Linotype,  l  imited,  Toronto 


COMPANY. 


ADDRESS. 


leadership  through  research 


STATE. 


.ZONE 


FRYING  PAN  TO  FIRE 

THE  DECISION  of  the  Federal  Communi- 

catioas  Commission  in  abrogating  the 
Mayflower  Decision  to  permit  radio  sta¬ 
tions  to  editorialize  on  the  air  in  their  own 
name  in  effect  will  take  broadcasters  out  of 
the  frying  pan  and  put  them  in  the  fire. 

The  broadcasters  have  been  seeking  this 
relaxation  of  FCC  rules  for  years  and  some 
of  them  view  this  decision  as  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  and  a  great  step  forward.  It  may  be 
victory  over  FCC  in  the  immediate  con¬ 
troversy  but  the  Commission  still  has  the 
power  to  grant  or  rescind  licenses  and  the 
difficulties  involved  therein  will  more  than 
ever  plague  broadcasters. 

FCC  has  now  decided  that  a  station  can 
express  its  personal  viewpoint  on  current 
issues  providing  the  station  also  presents 
a  "reasonably  balanced"  presentation  of 
contrary  viewpoints.  And  the  “balance”  of 
editorial  opinion  will  be  subject  to  exami 
nation,  just  as  program  content  is,  when 
a  station's  license  comes  up  for  renewal. 

I  How  much  free  speech  is  there  when  a 
I  government  agency  has  the  power  to  judge 
I  periodically  whether  or  not  you  have  been 
fair,  impartial  or  balanced  and,  if  the  judg- 
I  ment  is  “no,"  to  take  away  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speak? 

Radio  people  like  to  compare  their  right 
to  free  speech  to  freedom  of  the  press.  But 
the  fact  remains  they  cannot  be  carelessly 
I  compared.  Radio,  unlike  newspapers,  must 
I  operate  under  a  government  license  which 
I  can  be  revoked  if  the  station  does  not  ad¬ 
here  to  rules  set  by  the  government. 

We  agree  with  this  statement  of  the 
New  York  Times: 

j  “The  question  arises  whether  the  radio 
I  industry  has  not  paid  a  high  price  for  its 
I  new-found  freedom  to  editorialize.  The 
I  modification  of  the  Mayflower  decision  in 
I  effect  gives  a  governmental  agency  the 
j  power  to  decide  whether  a  radio  station  is 
;  conducting  its  editorial  policy  on  an  im¬ 
partial  basis  and,  if  it  disapproves,  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  extreme  penalty  of  putting  the 
I  station  out  of  business.  With  the  Commis¬ 
sion  constantly  undergoing  a  turnover  in 
personnel,  that  hardly  seems  conducive  to 
maximum  freedom  of  expression. 

“Similarly,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
FCC,  if  it  is  to  be  consistent,  can  limit 
j  its  concern  for  balance  in  editorial  opinion 
'  merely  to  one  station  at  a  time.  The  whole 
Mayflower  case  revolved  around  radio  giv¬ 
ing  editorial  support  to  a  political  candi¬ 
date.  If  there  are  to  be  ‘Republican,’ 
i  ‘Democratic’  and  ‘Independent’  stations, 
j  would  not  the  political  beliefs  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant  for  a  new  station  be  pertinent  to 
i  maintaining  an  impartial  radio  system  in 
a  given  community? 

“Before  it  cheers  the  FCC  decision  too 
loudly,  the  broadcasting  industry  might 
ponder  whether  it  has  not  opened  a  Pan- 
I  dora’s  box  by  inviting  the  government  to 
j  take  further  action  in  the  matter  of  edi- 
I  torial  opinion.” 

Broadcasting  under  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  cannot  expect  to  exercise  indepen* 
dent  freedom  of  speech  on  the  air  without 
government  interference  as  long  as  stations 
are  licensed  by  government  and  the  color 
of  opinions  expressed  is  a  paramount  con¬ 
dition  in  procuring  a  license. 


.4nd  He  began  again  to  teach  by  the  sea 
side:  and  there  was  gathered  unto  Him  a 
great  multitude,  so  that  He  entered  into  a 
ship,  and  sat  in  the  sea;  and  the  whole 
multitude  was  hv  the  sea  on  the  land. — St. 
.Mark,  IV;  1. 


NEWS  SUPPRESSION? 

AT  A  RECENT  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
an  editor  cited  what  he  called  an  example 
of  justifiable  withholding  of  news. 

A  public  official  asked  the  paper  to  with¬ 
hold  the  fact  that  he  was  seeking  a  consid¬ 
erable  salary  increase  for  one  of  his 
employees,  the  widow  of  a  controversial 
political  figure  of  many  years  previous.  It 
was  explained  that  through  several  years 
of  experience  she  had  become  an  expert, 
valuable  and  trusted  public  servant,  that 
she  was  in  need  of  a  better  income,  and 
she  merited  a  raise.  The  editor  rational¬ 
ized  as  follows: 

“Yet  this  raise  was  to  be  paid  from  the 
money  of  taxpayers  and  it  seemed  justi¬ 
fiable  that  they  should  know  about  the 
officeholder’s  efforts  to  get  it  for  her.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  considered  most  tax¬ 
payers  wouldn’t  care,  so  long  as  she  was  a 
reliable,  efficient  worker. 

“Those  who  would  be  most  closely  con¬ 
cerned  would  be  the  political  enemies  of 
her  late  husband,  including  many  who  had 
violently  opposed  her  original  appoint¬ 
ment. 

“We  concluded  that  publication  of  the 
story  would  result  in  unjustified  use  of  the 
facts  to  condemn  an  innocent  woman  and 
make  political  capital  for  her  late  hus¬ 
band’s  enemies.” 

That  is  curious  and  dangerous  reasoning, 
it  seems  to  us. 

It  is  a  head-in-the-sand  viewpoint  on 
news  suppression  which,  if  followed  by 
other  such  self- justifications,  leads  up  so 
many  alleys  that  a  newspaper  can  hardly 
defend  its  integrity  or  consistency. 

Using  his  example,  would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  print  the  story  promptly  so 
that  the  taxpayers  could  know  about  their 
business,  confident  their  newspaper  will 
tell  them  all?  Then,  if  the  newspaper 
agrees  with  the  suggestion,  believes  the 
.salary  increase  is  justified  and  merited,  it 
can  undertake  an  editorial  program  sup¬ 
porting  it. 

What  item  in  the  daily  grist  of  the  news¬ 
papers'  mill  does  not  delight  or  embarrass 
someone,  or  leave  them  indifferent?  Self¬ 
justification  for  withholding  news  to  which 
the  people  are  entitled  is  the  result  of 
short-range  thinking. 

It  is  best  to  print  the  news  first  and  do 
your  justifying  in  the  editorial  columns. 


NEWSPAPER  AD  POWER 

MANUFACTURERS  and  local  merchants 
have  exhibited  an  increasing  awareness 
of  the  power  of  newspaper  advertising  in 
the  last  three  years.  But  few  of  them  re¬ 
alize  how  potent  this  medium  really  is 
until  they  are  forced  to  operate  without  it 

Early  this  year  a  28day  pressmen's 
strike  closed  down  both  newspapers  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  A  survey  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Portland  Retail  Trade  Bu¬ 
reau  revealed  this  effect  on  business: 

Eighty  percent  of  the  stores  stated  traf¬ 
fic  was  down  during  the  strike;  72%  felt 
a  decline  in  business;  83%  of  them  substi¬ 
tuted  other  means  of  advertising  and  pub 
licity;  70%  of  them  said  they  would  not 
continue  the  substitute  methods. 

In  other  words,  newspaper  advertising 
is  vital  to  the  business  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  vital  to  the  individual  stores 
that  use  it,  for  without  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  their  store  traffic  falls  off  and  their 
sales  decline. 

MORE  ON  ‘POSITION' 

FURTHER  evidence  is  at  hand  that  any 

position  in  the  newspaper  is  good  for  an 
advertiser  providing,  of  course,  that  his 
copy  is  right.  It  might  calm  some  of  the 
agency-advertiser  demand  for  “right  hand 
page,”  “above  the  fold,”  “forward  of  page 
7,”  etc. 

A  University  of  Iowa  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  study  of  38  newspapers  in  the  under 
30.000-circulation  class  showed  that  the 
majority  of  the  25  best-read  ads  were  be¬ 
low  the  fold,  there  was  little  difference  in 
right  and  left-hand  positions  and  just  as 
many  of  them  were  behind  page  7  as  were 
ahead  of  it. 

Here  is  ammunition  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  harassed  by  local  ad 
vertisers  and  agencies  for  some  alleged 
better  position.  It  doesn’t  make  much 
difference  in  readership  where  the  ad 
appears  in  the  newspaper  if  it  is  a  good 
ad.  It  will  be  read.  Conversely,  a  poor 
ad  probably  won’t  be  read  no  matter 
where  it  appears. 

"READERSHIP  HGURES" 

WE  WOULD  like  to  endorse  the  comments 

of  our  promotion  columnist,  T.  S.  Irvin, 
on  page  64  of  this  issue  in  reference  to 
the  “readership"  claims  of  mass  circula¬ 
tion  magazines. 

Some  advertising  statisticians  and  some 
advertising  trade  journals  insist  on  com¬ 
paring  newspaper  circulations  with  radio 
home  figures  and  magazine  “readership" 
figures. 

Newspaper  figures  are  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  whereas  radio  home  figures  indicate 
a  potential  audience  but  not  an  actual  one. 
and  magazine  “readership”  figures  are  il¬ 
lusory  being  hypothetical  projections. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  was 
established  to  erect  standards  of  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  circulation.  “What 
ABC  fought  long  to  establish  is  by  tWs 
new  device  completely  destroyed,”  Irvin 
writes. 

ABC  should  condemn  these  exaggera 
tions  and  distortions  of  circulation  figures 
which  it  audits. 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


Capt.  Harry  F.  Guggenheim, 
co-publisher  of  Hempstead  (N. 
y.)  Newsday,  receiv^  an  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
at  Clark  University’s  commence 
ment. 

A.  Wallace  Barnes,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Gallup  (N. 
M.)  Independent,  has  received 
an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
literature  from  Monmouth  Col¬ 
lege  at  Monmouth,  Ill.  He  Is  a 
1904  Monmouth  graduate. 

Edwin  M.  Waterbury,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palla¬ 
dium-Times,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  board  of  visi¬ 
tors  of  Oswego  State  Teachers 
College. 

Alfred  G.  Hill,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chester  (Pa.) 
Times,  was  named  “Man  of  the 
Year,”  at  a  banquet  of  Chester 
Business  Men’s  Association,  May 
25,  for  his  contribution  to  com¬ 
munity  welfare  and  advance¬ 
ment. 

Robert  Crabb  of  the  Crook- 
iton  Times  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minnesota  Associa¬ 
ted  Press  at  its  semi-annual 
meeting,  succeeding  Walter 
Mickelson,  New  Ulm  Journal 
publisher. 

Earl  Tucker,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Thomasville  ( Ala. ) 
Times,  is  managing  the  home¬ 
town  ball  club. 

John  C.  Sturtevant,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Wausau  (Wis. )  Daily 
Record  -  Herald,  underwent  a 
successful  operation  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  Minn.,  for  the  removal  of 
his  larynx.  He  will  be  at  Kah- 
ler  Hospital,  Rochester,  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks. 

Ben  Kaufman,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Spencer 
(Ind.)  World,  has  been  named 
director  of  public  relations  and 
publicity  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Waste  Material  Deal¬ 
ers.  Inc. 

Frank  W.  Spencer,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Newark  (O. ) 
Advocate-American  Tribune  was 
among  the  Denison  University 
(Granville,  O.)  alumni  honored 
at  a  Family  Week  celebration. 


On  The  Business  Side 


Morten  L.  Lenrow,  who  has 
been  a  research  executive  on 
the  American  Weekly,  has  been 
promoted  from  research  man¬ 
ager  of  Esquire  magazine  to 
marketing  research  manager  of 
Esquire,  Inc. 

Watson  T.  Brown,  business 
manager.  Royal  Oak  ( Mich. ) 
Tribune,  recently  completed  20 
years  with  the  paper. 

Charles  B.  Lord,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Detroit  Adcraft  Club. 

Albert  Karsch,  Ironwood 
(Mich.)  Daily  Globe  business 
manager,  has  left  to  return  to 
Farmington,  Mo.,  his  birthplace, 
where  he  will  live.  He  had  been 
with  the  paper  since  1928. 

Richard  C.  Lundgren,  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  manager  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic,  has  been 
named  retail  ad  manager  of  the 
papers. 

John  F.  O’Regan,  one-time 
Cincinnati  ( O. )  Enquirer  artgra- 
vure  adveritsing  manager,  has 
become  public  relations  director 
of  the  John  Shillito  department 
store  in  that  city,  succeeding 
Robert  M.  Benham,  who  will 
open  his  own  publicity  office. 

Byron  J.  Dietrich,  St.  Louis 
( Mo. )  Post-Dispatch  personnel 
manager,  won  $40,300  with  a 
$2.50  Irish  Sweepstakes  ticket 
June  4  on  Amour  Drake,  the 
horse  that  placed  second. 

John  K.  Ottley,  Jr.,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  advertising  director  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  and 
has  not  yet  announced  his  future 
plans. 

Henry  T.  Larsen,  circulation 
manager  for  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-Times,  is  this  month  ob¬ 
serving  his  37th  anniversary 
with  the  daily.  He  started  as 
a  carrier  for  the  old  Journal- 
News.  In  1916  he  became  circu¬ 
lation  clerk  for  that  paper,  and 
after  returning  to  Racine  from  a 
hitch  in  the  Navy,  he  became 
circulation  manager  on  June  1, 
1919.  He  continued  in  that  po¬ 
sition  with  merger  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  News  and  Times  Call  as  the 
•’oiirnal-Times. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

Edwin  L.  James,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
recently  received  the  rosette  of 
officer  in  the  Order  of  Artistic 


Highballing 

Robert  M.  SpeideL  young  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Visalia  (Calii.)  Times 
Delta,  poses  as  a  railroadman  to 
provide  a  special  illustration  for 
the  T-D's  108-page  rodeo  and 
homecoming  edition. 


New  York  Post,  and  political 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Times. 

Robert  Humphreys,  former 
national  affairs  editor  of  News¬ 
week  who  was  with  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service  for  10  years, 
has  been  appointed  a  public  re¬ 
lations  director  for  the  Republic 
was  in  Congress. 

Glenn  M.  Green,  Jr.,  has 
transferred  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  bureau  at 
Austin,  Tex.,  to  the  INS  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  bureau.  Mrs. 
Green,  who  writes  under  the 
name  Virginia  Forbes,  will  leave 
the  Austin  American-Statesman 
to  join  him  in  July. 

Everett  Gerry,  one-time  staff 
member  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Enquirer  and  bureau  man¬ 
ager  for  INS  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
has  joined  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  in  Philadelphia. 

Arthur  Lenahan  has  joined 
the  Passaic  (N.  J. )  Herald-News 
staff  and  is  covering  the  Clifton 
beat. 

Charles  Seagraves  is  new  on 


the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News 
sports  staff;  Addison  Merrick  on 
the  city  staff. 

John  C.  Beale  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe  night  copy  desk 
is  in  England  to  study  traffic  in 
the  London  suburbs,  gathering 
material  for  a  parking  report 
for  his  home  city,  Newton,  a 
Boston  suburb. 

Olga  Owens,  literary  editor 
of  the  Boston  Sunday  ,  Post,  Uas 
returned  to  work  after  an  illness 
of  several  months. 

Hebert  Kenny,  Boston  Post 
city  staffer,  has  been  elect^ 
president  of  the  Boston  Catholic 
Writers  Club. 

John  McLean  has  left  the 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  for  the 
third  time  in  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer,  this  time  to  join  the  Ed 
monton  (Alta.)  Bulletin  staff. 

Arnott  G.  Magurn,  formerly 
with  Reuters  in  Ottawa  and  the 
Montreal  (Que.)  Star,  has  been 
named  editor-in-chief  of  a  new 
(Canadian  weekly,  Canadian 
Trader,  devoted  to  the  steel, 
metal  and  allied  industries. 

John  V.  Field,  one-time  re¬ 
porter  and  city  editor  of  the 
Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Daily  Press, 
and  in  charge  of  the  Pacific  edi¬ 
tion  of  Stars  and  Stripes  during 
the  war,  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  undergraduate  publica¬ 
tions  at  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia. 

H.  Michael  Krumlauf  has  re¬ 
signed  his  post  as  wire  editor  of 
the  Newark  (O.)  Advocate  to 
go  to  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch.  William  R.  Lee,  court¬ 
house  reporter,  succeeds  him. 

Richard  Hull  West,  recently 
with  the  Associated  Press,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  bureau,  has  joined 
the  Newark  Advocate  staff  as 
courthouse  reporter. 

John  Aboya,  former  manager 
of  the  Milwaukee  bureau  of 
United  Press,  has  joined  the 
Kleu-Van  Pieterson-Dunlap  As¬ 
sociates.  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
as  assistant  director  of  the  news 
bureau. 

Ezra  Goodman  is  now  writing 
a  Hollyywood  column  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Independent  group 
of  papers. 

Joseph  G.  Donovan,  former 
sports  editor-columnist  on  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  has 
been  engaged  as  editor  of  Na¬ 
tional  Shufflebeard  News. 

(Continude  on  page  42) 


Havelock  H.  Newcombe  re¬ 
tired  June  1  as  advertising  man 
ager  of  the  Calgary  t  Alta. ) 
Herald,  a  post  he  held  since 
1935.  Previously  he  had  been 
with  the  Vancouver  ( B.  C. ) 
Daily  Province  and  national 
sales  office  of  Southam  Newspa¬ 
pers,  of  which  the  Herald  is  one. 

F.  W.  Crabbe  will  retire  as 
advertising  director  of  the  Ot- 
tau’a  (Ont.)  Citizen  at  the  end 
of  this  year,  and  since  June  1 
has  been  serving  largely  in  an 
advisorj'  capacity.  Leonard- 
Gates  has  been  named  advertis- 


Merit  from  the  Mayor  of  Mont¬ 
martre  who  praised  Mr.  James’ 
work  while  a  correspondent  in 
Paris. 

Nancy  Henderson  MacLen- 
NAN,  for  seven  years  a  New  York 
Times  reporter,  has  been  ap- 
jointed  an  information  officer  in 
the  United  States  Information 
Service  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  by  the 
State  Department. 

Ansel  E.  Talbert,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Aviation  Writ¬ 
ers  Association,  which  now  has 
200  members. 
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Merrill  S.  Gaffney  is  editor 
of  Outdoor  West,  new  bimonthly 
magazine.  He  resigned  as  editor 
of  the  Reno  (Nev. )  Gazette  last 
year  to  prepare  for  the  new  en¬ 
terprise. 

Denton  Brewerton,  formerly 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  has  joined 
the  Boise  (Ida.)  Statesman  staff 
as  a  reporter. 

William  S.  Baxter,  formerly 
with  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
Morning  Advocate  and  Ruston 
(La.)  Daily  Leader,  has  become 
director  of  public  relations  for 
Howard  College  in  Alabama, 
succeeding  Marvin  G.  Osborn, 
Jr.,  who  resigned  to  work  for 
Mississippi  State  College. 

Charles  G  r  i  r  r  o  ,  Phoenix 
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lAriz. )  Arizona  Republic  staffer 
for  the  past  few  months,  is  re¬ 
joining  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Sfar, 

Margie  Wilson,  previously 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  as¬ 
sistant  women's  page  editor,  has 
moved  to  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
city  news  staff  to  replace  Doro¬ 
thy  Shuler,  who  resigned  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Covington,  Ind. 

V.  L.  Craig,  for  22  years  a 
news  reporter  for  the  weekly 
Williams  (Ariz. )  Seu's  despite 
the  fact  that  he  is  blind,  has 
resigned  to  move  to  a  New  Mex¬ 
ico  farm  with  his  wife. 

Ralph  S.  Gordon,  automobile 
editor  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Post-Enquirer  for  10  years,  has 
joined  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  as  as¬ 
sistant  public  relations  manager, 
at  San  Francisco. 


Varner 


Fields  Var¬ 
ner,  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Jour¬ 
nal  staffer,  has 
been  named 
amusement  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Adver¬ 
tiser-Journal 
Sunday  edition. 
He  will  continue 
his  weekday  du¬ 
ties  as  Journal 
reporter  and 
edit  a  Sunday 
column,  “Under 
the  Marquee.” 


J.  R.  Kimbrough,  a  member 
of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald 
staff  for  20  years  and  sports  edi¬ 
tor  since  iB4i, 
resigned  this 
week  to  become 
business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  In- 
dianapolis 
Olympians  of 
the  National 
Basketball 
League.  Ed  Ash¬ 
ford,  assistant 
sports  editor  for 
10  years,  was 
appointed  sports 
editor,  and  Bob  ■  ui  j 

Adair,  a  staff  Ashtord 

member  for  seven  years  and 
acting  sports  editor  during  war 
years,  was  named  as  assistant 
sports  editor. 


Wedding  Bells 


Dr.  Robert  W.  Desmond, 
chairman  of  the  University  of 
California  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  now  on  sabbatical  leave 
and  a  former  news  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
Emily  Wall,  May  17,  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Julie  Braun,  of  the  Jackson 
( Mich. )  Citizen  Patriot  business 
office,  and  Robert  Freiberg,  of 
Jackson,  recently,  at  Jackson. 

Robert  McGregor,  until  re¬ 
cently  assistant  sports  editor  of 
the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  and 
Bernadine  Brewer,  of  Jackson, 
June  2,  on  the  Bride  and  Groom 
radio  show  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Robert  Zimmerman,  manager 
of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  United 
Press  bureau,  and  Felicitas 
Espinosa,  formerly  of  the  Los 
Alamos  (N.  M.)  Times,  April  24, 
at  Espanola,  N.  M. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


"The  Mayor  was  here  about  my  editorial;  get  a  photographer  finl 
then  a  doctor!" 


Changes  Made 
In  Toledo  Blade 
Editorial  Staff 


paper. 

Coinciding  Fallon 

with  them  was 
the  retirement  of  Robert  A. 
French,  for  many  years  the 
Blade’s  sports  editor.  With  the 
title  of  sports  editor  emeritus, 
Mr.  French  will  continue  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Blade.  Most  of 
his  time,  however,  he  intends  to 
travel.  He  joined  the  Blade  in 
1916. 

Joseph  V.  Knack,  who  joined 
the  Blade  in  1941  and  who  has 
been  copy  desk  chief  for  the 
past  five  years,  will  succeed  Mr. 
French  in  the  direction  of  the 
sports  staff.  His  previous  news¬ 
paper  experience  has  been  in 
Dallas  and  Detroit  and  as  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star. 

Other  transfer^  include  Lea- 
man  L.  Faris  from  telegraph  to 
new  editor;  Howard  Warwick 
from  copy  reader  to  chief  of  the 
copy  desk,  and  William  T.  John¬ 
son  from  copy  reader  to  acting 
telegraph  editor. 

The  new  assistant  managing 
editor  is  a  native  of  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.  Mr.  Fallon  came  to  the 
Blade  from  the  Newark  (N.  J. ) 
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Star-Eagle,  one  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  published  by  the  late  Paul 
Block.  Mr.  Fallon  attended 
Fordham  Law  School. 

Mr.  Faris  is  a  graduate  of 
Ohio  University  and  worked 
with  newspapers  in  Lima,  Chilli 
cothe  and  Fremont  before  join 
ing  the  Toledo  Times  and  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  Blade  five  years  ago. 


French  Knack 

Mr.  Knack  was  born  in  Wyan¬ 
dotte.  Mich.,  and  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

Mr.  Warwick,  who  has  served 
the  Blade  many  years,  is  a  son 
of  the  late  Jack  Warwick,  once 
widely  quoted  Blade  paragraph- 
er  and  columnist. 

Mr.  Johnson  came  to  the  Blade 
a  year  ago. 


5  Get  SDX  Prizes 


Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Five  news¬ 
papermen  received  awards  to¬ 
taling  $350  from  the  Fort  Worth 
Chaptei,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  The 
winners:  Bill  Haworth,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  for  the 
best  news  writing  of  1948;  Irvin 
Farman,  Star-Telegram  feature 
writing:  Walter  R.  Humphrey, 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Press, 
editorial  writing:  Blackie  Sher 
rod  of  the  Press,  sports  story; 
Bill  Durham,  Star-Telegram 
farm  writer,  best  news  photogra¬ 
phy  shot  (taken  when  he  was 
a  Press  employe). 
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Toledo,  O.  —  Appointment  of 
Edward  P.  Fallon  to  the  post  of 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade 
was  announced 
last  week.  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Mr. 

Fallon,  a  news¬ 
paperman  for 
30  years  and  a 
member  of  the 
Blade’s  staff 
since  1940,  was 
in  addition  to 
several  other 
transfers  on  the 
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The  Daily  Star  telephone  room  is  air-conditioned,  has 
flickerless  fluorescent  lighting,  and  is  wired  for  quiet  unob¬ 
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Vanderpoel  ‘Dares’ 
To  Rap  Big  Business 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — Robert  P.  Vander¬ 
poel,  financial  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Herald- American,  has 
dared  to  be  cri¬ 
tical  of  business 
management  po¬ 
licies  which  he 
considers  not  in 
the  interest  of  a 
healthy  free  en¬ 
terprise  system. 

As  a  result, 
business  leaders 
who  formerly 
cussed  the  edi¬ 
tor  privately 
have  come  to 
realize  his  sin¬ 
cerity  and  to 
admire  him  for  his  candor  and 
sound  judgment. 

Mr.  Vanderpoel’s  column  is 
no  “pillar  of  reactionary  com¬ 
ment’  but  rather  a  daily  discus- 
I  sion  of  business,  written  for  the 
average  reader  instead  of  top 
management  personnel.  Bob 
Vanderpoel  has  been  writing 
frankly  about  financial  matters 
and  business  policy  for  nearly 
30  years. 

Criticized  Stock  Exchange 

His  first  “editorials”  of  a  cri¬ 
tical  nature  appeared  in  the  old 
Chicago  Evening  Journal  when 
he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on 
that  then-holy-of-holy  business 
sanctums,  the  Chicago  Stock 
Exchange. 

Some  members  of  the  ex¬ 
change  were  shocked  and  one 
man  likened  Vanderpoel’s  series 
to  a  “guest”  who  had  written 
about  the  affairs  of  a  private 
club.  Some  sought  to  have  him 
barred  from  the  exchange.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  later,  however,  Mr. 
Vanderpoel  was  invited  as 
guest  speaker  at  the  Chicago 
'  Stock  Exchange's  annual  ban¬ 
quet. 

I  In  more  recent  years,  the 
I  H-A  financial  columnist  drew 
i  the  ire  of  one  of  Chicago’s  bet- 
i  ter  known  tempestuous  business 
I  executives  who  sputtered  that 
he  “hoped  to  be  present  at  your 
j  hanging.”  But  Big  Bob  Vander- 
I  poel  hasn’t  been  over-awed  by 
!  Big  Business.  Through  his  daily 
columns  he  has  won  over  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  business  leaders  who 
look  to  see  what  •“Vanderpoel 
I  Says.” 

j  Honored  by  Railroads 

j  Recently,  Mr.  Vanderpoel  re- 
I  ceived  the  1948  newspaperman’s 
award  of  the  Federation  for 
Railroad  Progress  for  his  “out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  cause  of 
progressive  railroading  by  his 
i  clear,  concise,  accurate  and  in- 
!  formed  reporting”  of  the  rail¬ 
road  industry.  The  award  was 
I  presented  to  Vanderpoel  at  the 
federation’s  second  annual  din¬ 
ner  in  New  York  by  Robert 
R.  Young,  chairman  of  the  fed¬ 
eration. 

A  railroad  executive,  attend¬ 
ing  the  federation  dinner  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  confided 
to  Vanderpoel  that  he  has  kept 
a  scrapbook  of  his  daily  col¬ 
umns  for  years. 


On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Vander¬ 
poel  saw  fit  to  criticize  a  major 
change  in  policy  of  a  large  Chi¬ 
cago  mail  order  firm.  The  then 
managing  ooitor  of  the  paper 
noted  the  critical  comment  after 
the  paper  had  gone  to  press. 
He  insisted,  over  Vanderpoels 
protests,  that  some  of  the  more 
critical  statements  be  deleted 
or  softened.  Mr.  Vanderpoel, 
under  orders,  rewrote  sections 
of  the  column  for  later  editions. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  Now  Agrees 

To  his  surprise,  the  chairman 
of  the  board,  whose  firm’s  policy 
had  been  subjected  to  criticism, 
called  to  inquire  why  the  col¬ 
umn  had  been  changed,  adding 
that  he  had  plann^  to  have 
copies  of  the  original  column  be¬ 
fore  each  director  at  a  board 
meeting  that  day. 

More  recently,  Mr.  Vander¬ 
poel  has  been  at  odds  with  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  on 
the  question  of  ^uity  capital. 
He  has  been  insisting  that  equity 
capital  w?s  to  be  had,  not  from 
high  places,  but  from  the  mas¬ 
ses. 

The  New  York  exchange 
made  a  survey  of  the  situation 
and  found  that  Mr.  Vanderpoel 
was  right.  The  current  newspa¬ 
per  campaign,  designed  to  ob¬ 
tain  capital  investments  from 
the  new  income  groups,  is  a  re¬ 
sult. 

Favors  Grouping  Laws 

Bob  Vanderpoel,  who  was  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  of  the  old  Journal 
from  1920  to  29  and  in  the  same 
capacity  for  the  Herald-Ameri- 
can  since  1929,  believes  finan¬ 
cial  sections  ( or  better  yet.  busi¬ 
ness  news  pages)  are  meant  for 
all  readers  of  newspapers. 

“Most  financial  pages  are  in¬ 
adequate,”  he  told  E  &  P,  “be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  print  enough 
business  news.  If  space  would 
permit,  I  would  like  to  see  all 
financial  and  business  news,  in¬ 
cluding  labor,  grouped  in  one 
section.  In  that  way.  we  can 
make  the  financial-business 
news  pages  appeal  to  the  aver¬ 
age  reader,  who  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  business.” 

He  also  favors  a  minimum  of 
technical  terms  in  financial  and 
business  news  reporting.  He  is 
a  staunch  advocate  of  first  giv¬ 
ing  the  facts  and  using  inter¬ 
pretation  sparingly  and  with 
benefit  of  ample  background. 
He  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
changing  the  context  of  annual 
financial  reports  so  as  to  give 
a  more  realistic  and  consistent 
picture  of  a  company’s  net  earn¬ 
ings. 

Tough  on  Handouts 

Mr.  Vanderpoel  and  his  staff 
will  not  accept  handouts  on  an¬ 
nual  reports  unless  they  are 
accompanied  with  the  report 
itself.  He  and  his  staff  reserve 
the  right  to  write  their  .stories 
of  annual  statements  from  the 
original  reports,  rather  than 
using  a  publicity  release  that 
may  gloss  over  some  important 
factors. 


Publicity  releases  are  care¬ 
fully  scrutinized,  and  if  Mr. 
Vanderpoel  feels  there  is  more 
“special  pleading”  than  news  in 
a  release,  he  often  makes  a  no¬ 
tation  across  a  handout  such  as 
“How  about  an  ad?”  and  passes 
the  release  along  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

With  today’s  tight  papers,  he 
said,  a  financial  ^itor’s  biggest 
job  is  “a  matter  of  selection.” 

Cites  Change  in  Policy 

While  discussing  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Vanderpoel  recalled  the 
former  policy  of  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana,  which  in 
the  “good  old  days”  issued  a 
skeletonized  balance  sheet  re¬ 
port  on  a  piece  of  paper  the 
size  of  ladies’  stationery.  Such 
constituted  the  annual  public 
report  of  the  company,  he 
stated. 

“Today,  Standard  of  Indiana 
holds  a  luncheon  for  financial 
writers  in  advance  of  release  of 
the  annual  statement,  with  top 
executive  personnel  and  direc¬ 
tors  in  attendance,”  said  Van¬ 
derpoel.  “Financial  editors  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  go  over 
the  annual  report  with  a  fine 
tooth  comb  and  questions  are 
answered  frankly  and  freely. 
The  same  policy  is  now  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  leading  com¬ 
panies.” 

Mr.  Vanderpoel  added  that 
when  he  began  covering  finan¬ 
cial  news,  reporters  often  had 
to  buy  ctock  in  order  to  hold 
a  proxy  that  would  admit  the 
writer  to  a  stockholders’  annual 
meeting.  “The  only  drawback 
today  is  that  we  can’t  attend 
too  many  stockholder  luncheons 
and  we  must  rely  on  the  com¬ 
plete  annual  reports  for  our 
stories,”  he  said. 

Suggests  Alternate  Releases 

He  suggested  that  big  com¬ 
panies  alternate  releasing  their 
annual  reports,  so  as  to  give 
both  evening  and  morning 
papers  a  fair  break,  instead  of 
following  “the  eastern  policy” 
of  a  morning  paper  release  each 
year. 

The  Herald-American  is  the 
only  Hearst  paper  that  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  conduct  an  Investor’s 
Service  Department,  he  pointed 
out,  explaining  that  he  has  al¬ 
ways  followed  the  policy  of  try¬ 
ing  to  give  people  correct  infor¬ 
mation  on  investment  matters, 
but  letting  them  make  up  their 
own  minds  as  to  what  stocks 
to  buy.  Miail  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  varies  with  the  stock  mar¬ 
kets’  activities,  averaging  from 
100  to  500  letters  a  week,  he 
said. 

Mr.  Vanderpoel  knows  how 
to  get  the  “common  touch”  into 
his  writing  on  financial  sub¬ 
jects.  He  recently  did  a  series 
on  money  and  investments, 
showing  how  money  works,  the 
various  kinds  of  savings  ac¬ 
counts,  the  pros  and  cons  of 
stock  and  bond  investments  and 
how  insurance  policies  fit  into 
the  average  person’s  savings 
program.  He  received  hun¬ 
dreds  of  requests  for  reprints 
of  the  entire  series,  further  evi¬ 
dence  that  financial  news  can 
be  made  to  appeal  to  the  aver¬ 
age  reader. 

As  an  editor,  Mr.  Vanderpoel 
is  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
few  young  people  entering 
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252  on  Daily's 
3,000-Mile  Cruise 

Portland.  Ore. — The  Jounial’t 
most  successful  promotion  trip 
was  concluded  when  the  ^2 
passengers  abm’-d  ‘he  S.S 
Prince  George  returned  to  Porf 
land  without  mishap. 

The  Journal  chartered  the 
ship  for  the  3.000-mile  cruise 
from  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  to  Skag- 
way,  Alaska.  The  group  left 
s-^pciei  f^in  on 
May  21.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  there  was  sunshine 
every  day  of  the  cruise. 

Vernon  R.  Churchill,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  and  director  of 
promotion  of  the  Journal,  was 
in  charge  and  Catherine  C. 
Laughton,  director  of  the  Marj' 
Cullen  Cottage,  was  hostess  for 
the  tour. 


journalism  look  to  the  financial 
department  as  an  opportunity 
to  advance.  “They  want  to  ^ 
foreign  correspondents  and  col¬ 
umnists,  or  sports  writers,”  he 
remarked,  “and,  consequently, 
it  is  the  exception  that  seeks 
out  financial  reporting.” 

Seeks  Average  Reader 

Mr.  Vanderpoel  directs  a  staff 
of  five  men  and  four  women, 
each  experienced  in  his  or  her 
own  field.  He  employs  women 
to  do  statistical  work  and  the 
making  of  tables,  with  the  five 
men  doing  the  writing  and  edit 
ing. 

He  writes  his  own  headline 
for  his  daily  column,  which  also 
appears  in  the  Los  Angelti 
( Calif. )  Examiner.  “I  write  my 
own  headlines,”  he  explained 
“in  an  effort  to  tease  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  into  reading  the  col¬ 
umn.  Sometimes  my  associates 
question  my  wisdom,  but  I  am 
trying  to  attract  more  readers 
to  the  financial  pages.” 

Bob  Vanderpoel  is  a  native 
Chicagoan  and  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  where 
he  majored  in  economics  and 
social  science.  He  was  campus 
correspondent  for  the  old  Jour 
nal  when  Richard  Finnegan, 
now  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  was  managing  editor. 
Bob  taught  English  and  eco¬ 
nomics  in  high  school  for  a 
year  after  graduating  from  col¬ 
lege.  He  served  with  the 
American  Red  Cross  overseas 
during  World  War  I  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Journal  as  a  gen 
eral  reporter  after  the  war. 
Finnegan  discovered  Vander 
poel’s  interest  in  economics  and 
assigned  him  to  the  financial 
section,  where  he  has  presided 
with  distinction  ever  since 
■ 

Outdoor  'Oscars' 

Michigan  outdoor  writers  re¬ 
ceived  “Oscar"  awards  for  out¬ 
standing  conservation  work  dur¬ 
ing  1948  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  Michigan  Outdoor 
Writers  Association.  Top  honors 
went  to  the  Northern  Michigan 
Review,  Petoskey  weekly,  and 
its  outdoor  editor,  James  Do¬ 
herty.  For  the  best  outdoor 
writing  for  newspapers,  an 
award  was  presented  to  Jim  Me 
Kenna,  outdoor  writer  for  the 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.  The  sec 
ond  place  prize  went  to  Bert 
Stoll,  also  of  Booth  Newspaper! 
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Dallas  Morning  Nmvrs  tool  room  showing  auxUiarY  motors  and  control  stations 


^  /  Complete  Flexibility 
/  Stepless  Speed  Control 
Extra  Production  Insurance 


Here’s  what  another  well-known  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  man — Leven  Deputy,  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent,  The  Dallas  Morning  News — says  about 
the  General  Electric  electronic  press  drive,  installed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Southwest  by  the  Dallas 
Morning  News: 

"We  believe  in  the  idea  of  complete  flexibility 
of  press  combinations,  stepless  speed  control,  and 
inherent  standby  capacity  for  extra  production 
insurance.  Because  we  believe  electronic  press 
drive  can  answer  these  expectations,  when  we 
planned  our  new  printing  plant,  we  ordered 
General  Electric  electronic  press  drive  equipment." 

The  magic  of  electronics,  successful  in  hundreds 
of  other  applications,  has  now  proved  itself  a 
worthy  partner  in  the  printing  industry.  Through 
the  ignitron  rectifier  tube,  incoming  a-c  power  is 
converted  to  d-c  power  for  accurate  and  complete 
press  control.  Power  costs  are  slashed.  The  entire 
installation  is  compact;  easy  to  operate,  easy  to 
maintain.  Get  the  details  now!  ^  -i-  ••  *1 


G-E  electronic  press 
drive  control  at  Dallas 
Morning  News 


One  of  twenty  40-hp 
motors  driving  new  press 
line  at  Dallas  Morning 
News 
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Yoc/  CA/y  pc/r  your  confidence 

IN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

General  Electric  can  co-ordinate  all  your  electric 
equipment — from  glue  pots  to  press  drives — to 
fit  your  individual  requirements.  Why  not  take 
advantage  of  experienced  G-E  application  engi¬ 
neering.  Just  outline  your  needs  to  a  G-E  Printing 
Specialist  in  our  nearest  sales  office  and  let  him 
help  you  with  your  printing  problems. 
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No  Buses  Today, 
So  Papers  Say 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

FCC  Labels  Wanted 
For  News  and  Opinion 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Radio  station  licensees  (that 
means  television,  too )  may  be 
advocates  now;  they  may  editor¬ 
ialize,  fairly,  on  important  pub 
lie  issues.  (E  &  P,  June  4,  page 
10.)  For  the  Mayflower  Deci¬ 
sion  has  been  sunk. 

Six  members  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
voted  to  “clarify”  the  Mayflower 
ruling;  one  member  (Frieda 
Hennock)  dissented;  two  others 
( Chairman  Coy  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  Walker,  Democrats)  did 
not  participate. 

CBS  Speaks  Out 

The  question  is:  What  are  the 
broadcasters  going  to  do  about 
it?  Only  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  to  date,  has  an¬ 
nounced  formally  that  it  will 
express  its  opinions  from  time 
to  time.  There  has  been  some 
degree  of  negative  reaction. 
Maybe,  it  has  been  stated, 
broadcasters  will  rue  the  day 
they  fought  for  this  ruling,  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  the  FCC  a  greater 
power  than  it  has  possessed  to 
crack  down  and  put  a  too-out¬ 
spoken  advocate  out  of  business. 

The  majority  opinion  said  the 
FCC  would  maintain  a  reason¬ 
able  attitude  and  would  consider 
the  licensee’s  programming  as  a 
whole,  when  weighing  his  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  public  interest,  but  .  .  . 

"This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  stations  may,  with 
impunity,  engage  in  a  partisan 
editorial  campaign  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  issue  or  series  of  issues  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  the  remainder 
of  its  program  schedule  con¬ 
forms  to  the  statutory  form  of 
fairness;  a  licensee  may  not  util¬ 
ize  the  portion  of  its  broadcast 
service  which  confornas  to  the 
statutory  requirements  as  a 
cover  or  shield  for  other  pro¬ 
gramming  which  fails  to  meet 
the  minimum  standards  of  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  public  interest." 

Suffering  in  Silence 

Commissioner  Jones,  in  a 
separate  opinion,  put  his  finger 
on  the  problem  when  he  pointed 
out  that  licensees  have  been  suf¬ 
fering  in  silence  under  the  May¬ 
flower  ruling  because  they  could 
present  their  editorial  views 
through  selection  of  commenta¬ 
tors. 

If  the  other  commissioners 
feel  inclined  to  keep  up  with 
the  Joneses,  something  really 
definite  may  come  out  of  the 
new  edict  which  Judge  Justin 
Miller,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters, 
finds  a  little  bewildering  even 
for  a  judicial  mind. 

Judge  Miller,  hailing  the  deci¬ 
sion  as  "the  greatest  single  vic¬ 
tory  in  behalf  of  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  this  nation  since  the 
Zenger  case  confirming  the  edi¬ 
torial  freedom  of  newspapers,” 
suggested  that  broadcasters  be 
clearer  and  more  specific  in 
their  editorializing  than  the 


Commission  has  been  in  “this 
vague  and  wandering  report.” 

It  takes  no  legal  mind  to  fer¬ 
ret  out  what  Commissioner 
Jones  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote:  “The  Commission  should 
give  special  attention  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  selection  of 
commentators  constitutes  an  as¬ 
pect  of  editorialization  by  licen¬ 
sees.” 

The  Commission  -hould.  he 
advocates,  establish  standards 
for  the  labeling  and  identifica¬ 
tion  of  editorialization  over  the 
air. 

Must  Determine  Character 

“In  the  first  place,”  the  Jones 
opinion  stated,  “the  Commission 
must  put  itself  in  a  position  to 
determine  on  appropriate  occa¬ 
sion  the  character  of  editorial¬ 
ization  by  licensees  whether 
through  their  own  mouths  or 
through  thhe  mouths  of  com¬ 
mentators. 

“It  should  be  realized  that  at 
present  there  is  no  radio  format 
equivalent  to  the  editorial  page 
of  our  newspapers.  Accord¬ 
ingly.  neither  the  Commission 
nor  radio  listeners  are  in  the 
same  position  as  newspaper 
readers  to  identify  editorial 
comment. 

“The  problem  of  labeling  is  all 
the  more  serious  in  radio  by 
reason  of  the  frequent  practice 
of  commingling  editorial  views 
with  programs  dealing  with  ob¬ 
jective  presentation  of  the  news. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  commentator  programs. 
They  do  not,  in  fact,  constitute 
merely  news  broadcasts  nor  on 
the  other  hand  do  they  consti¬ 
tute  purely  editorial  comment. 
Thev  are  rather  a  combination 
of  editorial  opinion  based  upon 
so-called  factual  news  stories, 
which  all  too  frequently  result 
in  loaded  news  stories. 

Good  and  Bad  Ones 

“While  there  are  differences 
between  the  programs  of  differ¬ 
ent  commentators,  and  there  are 
good  commentators  and  bad 
commentators,  in  the  main  list¬ 
eners  believe  that  they  are  be¬ 
ing  furnished  with  critical  news 
summaries  by  all  commentator 
programs.  And  it  is  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  many  such  programs  to 
represent  themselves  as  ‘loaded’ 
news  programs  that  constitutes 
the  vice  herein. 

“While  I  believe  that  the 
Commission  cannot  under  the 
Constitution  and  should  not  in 
any  event  prohibit  the  comming¬ 
ling  of  such  editorial  opinion 
and  new  stories,  nevertheless  I 
believe  it  clear  that  it  has  the 
authority  to  require  the  labeling 
of  editorial  comment. 

“Furthermore,  that  many  so- 
called  commentary  programs, 
although  not  all,  are  obvious  de¬ 
ceits  on  the  listener  has  been 
alluded  to  frequently  both  in 
Congressional  hearings  and  by 


Boston — A  fleet  of  trucks  car¬ 
ried  bundles  of  the  Boston  Post 
to  the  thousands  of  commuters 
stranded  when  the  Eastern  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Railway  bus  strike 
went  into  effect  June  2. 

The  Post,  realizing  many  of 
the  500,000  users  of  the  bus  line 
would  gather  at  bus  stops  and 
terminals  the  first  morning,  un¬ 
aware  of  the  breakdown  of  ne¬ 
gotiations.  put  out  an  extra 
carrying  the  news  of  the  stop¬ 
page  of  bus  service.  These  ex¬ 
tras  were  rushed  for  home  de¬ 
livery  and  also  were  sent  to  the 
commuters  waiting  for  buses. 


prominent  public  officials.  For 
example,  the  use  of  date  lines, 
indicating  that  the  item  about  to 
be  read  originated  in  Moscow, 
Berlin,  Singapore  or  the  White 
House,  are  transparent  falsities 
to  informed  persons. 

“Nevertheless,  thousands  of 
listeners  be.ieve,  if  letters  re¬ 
ceived  in  Congress  and  by  the 
Commission  are  evidence,  that 
such  news  items  are  coming  hot 
over  the  wire  at  that  instant. 
Similarly,  the  use  of  sound  ef¬ 
fects  lends  a  false  and  mislead¬ 
ing  impression. 

“The  Commission  might  well 
promulgate  standards  which  will 
insure  honest  and  factual  report¬ 
ing  of  news  and  honest  and  ac¬ 
curate  labeling  of  what  is  news 
and  what  is  opinion.” 

In  the  Newspaper  Field 

The  FCC  has  given  a  favor¬ 
able  nod  to  the  Fairfield  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  for  a  new  AM  full¬ 
time  station  at  Danbury,  Conn. 
Fairfield  already  has  an  FM 
license.  Principals  in  the  com¬ 
pany  include  members  of  the 
Lee  family  who  own  the  Frank 
H.  Lee  Co.,  hat  makers,  and  hold 
about  one-fourth  of  the  shares 
in  Danbury  News-Times  under  a 
trust  agreement. 

The  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script  -  Telegram  underwrote 
most  of  the  expenses  of  broad¬ 
casting  "Meet  the  Press”  from 
the  Mount  Holyoke  College  cam¬ 
pus  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
went  into  television  June  6  with 
the  debut  of  WKY-TV,  almost  a 
year  from  the  day  it  received  its 
permit.  More  than  $500,000  has 
been  invested  in  equipment.  The 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Daily  Ok¬ 
lahoman  included  a  38-page 
section  devoted  to  video. 

■ 

Fire  and  Water  Fail 
To  Stop  Flo’w  of  News 

Chicago — George  Wilson,  52, 
night  operator  of  the  City  Press 
tube  system  for  the  City  News 
Bureau,  Chicago  dailies  and  the 
Associated  Press,  stood  up  to  his 
ankles  in  water  in  the  smoke- 
filled  tube  terminal  in  the  old 
Ashland  building.  June  2.  and 
continued  to  send  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  while  the  adjacent  Apollo 
Theater  was  gutted  by  fire. 

Mr.  Wilson  flashed  the  city 
desk  of  the  City  News  Bureau 
that  the  theater  was  in  flames 
and  returned  to  the  tube  room, 
where  he  remained  two  hours. 
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Zenith  Begins 
Big  Ad  Drive 
On  New  FM  Set 

Chicago — Zenith  Radio  Corp 
is  launching  a  $350,000  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  on  its  new  straight  * 
FM  receiver.  “The  Major” 
priced  at  $39.95,  marking  the 
largest  appropriation  the  com¬ 
pany  has  ever  used  to  introduce 
a  model  in  this  price  bracket 
according  to  H.  C.  Bonfig,  vice- 
president. 

Cooperative  advertising,  chief¬ 
ly  in  newspapers,  will  be  used 
to  the  extent  of  $250,000,  with 
another  $100,000  going  into  gen¬ 
eral  magazines  and  farm  publi¬ 
cations.  A  full-page  ad  will 
appear  June  19  in  the  American 
Weekly. 

The  advertising  is  being 
backed  with  large-scale  dealer 
promotions,  it  was  stated.  Mr 
Bonfig  said  Zenith  began  ex¬ 
panding  its  FM  promotion  early 
this  year  and  decided  to  sup¬ 
port  the  new  model  with  a  large 
ad  budget  because  FM  has  be¬ 
come  “firmly  established  as  the 
outstanding  aural  broadcasting 
medium  and  offers  the  greatest 
new  market  for  radio  receivers 
the  industry  has  ever  known” 
Zenith  Alerts  Distributors 

Ted  Leitzell,  publicity  director 
of  Zenith,  in  a  special  letter  an 
nouncing  the  FM  set  promotion, 
“alerted  ”  distributors,  stating: 

“No  skeptic  can  laugh  off  the 
fact  that  Zenith  is  launching  a 
$39.95  straight  FM  receiver  with 
an  ad  campaign  of  more  than 
one-third  of  a  million  dollars." 

He  cited  FM  production  fig¬ 
ures  which  showed  a  drop  from 
200.326  sets  reported  last  De¬ 
cember  to  71.216  in  March,  the 
lowest  monthly  figure  since 
July,  1947. 

“In  your  interest  and  in  our 
own  we  must  spend  our  adver 
tising  funds  where  they  will  be 
most  effective  in  reaching  non 
FM  owners,”  he  asserted,  "par¬ 
ticularly  those  beyond  the  range 
of  good  AM  reception.” 

■ 

Ashlock  Retires 

Pullman,  Wash. — Joseph  L 
Ashlock,  associate  professor  of 
journalism,  and  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Washington  State 
College  for  40  years,  is  retiring 
from  his  teaching  duties  this 
June. 
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ERIE'S  FIRST 
TV  STATION 

WICU 
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1^  Says  EDWARD  LAMB,  publisher  of  "The  Erie  Dis¬ 
patch"  and  owner  of  TV  Station  WICU : 

"In  bringing  the  only  telecasting  service  to  Erie, 
Penna.,  we  insist  on  five  prerequisites:  (1)  Best  picto¬ 
rial  quality  obtainable;  (2)  Adequate  signal  strength 
throughout  area  served;  (3)  Equipment  operable  by 
previously-inexperienced  local  personnel;  (4)  Depend¬ 
able  service,  regardless;  and  (5)  Equipment  that,  with 
minimum  obsolescence,  can  be  expanded  in  step  with 


telecasting  economics. 

"Du  Mont  equipment  fulfills  that  bill.  And  so  Station 
WICU  was,  is  and  will  continue  to  be  Du  Mont- 
equipped." 

^  Regardless  what  your  telecasting  start  may  be  — 
leading  metropolitan  TV  station  or  network  studios,  or 
again  the  small-town  independent  TV  station— you  can 
always  count  on  Du  Mont  "know-how"  for  economically- 
saie-and-sound  guidance. 


^LLEN  B  DU  MONT  LABORATORIES,  INC 


ALLEN  I.  OU  MONT  LABORATORIES.  INC.  •  TELEVISION  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION.  42  HARDING  AVE.,  CLIFTON.  N.  J.  •  DU  MONT  NETWORK 
AND  STATION  WARD.  SIS  MADISON  AVE..  NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y.  •  DU  MONT’S  JOHN  WANAMAKER  TELEVISION  STUDIOS,  WANAMAKER 
PLACE,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y.  •  STATION  WTTG,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  •  HOME  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS.  PASSAIC.  N.  J. 


SYNDICATES 

NEA  Says: 
A  Stupe  to 

By  Jane  McMaster 

So  THE  only  kind  of  diamond 
your  wife  knows  about  Is  the 
sparkler  on  her  hnger.  So  she 
gets  a  far-away  look  in  her  eyes 
when  anybody  mentions  a  “four 
bagger”  or  a  “fielder’s  choice.” 
And  to  her,  a  southpaw  is — well, 
could  it  be  a  small  animal,  pos¬ 
sibly  furry,  that  inhabits  the 
wilds  of  South  America? 

If  that's  the  case,  your  wife  is 
a  type  Nea  Service,  Inc.,  is 
concerned  about.  For  her,  and 
for  other  maladjusted  baseball 
spectators,  NEA  is  offering  help 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  in  which  big  name  ball 
players  explain  some  of  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  the  sport. 

Pointers  to  make  the  baseball 
game  more  enjoyable  as  well  as 
I  to  relieve  long-suffering  hubby  of 
some  of  the  endless  questions — 

I  compose  the  series  of  300-word 
I  articles  that  will  be  offered  on 
12  succeeding  days,  beginning 
the  middle  of  June. 

NEA  has  gotten  a  dozen  major 
league  ball  players  to  “educate 
the  public”  on  baseball  spectat¬ 
ing. 

Big  League  by-liners  for  the 
occasion  are:  Lou  Boudreau,  Joe 
Gordon  and  Gene  Bearden  of 
the  Cleveland  Indians;  Joe  Di 
Maggio  and  Tom  Henrich  of  the 
New  York  Yankees;  Hal  New- 
houser  and  George  Kell  of  the 
E>etroit  Tigers;  Ted  Williams 
and  George  Tebbetts  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Red  Sox;  Johnny  Sain  of  the 
Boston  Braves;  Eddie  Waitkus  of 
the  Philadelphia  Phillies,  and 
Stan  Musial  of  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals. 

NEA  and  Sports  Editor  Harry 
Grayson  get  troubled  everv  so 
often  over  the  public's  lack  of 
understanding  of  baseball.  Sev- 
I  eral  years  ago  NEA  tried  a  base- 
I  ball  educational  series — ^but  this 
I  is  the  first  time  it  has  used  Big 
I  League  players  themselves  as 
I  “teachers.” 

Post  Signs  Allen 
:  For  5-a-Week  Column 
I  On  June  6  the  by-line  of  Rob- 
'  ert  S.  Allen  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Post  Home  News. 
The  newcomer 
was,  in  fact,  no 
I  newco  m  e  r  in 
.journalis- 
I  tic  circles  at  alL 
|He  was  the 
same  Allen  who 
gave  up  his  seat 
on  the  “Wash¬ 
ington  Merry 
Go  Round”  in 
,  1942  to  enter 
military  service, 
and  hadn’t  been 
^ck  on  Drew 
Persons  carou¬ 
sel  since.  (Except  for  a  brief 
period  as  substitute.) 

He  had  been  busy  on  his  own 
hook,  however.  On  his  return 
from  serving  as  General  Patton’s 
G-2  operations  executive.  Col. 
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Don’t  Take 
Ball  Game 

Allen  rejoined  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  his  old  paper,  for  a 
time.  Later  he  published  “Lucky 
Forward"  in  which  he  exalted 
General  Patton,  carped  at 
SHAEF. 

From  Washington  headquar¬ 
ters,  he  published  numerous  free 
lance  articles  and  struck  up  a 
verbal  agreement  with  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
to  handle  occasional  articles. 

Last  week,  he  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  Post  Home 
News  and  with  the  Post-Hall 
Syndicate.  The  column  will  be 
syndicated  beginning  June  13. 
Mr.  Allen  will  write  five  daily 
columns  a  week  of  about  750 
words  and  a  special  week-end 
article  of  1,200  to  1,500  words. 

The  column,  "Robert  S.  Allen 
Reports,”  appears  after  more 
than  two  decades  of  sharp,  hard¬ 
hitting  reporting  by  its  author. 
He  was  head  of  Uie  Christian 
Science  Monitor’s  Washington 
bureau  in  1932  when  he  teamed 
up  with  Mr.  Pearson  on  the 
book,  “Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round,”  and  was  subsequently 
fired  by  the  Monitor.  Others  of 
his  books  are  “Nine  Old  Men” 
(1936),  "Nine  Old  Men  at  the 
Crossroads”  (1937),  and  “Our 
Fair  City"  (1946). 

During  the  war,  he  lost  his 
right  arm  as  a  result  of  severe 
wounds  indicted  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  neglect  in  the  hands 
of  Nazi  surgeons.  Nevertheless, 
he  turns  out  an  immense  amount 
of  work. 

Grafton  Retires 

When  Post  -  Hall  Syndicate 
Columnist  Samuel  Grafton  dis¬ 
cussed  in  his  column  whether 
ex-Presidents  of  the  U.  S.  should 
automatically  be  made  Senators 
for  life,  he  failed  to  discuss  in 
print  what  should  happen  to  ex- 
columnists.  But  for  himself,  he 
had  a  formula  worked  out. 

Mr.  Grafton’s  last  “I’d  Rather 
Be  Right”  column  will  appear 
July  I.  He  is  retiring,  he  says, 
to  write  books,  the  first  of  which 
is  to  be  a  novel  about  present- 
day  New  York  City. 

Book  Serials 

Press  Features.  Inc.,  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  serial  version  of  “Roose¬ 
velt  and  the  Russians,”  by  for¬ 
mer  Secretary  of  State  Edward 
R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  for  release  in 
September — a  month  before  the 
book  goes  to  press. 

Walter  Johnson,  history  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  collaborated  with  Mr.  Stet¬ 
tinius  in  preparation  of  the 
book,  subtitled  “The  Yalta  Con¬ 
ference.” 

Press  Features  will  release  a 
25,000  word  serialization  in 
about  20  installments.  The  se¬ 
rialization,  being  prepared  by 
Fritz  Silber,  assistant  editor  of 
Press  Features,  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  in  about  six  weeks. 


Stettinius  Fund,  Inc.,  a  philan¬ 
thropic  institution,  will  receive 
proceeds  from  sale  of  the  book. 

Bell  Syndicate  will  offer  a 
serialized  version  of  Robert 
Sherwood’s  “Roosevelt  and  Hop¬ 
kins”  in  36  insallments  of  1,200 
words  each  beginning  in  July. 

“A  Guide  to  Confident  Liv¬ 
ing,”  by  Dr.  Norman  Vincent 
Peale,  who  as  a  pastor  has 
stressed  the  link  between  re¬ 
ligion  and  psychiatry,  will  be 
offered  by  the  Post-Hall  Syn¬ 
dicate  in  18  installments  for  re¬ 
lease  July  11. 

“Cardinal  Mindszenty  Speaks,  ” 
the  book  of  authenticated  docu¬ 
ments  smuggled  out  of  Hungary 
in  anticipation  of  the  Cardinal's 
arrest,  is  being  syndicated  by 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  Inc. 
The  book  will  be  offered  in  12 
installments  of  1,000  words  each 
and  is  scheduled  for  release 
June  19  or  20. 

Business  Charts 

Business  charts  by  Economist 
Morris  Katz  are  being  made 
available  to  other  newspapers, 
according  to  the  George  Mat¬ 
thew  Adams  Service. 

Daily  charts  by  Mr.  Katz,  who 
has  been  called  in  as  chart  con¬ 
sultant  for  President  Truman’s 
“Council  of  Economic  Advisers” 
and  for  other  government  agen¬ 
cies.  have  been  appearing  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  New  York 
World  -  Telegram,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  and  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  News. 

News  anci  Notes 

A  series  of  eight  articles  by 
Roi  Ottley,  well-known  Negro 
reporter  and  author,  is  being 
mailed  to  Overseas  News  Agency 
clients  for  release  June  20.  The 
series,  titled  “Negro  America:  A 
Startling  Progress  Report,”  is 
the  fruit  of  a  tour  of  22  cities 
and  in-between  rural  regions  of 
the  North  and  South. 

The  series  will  be  “the  story 
of  the  Negro  American’s  steady 
and  relentless  advance  toward 
first-class  citizenship  in  the  face 


of  the  stiffest  kinds  of  barriers 
of  prejudice  and  bigotry,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  ONA. 

“Nature  Stories  for  Children.’ 
by  Thornton  W.  Burgess  (Mil¬ 
ler  Services  Limited)  will  be 
filmed  for  television  by  the 
Princeton  Film  Center,  spon 
sored  by  Princeton  University. 
Mr.  Burgess  will  appear  per¬ 
sonally  in  many  ot  the  films 

Zack  Mosley,  creator  of 
“Smilin’  Jack”  for  Chicaco-Thi- 
bune-New  York  News  Syndi. 
CATE,  was  recently  awarded  the 
annual  “Lord  Calvert  Trophy,” 
by  the  Ninety-Nines,  interna¬ 
tional  organization  of  licensed 
women  pilots. 

■ 

McKelway,  Williams 
To  Address  NNPA 

Two  newspaper  industry  lead¬ 
ers  and  a  Negro  educator-diplo¬ 
mat  will  speak  at  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Negro 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  NNPA  President  Thomas 
W.  'Young,  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.i 
Journal  &  Guide  has  announced. 

They  are  B.  M.  McKelway, 
editor  of  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star  and  president  of  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors; 
Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
and  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  senior 
director  of  the  United  Nations 
Trusteeship  Council. 

The  convention  takes  place  at 
Carver  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C.. 
June  16-18. 

■ 

N.E.  Ad  Bureau 
Issues  Grocery  Study 

Boston,  Mass. — The  eleventh 
annual  survey  of  grocery  store 
products  in  the  New  England 
market  has  been  completed,  it 
is  announced  by  Anthony  G. 
Glavin,  director  of  the  New 
England  Newspapers  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau.  The  study  provides 
national  and  regional  advertis¬ 
ers  with  facts  on  retail  distri 
bution  of  450  brands. 


Big  news  every  day  in 

DANTON  WALKER 


Washington  and  New  York,  twin  capitals  of  a 
postwar  world  . . .  where  the  nation's  pulse  beat 
throbs  midst  cm  atmosphere  of  politics,  social  in¬ 
trigue,  glitter,  glamour  cmd  gaiety!  Here’s  a  re¬ 
porter  who’s  as  at  home  in  either  city  as  in  a  city 
room  . . .  with  an  ear  for  humor,  rumor,  gossip  and 
fact  (and  he  knows  which  is  which)  . . .  himself  a 
celebrity  . . .  writes  with  a  fresh,  informative  style 
that  gets  a  steady  following  everywhere.— Fiue 
times  a  week. 

If  DANTON  WALKER  is  still  open  in  your  area, 
send  for  sample  ’proofs  and  prices  right  now. 

Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

M.  UOTT,  MANAOa  NfWS  MNIOMO,  ftew  Vwk  17  TMUNf  TOWBL  Oikot*.  H 
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MEAT  PRICES..  .  from  steer  to  steak 


Cattle  are  not  all  beef .  •  .  Beef  is  not  all  steak 


1000  lbs.  Steer 

at  26<  per  lb. 

Packer  pays 

$26022 


600  lbs.  Beef 

at  42<  per  lb. 

Retailer  pays 

$25222' 


IK.  PRICt  TOTAL 

40  90i  $36.00 

50  aOi  40.00 

80  75i  60.00 


540  lbs.  Retail  Cuts 

(including  shop  fats) 

Consumer  pays 

$3095° 


For  livestock  raising  to  be  profitable, 
farmer's  return  most  cover  mainte¬ 
nance  of  breeding  stock,  feed  and 
labor  costs,  land  use  and  the  grower's 
time  for  the  three  years  it  takes  to 
produce  a  good-grade  steer. 


*Value  of  by-products,  such  as  hides, 
fats,  hair,  animal  feeds,  fertilizer, 
etc.,  typically  offsets  packers’  dress¬ 
ing,  handling  and  selling  expenses,  so 
that  the  beef  from  a  steer  normally 
sells  at  wholesale  for  less  than  the 
live  animal  cost. 


Retail  markup  must  cover  such  costs  as  rent, 
labor,  depreciation  on  equipment  and  fix¬ 
tures,  etc.,  as  well  as  shrinkage  in  weight  of 
beef  carcass  when  converted  into  retail  cuts. 


Bn 'ini  on  market  reports  of  the  USD  A  for  good-grade  beef  steers  and  good-grade  carcass  beef,  Chicago  style  cutting,  and  on 
average  retail  prices  for  gooil-grade  meat,  as  reported  bv  the  BBS,  Chicago,  during  1947.  Prepared  by  American  Meat  Institute. 

A  good  look  at  this  chart  quickly  provides  answers  to  a  lot  of  questions  people  ask  about  meat. 
For  e.xample,  it  shows  why  sirloin  steak  from  a  26^-per-pound  steer  may  cost  80ff  over  the 
counter,  and  why  a  meat  packer  can  sell  beef  for  less  than  he  paid  for  the  animal  "on  the  hoof.” 

Efficiency  in  saving  by-products  as  well  as  meat — and  not  economic  legerdemain — makes 
this  possible.  It  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  meat  moves  from  farmer — to  packer — to  store 
at  a  lower  service  cost  than  almost  any  other  food. 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITl  TE 

Headifimrtera,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  V.  S. 
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NEWSPAPER  PERSONNEL  PROGRAMS  STRESSED  AT  ANPA  PARLEY 


continued  from  page  7 
We  do  too  much  impulse  spend¬ 
ing  and  therefore  too  little  plan¬ 
ning.  We  need  to  do  less  shrug¬ 
ging  and  more  pushing  these 
shoulders  of  ours. 

He  pointed  out  that  a  sizable 
part  of  newspaper  overhead  is 
rigid  as  lar  as  news  content  is 
concerned.  "It  is  not  possible 
to  completely  offset  any  stated 
ratio  of  advertising  loss  with  a 
corresponding  decline  in  produc¬ 
tion  costs  without  reducing  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the 
product,’’  he  added. 

“The  upward  spiral  of  costs 
must  be  arrested — it  must  be 
done  now  and  then  turned 
downward  before  any  fall-off  in 
advertising  occurs,’’  said  Mr, 
Lucey.  "In  a  crisis — and  we 
face  one  now — it  just  will  not 
do  to  await  further  develop¬ 
ments. 

"Some  newspa{>ers  are  already 
in  the  red.  To  these  publica¬ 
tions  a  decline  in  advertising  or 
a  further  increase  in  costs  would 
be  most  assuredly  fatal.  Some 
papers  would  drop  out  of  the 
profit  column  with  a  5%  loss  in 
linage;  some  with  10'; ;  the 
:  more  fortunate  ones,  a  15  to 
20%.  The  situation  on  all 
papers  would  be  made  more 
serious  if  advertising  losses  were 
accompanied  by  further  in¬ 
creases  in  costs.” 

Must  Increase  Productivity 
Shooting  straight  at  produc¬ 
tion  men,  Mx.  Lucey  said  they 
must  work  on  payrolls,  increas¬ 
ing  production  per  man-day. 
"We  need  to  revive  pride  in  pro¬ 
duction,  in  one's  craft,  in  accom¬ 
plishment,”  he  asserted.  "If  it's 
old-fashioned  to  feel  that  the 
publisher  is  entitled  to  the  full 
use  of  the  time  he  pays  for, 
then  let’s  become  old-fashioned. 
We  too  often  forget  that  when 
we  approve  overtime  work  we 
are  upping  our  costs  50''; 

The  way  to  hold  off  new  tech¬ 
niques,  he  suggested,  “is  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  with  our  present 
equipment  and  machinery.  .  .  . 
Frankly,  men,  there  is  a  crying 
need  today  for  more  lead  in 
the  melting  pot  and  less  in  our 
pants.  If  we  want  to  be  part¬ 
ners  in  payroll,  we  should  be 
partners  in  production.  To  be 
j  brutally  frank  about  it.  we  must 
I  produce  more  or  others  will 
take  over,  for  this  upward  spiral 
1  of  costs  is  cancerous  and  you 
i  and  I  know  the  only  cure  for 
I  cancer  is  to  remove  it.  TTie  al- 
;  ternative  is  the  death  of  another 
j  newspaper,  our  newspaper. 
And,  if  we  think  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  that  a  publisher  will 
choose  suspension  in  preference 
to  adoption  of  new  techniques 
that  will  revitalize  his  opera¬ 
tion,  then  we  have  indeed  fallen 
to  new  depths  of  complacency.” 

I  Says  Scientific 
Management  Needed 
R.  I.  Miller,  manager,  stand- 
I  ardization  division,  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  approached  the 
problem  of  greater  productivity 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  em¬ 
ploye’s  stake  in  scientific  man¬ 
agement,  which  he  defined  as 
being  simply  “that  combination 
of  management  techniques  that 


eliminates  the  waste  of  misap¬ 
plied  or  misdirected  human  ef¬ 
fort.  and  insures  the  maximum 
utility  of  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  Miller  explained  that,  in 
some  instances,  both  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  have  not  readily 
accepted  scientific  management. 
From  the  standpoint  of  labor, 
he  said,  its  traditional  thinking 
has  been  that  scientific  manage¬ 
ment  causes  discharge  and  un¬ 
employment.  citing  the  use  of 
time  study,  methods  study,  and 
other  techniques  leading  to  in- 
cre.ased  productivity,  which  la¬ 
bor  interprets  as  meaning  "a 
speeding  up.  wearing  out.  and 
eventual  casting  aside  of  the 
individual  worker.” 

“There  is  a  direct  correlation 
between  the  aims  of  scientific 
management  and  industrial  rela¬ 
tions.”  he  said.  “The  reason  for 
this  correlation  is  not  difficult 
to  understand.  Scientific  man¬ 
agement.  to  be  truly  effective 
must  have  the  good  will  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  workers.  In¬ 
vestigation  and  comparison  of 
plants  reveal  that  generally  the 
greater  the  development  of  the 
technioues  of  scientific  manage¬ 
ment.  the  greater  the  harmony 
between  management  and  the 
workers. 

“Over  the  past  few  years 
there  have  been  untold  in¬ 
stances  of  feather-bedding,  .slow¬ 
down.  and  other  malpractices 
on  the  part  of  the  workers.  Any 
deliberate  limit  of  production, 
limit  of  work,  or  limit  of  ma¬ 
chine  power,  under  the  illusion 
that  thereby  we  shall  arrive  at 
the  more  abundant  life,  is  one 
of  the  most  false  and  harmful 
philosophies  that  has  ever  been 
perpetrated  upon  the  worker.” 

Tells  Need  for  Sound 
Personnel  Program 

Harold  E.  Perkins,  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Minneapolis  IMinn. )  Star 
and  Tribune,  discussed  the  need 
and  value  of  a  sound  personnel 
program  for  newspapers,  citing 
how  the  Cowles  newspapers 
have  dovetailed  labor  relations 
and  personnel  problems.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  two  are  en¬ 
tirely  different  fields  of  study 
and  action,  yet  like  “ham  and 
eggs”  they  go  together. 

“Labor  relations  are  those  re¬ 
lations  with  the  group.”  he  said. 
“Personnel  services  are  those 
services  affecting  the  individual. 
It  is  the  same  difference  as  ex¬ 
ists  between  a  family  and  a 
member  of  that  family.  .  .  . 
People  in  groups  act  and  react 
entirely  differently  than  they  do 
individually.  The  individual  in 
the  crowd  tends  to  lose  his 
identity  or  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  .  .  .  Remember  that  a 
symphony  orchestra  can  carry 
one  or  two  off-key  players,  but 
a  half-dozen  intentionally  .sour 
players  can  louse  up  the  finest 
orchestra — it's  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  individual  or  two,  and 
a  group.” 

Mr.  Perkins  outlined  the  20 
functions  performed  by  the  Star 
and  Tribune  personnel  depart¬ 
ment.  explaining  that  in  the 
hiring  of  new  employes,  the  fi¬ 
nal  selection  is  always  up  to 


the  department  head,  with  the 
personnel  department  only  mak¬ 
ing  recommendations. 

“We  also  try  to  have  with 
every  person  leaving  our  em¬ 
ploy  an  exit  interview,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “which  again  is  highly 
confidential  insofar  as  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  concerned.  During 
these  exit  interviews,  the  person 
leaving  is  encouraged  to  discuss 
the  Star  and  Tribune  as  a  place 
to  work:  frequently  the  reason 
for  leaving  is  found  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  the  reason 
given  on  the  resignation.  Just 
a  few  exit  interviews  are  of  no 
value.  But  after  you  collect 
several  hundred,  summarize 
them,  and  compile  the  informa¬ 
tion,  you  get  a  pretty  good  over¬ 
all  picture  by  departments.” 

He  told  how  the  personnel 
department  not  only  conducts 
indoctrination  of  new  employes, 
but  is  also  preparing  to  conduct 
a  supervisory  training  program 
to  aid  supervisors  to  understand 
company  policies,  as  well  as  hu¬ 
man  nature. 

Needs  Top  Management  Support 

Mr.  Perkins  declared  that  no 
personnel  department  can  func¬ 
tion  successfully  unless  top 
management  supports  it,  adding, 
"and  top  management  must  give 
it  more  than  mere  lip  service.” 
He  also  emphasized  that  such  a 
department  is  a  service  organ¬ 
ization  and  does  not  run  the 
newspapers. 

Discussing  labor  relations  and 
personnel  services,  Mr.  Perkins 
said  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  how 
fast  the  grapevine  works  "when 
a  single,  solitary  employe  feels 
he  received  individual  consider¬ 
ation  beyond  the  line  of  duty.” 

"A  crowd  reacts  differently 
from  each  of  the  individuals  in 
it — but  always  remember  that 
a  crowd  is  composed  of  indi¬ 
viduals  just  like  you  and  me.” 
he  added.  “And  the  more  of 
them  in  the  crowd  who  have 
confidence  in  the  company  and 
its  policies,  the  harder  it  is  for 
the  trouble-makers  to  make 
trouble.” 

Con  Cut  Costs  Without 
Touching  Wages 

Edward  Cheyfitz,  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Association  representative 
and  former  CIO  labor  consul¬ 
tant  to  the  War  Production 
Board,  brought  the  industrial 
relations  session  to  a  close  with 
a  down-to-earth  discussion  on 
how  labor  costs  can  be  de¬ 
creased  without  touching  wages, 
through  increased  productivity. 

He  warned  that  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  re¬ 
duce  labor  costs  without  genu¬ 
ine  employer-employe  team¬ 
work  at  the  working  level. 

"Reducing  labor  costs  is  no 
small  assignment,”  he  said. 
"The  answer  is  easy  enough — 
increase  productivity.  .  .  .  But 
I  understand  that  output  per 
man-hour  in  the  newspaper  and 
periodical  field  has  been  falling. 
There  was  a  report  to  your  re¬ 
cent  annual  convention  that  in 
the  period  of  1939  to  1945  pro¬ 
ductivity  per  man-hour  dropped 
11.3';.  I  don’t  know  how  re¬ 
liable  this  figure  is.  Or  how 
accurately  it  reflects  your  situ- 
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ation.  But  if  it  is  reliable  and 
accurate  it  is  an  ominous  sign." 

“The  jobs  of  the  employe  and 
the  profits  of  the  employer  will 
go  out  the  window  if  produc¬ 
tivity  does  not  become  the  equal 
concern  of  both,”  continued  Mr. 
Cheyfitz.  "And  there  in  a  sen 
tence  is  an  unshakable  argu¬ 
ment  for  employer-employe  co¬ 
operation. 

“I  would  like  to  suggest  an 
additional  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  And  it  goes  to  the  heart 
of  employer-employe  relations 
I  am  talking  about  full  utiliza 
tion  of  every  man's  brawn  and 
every  man’s  brain.  I  hesitate 
to  use  the  word  brawn.  It  is 
open  to  misinterpretation.  The 
dictionary  defines  it  as  ’muscu¬ 
lar  strength.’  I  use  it  in  the 
sense  of  a  fair  day’s  work.  .  . 
But  defining  a  fair  day’s  work 
is  another  story.  What  is  a  fair 
day’s  work?  Unfortunately  it  is 
often  determined  by  arbitrar)- 
power.  Sometimes  by  manager 
ial  prejudice.  Sometimes  by 
worker  fear.  Where  employer 
and  employe  can  approach  the 
subject — jointly,  dispassionately 
— we  are  on  the  road  to  sound 
industrial  relations.” 

He  suggested  the  newspaper 
industry  give  more  attention  to 
work  measurement,  pointing  out 
that  many  managements  and 
the  average  worker  are  con¬ 
fused  as  to  what  it  constitutes 

"There  is  no  direct  relevance 
between  a  fair  wage  and  a  fair 
day’s  work,”  said  Cheyfitz. 
"Wages  may  vary  with  econ¬ 
omic  conditions,  union  organiza 
tion,  type  of  industry,  plant  pro¬ 
fit  situation,  cost  of  living,  and 
other  similar  factors.” 

In  suggesting  that  newspapers 
tackle  the  problem  of  work 
measurement  as  a  basis  of  re¬ 
ducing  production  costs,  he 
warned  that  no  industrial  lead¬ 
er  can  last  “unless  he  finds  the 
way  to  dignify  man  the  worker 
as  we  have  dignified  man  the 
citizen.” 

“Let  me  put  it  this  way,”  he 
said.  "The  shop  leader — execu¬ 
tive  foreman,  supervisor — should 
be  interested  in  the  worker,  not 
only  as  a  more  effective  pro¬ 
ducer,  but  as  a  more  effective 
individual.” 

■ 

'Joe'  Arthur  Dies 

Baltimore,  Md. — Joseph  L. 
Arthur.  59,  head  of  the  engrav¬ 
ing  and  art  departments  of  the 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sun¬ 
day  American,  died  June  4. 
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Trouble  Shooting  Trainer  •  •  • 

Made  of  discarded  airplane  parts,  a 
mock-up  of  the  Martin  2-0-2  Airliner’s 
heating  system  was  recently  completed 
by  training  division  instructors  ol 
Northwest  Airlines.  It  will  be  used  as  a 
training  aid  to  teach  troubleshooting 
procedures.  Trouble  can  be  produced- to 
order  on  the  mock-up.  Traitiees  must  lie 
able  to  locate  the  source  ot  trouble  and 
repair  it  quickly  and  accurately.  It’s  a 
typical  example  of  aviation’s  constant 
search  for  greater  and  greater  dependa¬ 
bility  and  safety. 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


1,500,000  Miles;  No  Accidents 

. .  .  Working  on  the  theory  that  an  .Air 
Force  is  only  as  good  as  the  men  who 
fly  its  planes  —  fly  them  in  rain  and 
snow  and  at  ceiling  zero — the  Pilot  In¬ 
strument  School  at  Wright-Patterson 
.Air  Force  Base  has  hung  up  a  stellar, 
accident-free  record.  Each  year,  every 
pilot  assigned  to  this  .Air  Materiel  Com¬ 
mand  base  is  put  through  one  to  four 
weeks  of  intensive  instrument  practice. 
In  the  three  years  since  its  inception, 
the  school  has  flown  more  than  i  ,500,000 
miles  without  even  a  minor  accident, 
despite  perilous  weather  conditions. 


Jet-Powered  Scrapper  •  •  •  The  Martin  Mercator  is  the  Navy’s  jet-powered 
patrol  plane — a  speedy,  slashing  battler  designed  to  cover  our  sea  and  air  approaches. 
The  Mercator  seeks  out  its  quarry  over  long  distances.  Flashes  in  like  a  skilled  boxer. 
Slams  home  its  slugger  blows.  Then  lights  out  at  top  speed.  Most  elusive  aircraft  of 
its  kind  ever  built,  this  new  Navy  patrol  plane  has  fighter-type  maneuverability — 
with  a  high  rate  of  roll — a  high  rate  of  climb — and  a  quick  response  to  controls 
unusual  for  a  plane  of  its  size  and  carrying  capacity! 

Its  20  mm.  turrets  and  other  armament  make  it  a  powerful  offensive  and  defensive 
weapon.  It  has  the  cruising  stamina  to  find  its  target  and  return  over  long  distances. 
Two  reciprocating  engines  for  economical  long-range  power — and  two  jets  for  extra 
bursts  of  speed — are  uniquely  teamed  in  two  nacelles.  The  Martin  P4M  .Mercator 
is  another  /?rj/  in  a  long  line  of  great  Martin  planes  that  have  strengthened  our 
Navy’s  air  arm! 


iSrlK 

Bmilders  of  Titptfuiahh  M 


Aircraft  Sinct  1909 


New  Air  Force  Helmet..  .A  tough, 
light-weight  shell  that  can  take  a  64- 
pound  blow  with  a  sledge  hammer  with¬ 
out  denting — that’s  the  new  .Air  Force 
P-i  helmet.  Originally  designed  for  use 
in  high-speed  aircraft  like  the  X-i  and 
other  supersonic  research  planes,  it  is 
now  virtually  standard  equipment  for 
pilots  flying  any  kind  of  jet-propelled 
equipment.  With  today’s  high  speeds 
buffeting  pilots  around,  this  two-pound 
headgear  is  typical  of  the  safeguards 
designed  by  the  men  charged  with  pilot 
safety  and  comfort. 


Record  Passenger  Load  •  •  •  All  world’s  records  tor  total  number  ot  pa.ssengers 
carried  on  a  single  flight  were  broken  in  March  when  the  Martin-built  Caroline  Mars 
flew  263  pa.s.sengers  and  six  crew  members  from  San  Diego  to  the  .Alameda,  Calif., 
Naval  .Air  Station.  It  topped  the  previous  mark  of  232  set  by  the  dirigible  .Akrqn 
in  1933.  Previously,  the  Caroline  Mars  had  set  a  new  record  of  222  passengers  (shown 
above)  for  heavier-than-air  craft — leaving  far  behind  the  old  standard  of  169,  carried 
by  a  (lerman  1X)-X  flying  boat  over  I.ake  Constance,  Switzerland,  in  1929.  This 
giant  Navy  plane  regularly  hauls  trememlous  payloads  of  passengers  and  freight 
over  the  2,400  mile  route  from  .Alameda  to  Honolulu. 


More  Farm  Flying  •  •  ■  Crop  spray¬ 
ing,  dusting  and  seeding  are  among 
rapidly-growing  agricultural  aviation 
activities.  .According  to  a  recent  survey, 
779  flight  operators  are  engaged  in  these 
activities  in  the  C.  S.  .A.  California  leads 
with  96  operators;  Texas  is  second  with 
82;  and  Florida  third  with  50. 


Setting  White  Space 


Cl  substcintial  pen  t  of  the  arera^e  com¬ 
position — is  AUTOMATIC  oti  luteitypc 
Line-('omf)osinf^  Machines  ecpiipped 
U'ith  the  convenient  Autospacer, 

There's  no  lost  motion  ...  no  fumbling  with 
mats  ...  no  need  to  transfer  ([iiads  or  space- 
hands.  \N’hether  the  line  is  long  or  short,  text  or 
display,  with  or  witlunit  spacehands.  the  opera¬ 
tor  merely  sets  a  handy  knob. 

Lines  are  automatically  qiiadded  left,  cen¬ 
tered  or  qnadded  right  by  the  simple,  depend¬ 
able  Autospacer .  .  .  and  without  disturbing  the 
normal  functioning  of  the  machine. 


With  the  Justified  Indention  feature,  matter 
may  he  indented  at  either  or  l)oth  ends— equally 
or  unequally— and  set  at  straight  matter  speed. 

Pioneered  hj’.I.N tkrtype,  the  Autospacer  has 
been  a  major  contribution  to  composing  room 
efficiency  and  economy.  You’ll  find  all  the  facts 
on  “Intertype  Automatic  Quadding  and  Center¬ 
ing’’  in  an  interesting  12-j)age  booklet.  Write  to 
your  nearest  Intertype  office  for  a  copy. 

TEXT  IN  WAVERLEY 


Look  to  Progressive  Iistertypi 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


BROOKLYN  2,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Equipment  Review  Section 


REPORTS  AT  ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 


Tells  How  lo  Save 
Man  Hours  in  C.  R. 


n 


Saving  man  hours  in  a  small 
composing  room  was  explained  J 
at  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  by  Don  Shelley,  East  St. 

Louis  (Ill.)  Journal,  a  paper  of 
50,000  circulation.  He  told  how 
that  composing  room  is  produc¬ 
ing  85'"'  of  a  page  per  man  day 
of  7>4  hour  day  shift  or  7  hours 
night  shift,  crediting  teamwork 
between  his  department  and 
others  in  the  plant  for  produc¬ 
tion  record. 

The  Journal  composing  room 
crew  of  34  has  produced  an 
average  of  135  pages  per  week 
for  the  first  20  weeks  of  this 
year,  said  Mr.  Shelley,  who  ^  threesome  from  Virginia  at  ANPA 

production  manager;  James  Taylor,  si 
“Considering  the  extra  serv-  r'  x  •  -  _  I 

ices  expected  of  larger  newspa-  ^ompoung  room  supermten 

per  composing  rooms,  I  believe  necessary  by  setting  our  7-pt. 
they  are  in  many  instances  ac-  on  an  8-pt.  slug,  10  on  12  and 
complishing  as  much  per  man  12  on  14-pt. 

day  as  we  are,  but  in  ways  that  “Letterspacing  of  display  lines 
perhaps  are  not  as  ^ily  shown,  in  hand  or  machine  composition 
“Our  payroll  and  production  ig  not  permitted  except  in  a  few 
records  show  that  the  Journal  3(jg  where  the  advertisers  are 
Composing  room  in  1935  ( that’s  known  to  demand  it. 


A  threesome  from  Virginia  at  ANPA  parley.  Left  to  right:  Frank  S.  Pace, 
production  manager;  James  Taylor,  superintendent  of  engraving;  and  F.  T. 
Carter,  composing  room  superintendent,  all  from  Norfolk  Newspapers. 


TV  Sei  Given 
Walter  Wines 


14  years  ago)  was  producing  an  “Shell  casts  instea 
average  of  83%  of  a  page  per  high  are  used  in  ads. 
man  of  eight  hours.  This  year  in  “Small  ads  are 


lown  to  demand  it.  A  television  set  was  presented 

“Shell  casts  instead  of  type-  to  Walter  Wines,  retired  man- 
gh  are  used  in  ads.  ager  of  the  ANPA  Mechnical 

“Small  ads  are  tied  with  Department  who  staged  the  first 


man  of  eight  hours.  This  year  in  “Small  ads  are  tied  with  Department  who  staged  the  first 

the  same  20-week  period  for  scotch  tapie  instead  of  string.  ANPA  mechanical  conference  at 

which  we  figured  the  averages,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  1927.  The 

we  find  that  the  Journal  com-  need  of  untying  them  when  they  presentation  was  made  by  E.  H. 

posing  room  is  producing  85%  3|.g  placed  in  the  page  forms.  Evers,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 


posing  room  is  producing  85%  are  placed  in  the  page  forms, 
of  a  page  per  man  day  of  714  “Our  news  head  stvles  are 
hours  day  shift  or  7  hours  night  simple,  streamlined  and  set 
shift  Included  in  this  compu-  upper  and  lower  case  instead  of 


are  placed  in  the  page  forms.  Evers,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
“Our  news  head  styles  are  Democrat,  churman  of  the 
simple,  streamlined  and  set  ANPA  mechanical  committee. 


tation  is  all  time  put  in  the  com-  all  caps. 

posing  room  by  the  foreman.  “We  use  4-pt.  column  rule  in¬ 
proofreaders,  machinists  and  stead  of  the  harder-to-handle, 
every  printer  and  operator.  Only  thinner  rules. 


>per  and  lower  case  instead  of  Mr.  Evers  explained  the 
1  caps.  “Walter  E.  Wines  Appreciation 

“We  use  4-pt.  column  rule  in-  Committee,”  headed  by  Mac  D. 
ead  of  the  harder-to-handle,  Sinclair,  editor  of  Printing 
inner  rules.  Equipment  Engineer,  had  re- 

“Sports  scores  and  radio  pro-  ceived  voluntary  contributions 

_ _ _ A  _ A-  11^.. 


men  on  vacation  or  sick  leave  “Sports  scores  and  radio  pro-  ceiv^  voluntary  contributions 
are  not  charged  against  this  pro-  grams  are  set  in  agate  but  not  from  hundreds  of  Mr.  Wines’ 
duction  figure.  much  else.  friends.  The  money  received 

“To  hold  this  production  rate  “Our  equipment  includes  11  exceeding  the  cost  of  the  TV  set 
we  must  be  on  guard  constantly  typesetting  machines  besides  a  is  being  turned  over  to  Mr. 
against  prwsures  to  add  costly  Ludlow  and  an  Elrod.  We  use  Wines,  who  was  also  presented 

extra  services  and  demands  to  Matrix  Contrast  Service  with  with  a  sketch  of  himself,  bear- 

the  imposing  ^m  load.  One  the  various  colors  for  different  ing  the  inscription:  "Thanks  a 
m  the  worst  of  these  is  extra  fonts.  We  have  recently  pur-  Million,”  spoken  by  the  news- 

editions  which  we  avoid  by  chased  aluminum  galleys  and  paper  mechanical  workers  of 


friends.  The  money  received 
exceeding  the  cost  of  the  TV  set 
is  being  turned  over  to  Mr. 


of  the  worst  of  these  is  extra  fonts 
editions  which  we  avoid  by  chased 
printing  only  one  edition  daily  chases 


wi^  an  occasional  makeover,  “To  reduce  noise  a  celotex,  Mr.  Wines  received  a  standint 
and  only  two  editions  of  our  sound-absorbing  ceiling  was  put  ovation  at  the  presentation  cere 
Sunday  Journal.  - 1. 


paper  mechanical  workers  of 
America. 

Mr.  Wines  received  a  standing 


..cj  -  .  ,  in  several  years  ago.  Frivolous  — ^ 

i,r.  ^  newspaper  is  visiting,  loud  conversation  and 

thinol  ^1  number  of  little  disturbances  by  outsiders  are  nianl  In 
niuf*'  figures,  discouraged  in  the  composing  Klfllll  III  CCUflUOl 


rules,  etc.,  put  together  in  a 
systematic  and  orderly  manner. 


room  during  working  hours. 
“At  the  Journal  we  have 


Being  Re-Equipped 


w.  do  .„o.  „yerl»k  the  Mnle  pr„V^  ,h.,- Teariy  all  di; 

Standing  time  can  be  eliminated  Mantilla  O.  manager  of 

•  .  •  .  ,  in  a  composing  room.”  Comercio  in  Ecuador,  has 

ijpetace  choices  in  ads  are  been  in  the  United  States  to  buy 

limited  to  save  magazine  printing  equipment,  including  a 

ch^ges.  .  |>  I*  press,  to  replace  what  was 
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Plant  Expansion 
Plans  Reported 

Plant  expansion  and  construc¬ 
tion  proved  to  be  topics  of  in¬ 
terest  to  many  at  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  who 
heard  reports  of  several  new 
building  and  expansion  pro¬ 
grams  highlighted  during  the 
symposium  conducted  by  those 
having  had  firsthand  experience 
in  recent  months. 

John  W.  Park,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  told  of  the  new  addition 
being  built  in  sections,  including 
expansion  of  the  newspaper 
plant.  WGN  radio  station  and 
WGN-TV. 

“It  is  much  harder  than  build¬ 
ing  an  entirely  new  structure,” 
he  said,  “even  with  its  ensuing 
gigantic  moving  job.  We  elim¬ 
inated  the  usual  din  of  struc¬ 
tural  steel  construction  by  speci¬ 
fying  welding  instead  of  the 
usual  riveting  to  the  great  satis¬ 
faction  of  our  own  employes.” 

Mr.  Park  explained  how  the 
Tribune  has  insulated  the  new 
radio  and  TV  studios  from  press 
and  other  outside  noises  and  vi¬ 
brations.  “We  believe  this  to 
be  one  of  our  outstanding  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  new  con¬ 
struction,”  he  said.  The  radio 
studios  are  rooms  built  inside  of 
rooms  so  that  the  inner  room 
can  be  raised  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  by  means  of  air- 
inflated  cushions,  he  explained. 

Harold  C.  Leppert,  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier-J  our  nal  and 
Times,  told  of  the  planning  that 
went  into  the  new  building  in 
Louisville.  “Three  dimensional 
scale  models  were  made  and 
hung  in  the  departments,”  he 
explained,  in  telling  how  final 
plans  were  arrived  at.  “Fore¬ 
men.  their  assistants  and  em¬ 
ployes  were  free  to  comment 
upon  them.” 

R.  M.  O’Connor,  Warren  (O.) 
Tribune  Chronicle,  told  of  that 
paper’s  remodeling  program, 
suggesting  that  any  changes 
made  from  original  plans  as 
construction  work  progresses 
should  be  incorporate  in  the 
architect’s  specifications. 

L.  S.  Oyster.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  discussed  “color 
conditioning”  as  an  aid  in  pro¬ 
moting  efficiency.  increasing 
production,  improving  quality 
of  work  done  by  employes  from 
the  standpoint  of  proper  lighting 
and  wall  coloring. 

Leslie  J.  Griner.  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  stressed  preven¬ 
tive  maintenance  in  keeping 
equipment  at  peak  efficiency 
and  holding  down  operating 
costs  with  today’s  expensive 
equipment.  He  emphasized  four 
cardinal  points  of  good  preven¬ 
tive  maintenance,  namely,  in¬ 
spect.  lubricate,  service,  and 
clean. 
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Fire  Prevention 
Is  Discussed 

A  Fire  symposium,  conducted 
by  Roi  B.  Woolley,  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  Fire  Engineering,  pro¬ 
vided  ANPA  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  delegates  with  advice  on 
fire  prevention  and  what  to  do 
to  prevent  fire  losses  from  be¬ 
coming  costly  to  plants  and 
equipment. 

Frank  McAuliffe,  chief.  Chi¬ 
cago  Fire  Insurance  Patrol,  gave 
some  practical  pointers  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  fireman,  review¬ 
ing  his  experience  in  Chicago 
with  fires  in  printing  plants. 
Since  Jan.  1,  1948,  28  fires  have 
been  reported  by  Chicago  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  firms,  he 
said,  with  ignition  of  residue  in 
color  presses  causing  eight  re¬ 
ported  fires. 

Failure  to  call  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  quickly  often  results  in 
disastrous  fires,  he  warned.  Em¬ 
ployes  should  be  fully  informed 
on  the  use  of  fire  fighting  equip¬ 
ment,  but  should  not  hesitate  to 
call  the  fire  department,  he 
added. 

Economically  Maintained 

Harold  J.  Burke,  fire  protec¬ 
tion  engineer,  discussed  various 
types  of  fire  fighting  equipment, 
including  carbon  dioxide  extin¬ 
guishers  which  smother  fires. 
Such  equipment,  he  pointed  out. 
can  be  economically  main- 
taine<I  and  when  used,  leaves  no 
residue  damage  to  equipment 
aside  from  the  place  where  the 
fire  occurred.  He  warned,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  remove  baffle  noz¬ 
zles  on  COj  tanks  when  fighting 
a  fire  on  a  press  unit  where  in¬ 
flammable  ink  mav  splatter  from 
the  pressure  of  the  gas.  Local¬ 
ized  protection  on  press  units 
and  other  equipment,  was  also 
suggested.  Sprinkler  systems 
will  not  extinguish  volatile 
liquids,  which  require  a  com¬ 
bination  of  water  and  carbon 
dioxide,  said  Mr.  Burke. 

Peter  Miller,  publisher  of  the 
LaScUe  (Ill.)  News-Tribune. 
told  of  the  fire  which  burned 
out  his  newspaper  plant  last  De¬ 
cember  18,  and  how  the  paper 
changed  to  the  morning  field  in 
order  to  make  use  of  the  Ottawa 
(Ill.)  Republican  Times  facili¬ 
ties  during  the  period  that  a 
new  plant  has  been  built  and 
equipment  installed  at  LaSalle. 
Cause  of  the  LaSalle  fire  has 
never  been  determined,  he  said. 

Irvan  D  a  r  n  a  1 1 ,  Springfield 
(Mo.)  Newspapers,  recited  the 
grim  details  of  the  fire  that  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Springfield  plant  on 
June  27.  1947. 

“The  fire  seeme<l  to  originate 
in  the  boiler  room,  following  a 
line  of  waste  paper  up  a  stair¬ 
way  into  a  room  just  back  of 
the  pressroom  which  was  filled 
with  loose  waste  paper  inter¬ 
mingled  with  oily  discarded 
wiping  rags,”  said  Mr.  Damall. 
“The  flames  could  have  been 
started  by  failure  of  some  of  the 
automatic  valves  on  the  gas- 
fired  boiler,  but  certainly  the 
fact  that  the  waste  paper  room 


Two  production  men  at  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference;  Alexand3r 
Kramer,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 

Standard,  and  F.  S.  Duncan,  Ports¬ 
mouth  (O.)  Times. 

had  been  permitted  to  overflow 
down  the  stairway  was  just  plain 
carelessness.” 

It  has  taken  two  years,  he 
said,  to  rebuild  the  plant  at 
Springfield.  The  papers  were 
printed  for  13  weeks  in  a  small 
stand-by  plant  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World -Tribune.  200 
miles  away  and  trucked  to 
Springfield  for  distribution. 
Later,  a  temporar.v  plant  was 
set  up  in  a  newsprint  warehouse 
and  was  used  for  a  year  until  a 
part  of  the  new  mechanical 
building  was  finished,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

“In  the  o|>eration  of  our  new 
plant.”  said  Darnall,  “we  empha¬ 
size  cleanliness  of  building  and 
equipment.  Our  waste  paper  is 
hauled  away  every  day.  We 
laundry  our  soiled  wiping  rags 
daily.  This  is  done  by  a  janitor 
in  an  ordinary  home  automatic 
washer  and  drier.  Inflammable 
type  cleaners  and  solvents  are 
kept  in  small  quantities  in  ap¬ 
proved  safetv  containers.  We 
keep  all  employes  fire  conscious 
at  all  times.” 

H.  B.  Rouse  &  (o. 
Marks  50th  Year 

Founded  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  century,  H.  B.  Rouse  &  Co., 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  select 
group  of  American  business 
firms  that  have  achieved  the 
half-century  mark.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  founded  by  H.  B. 
Rouse.  Walter  Sittig  and  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Knoll  in  1899  with  a 
newly-designed  two-piece  com¬ 
posing  stick  made  to  set  to  non¬ 
pareil  and  pica  measures  and  a 
lead  and  rule  cutter  with  a  posi¬ 
tive  locking  gauge  enabling  it  to 
be  set  to  a  measure  and  not 
vary. 

More  history  was  made  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Rouse 
hand  miterer  with  a  positive 
locking  gauge. 

Over  the  past  50  years  the 
many  Rouse  items  were  steadily 
expanded  into  a  complete  line. 
Today,  the  company’s  equipment 
is  used  universally.  Practically 
every  printing  plant  in  the 
world  employs  not  one  but  sev¬ 
eral  Rouse  products. 

Harry  Knoll,  president  of 
H.  B.  Rouse  &  Co.,  is  a  son  of 
one  of  the  founders. 


Flint  Reports 
On  Research 

C.  M.  Flint,  director  of  re¬ 
search,  ANPA,  opened  the  Tues¬ 
day  session  of  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  with  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  research  depart¬ 
ment.  His  report  follows,  in 
part: 

“I  mentioned  to  you  last  year 
that  we  were  considering  the 
possibility  of  developing  a  mat 
which  would  require  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  packing.  Work  has  con¬ 
tinued  on  this  project  to  the 
point  where  it  has  been  reason¬ 
ably  successful.  We  are  still 
continuing  the  development  be¬ 
cause.  as  is  the  case  with  every 
research  project,  we  found  cer¬ 
tain  limitations  which  we  feel 
must  be  overcome  before  we  can 
submit  it  to  you  for  production 
trials. 

“We  are  troubled  somewhat 
with  obtaining  the  necessary 
shrinkage  desii^  by  some  news¬ 
papers  and  we  found  that  with 
the  highest  shrinkage  mats 
there  was  a  tendency  for  the 
mat  to  stick  to  cuts  and  to  cer¬ 
tain  large  display  types.  We 
feel  these  difficulties  can  be 
overcome. 

"Research  on  an  automatic 
router  is  completed.  Patent  pro¬ 
tection  is  now  being  applied  for. 
In  its  present  design,  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  capable  of  rout¬ 
ing  7 — 24  inch  by  18  inch  plates 
per  hour  and  one  man  can  oper¬ 
ate  or  attend  at  least  four  ma¬ 
chines. 

“We  have  a  program  under 
way  at  the  Institute  of  Paper 
Chemistry,  Appleton,  Wis.,  on  a 
study  of  printability.  From  this 
study  we  expect  to  be  able  to 
learn  why  various  newsprints 
do  not  accept  news  ink  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  news¬ 
prints.  and  perhaps  more  im¬ 
portant  why  various  areas  in 
the  same  sheet  of  newsprint  ac¬ 
cept  ink  differently. 

“We  have  engaged  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc.  a 
leading  organization  in  the  field 
of  mechanical  and  chemical  re¬ 
search  to  make  a  study  for  us  of 
our  mechanical  processes,  and  in 
the  light  of  their  experience  in 
other  fields  and  industries,  to 
recommend  to  us  which  of  our 
processes  mav  be  subject  to  con¬ 
trols.  and  to  advise  us  how  these 
controls  may  be  applied. 

“We  are  engaged  in  a  study 
of  the  possibilities  of  printing 
from  original  plates  instead  of 
stereotypes.  This  study  is  one 
of  our  most  active  studies,  and 
one  that  Is  perhaps  promising  of 
the  greatest  results.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  use  of  original  plates  on 
the  press  we  are.  of  course,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  adaptation  of  al¬ 
ready  existing  press  equipment. 
One  of  our  goals  in  this  project 
is  a  method  of  preparing  the 
equivalent  of  an  engraved  plate 
in  a  maximum  «f  five  minutes. 

On  April  27th,  we  moved  into 
our  permanent  research  lab¬ 
oratory  in  Easton.  Pa.  We  felt 
that  we  had  to  have  a  place 
where  we  could  experiment 
with  various  products,  where  we 
could  test  materials  and  ma¬ 
chines  and  where  we  could  do  a 


Clyde  A.  Taber,  left,  of  Dallas  (T«i.| 
Times  Herald,  and  Charles  Prater  o{ 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram,  listen 

closely  to  conference  speakers. 

certain  amount  of  exploratory 
research  on  our  own.  We  do 
not  expyect  to  assemble  a  very 
large  staff  in  this  laboratory 
but  we  do  expect  that  the  men 
we  have  will  be  experts  in  their 
field.  Equally  important,  we  ex¬ 
pect  this  laboratory  to  be  the 
focal  point  of  cooperative  re¬ 
search  with  already  existing  re¬ 
search  institutions  and  with  the 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  to 
the  newspaper  field. 

“We  have  established  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  Technical  Services  to 
members  through  which  we  pro¬ 
vide  members  with  a  resume  of 
all  that  is  going  on. 

“We  have  completed  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Research  Corporation 
of  New  York  City,  a  well-known 
non-profit  organization  having 
many  years  of  experience  in  the 
field  of  patent  administration,  to 
take  care  of  any  patent  negotia¬ 
tions  for  us. 

“Under  our  agreement  with 
Research  Corporation,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  protect  the  interest  of 
any  individual  or  individual 
newspaper  who  may  come  to  us 
with  patentable  ideas  to  make 
sure  that  if  a  profitable  idea  is 
a  commercial  success  such  news¬ 
paper  or  individual  may  receive 
a  return  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  patent.” 

Color  Mahhing  Aid 
Made  for  Printers 

Announcement  of  a  printer’s 
aid  in  color  matching  is  made 
by  Photo  Research  Corp.,  Los 
Angeles,  producers  of  the  Nor 
wood  Exposure  Meter. 

The  new  photo-electric  instru¬ 
ment,  called  the  Spectra,  pnr 
vides  a  “color  temperature" 
reading.  This  measures  and 
matches  any  desired  light  source 
and  also  provides  a  ready  check 
on  the  constancy  of  conditions, 
the  company  advises. 

The  Spectra  contains  a  bar 
rier  type  photo-cell  covered  by 
a  red  filter.  It  is  pointed  at  the 
light  source  the  printer  desires 
to  measure,  a  ring  is  adjusted  to 
bring  the  instrument's  needle 
opposite  a  red  mark  on  its  scale, 
and  the  trigger  is  pulled. 
trigger-pull  replaces  the  rw 
with  a  blue  filter,  and  a  MW 
reading  is  immediately  provided 
which  indicates  the  ratio  of  blue 
light  to  red  in  terms  of  what « 
scientifically  known  as  “color 
temperature.” 
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THE  SCOTT  PRESS 

IS 

CONSTANTLY  BEING  IMPROVED 

OUR  UNIT  AND  FOLDER  DESIGNS 
ARE  FUNDAMENTALLY  CORRECT 
BUT  WHEN  THE  DAY  ARRIVES 
WHEN  WE  CLAIM  THEY  ARE  PER¬ 
FECT.  WE  WILL  BE  TAKING  A 
BACK  SEAT  IN  OUR  INDUSTRY. 

OUR  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT  IS 
CONSTANTLY  ON  THE  JOB  TO 
PRODUCE  THE  "FINEST". 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  I. 
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EQUIPMENT  Review 

Loose  Clip  Trouble 
Solved  in  Toronto 

Work  done  by  the  Toronto 
Globe  &  Mail  on  the  problem  of 
loose  clips  and  clamps  was  re¬ 
lated  at  the  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  this  week  by  R.  N. 
McKechnie  of  John  McKechnie 
Tool  &  Machine,  Ltd. 

The  McKechnie  firm  is  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  newspaper  business 
proper  but  was  called  in  by  J.  A. 
Harrison,  production  manager 
of  the  Globe  &  Mail. 

The  loose  clips  allow  move¬ 
ment  of  the  plate,  and  the  result 
is  uneven  type  impression, 
smudgy  printing,  blurred  half¬ 
tones,  and  plates  creeping  to  the 
head.  Excessive  wear  on 
blankets  and  form  rollers  can 
also  be  traced  back  to  this  cause. 

The  wear  that  develops  takes 
place  on  both  the  upperface 
of  the  clipway  and  the  clip,  and 
various  methods  of  correction 
have  been  tried. 

About  three  years  ago  the 
Globe  &  Mail  started  some  ex¬ 
perimental  work,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  they  completed  work  on 
their  presses  about  18  months 
ago  which,  in  their  opinion,  has 
overcome  the  problem. 

The  first  steps  taken  by  the 
Globe  &  Mail  were  concentrated 
on  the  clips,  the  most  obviously 
worn  part.  New  oversize  clips 
were  tried,  and  it  was  found  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  force  them 
past  the  unworn  section  of  the 
clipways.  Turning  down  the 
radius  of  the  body  of  the  clips 
helped  temporarily,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  the  condition 
was  as  bad  as  before.  It  was 
then  realized  that  wear  on  the 
clipways  had  to  be  eliminated  to 
secure  a  perfect  fit  for  any  new 
clips. 

Remachining  of  the  clipways 
has  been  accomplished  in  two 
ways.  viz.  by  a  portable  milling 
machine,  or  by  returning  the 
cylinders  to  the  factory  for  ma¬ 
chining  with  their  heavy  equip¬ 
ment,  a  pair  at  a  time.  A  port¬ 
able  milling  machine  has  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  being  either  too 
light  to  be  accurate,  or  if  heavy 
enough,  then  it  ties  up  the  press 
while  being  used.  To  remove 
the  cylinders  is  a  long  heavy 
job,  interfering  greatly  with 
production.  Both  methods  in¬ 
volve  refitting  with  new  oversize 
clips. 

After  considerable  e  x  p  e  r  i- 
menting,  a  grinding  unit  was  de¬ 
signed  which  overcame  the  me¬ 
chanical  disadvantages  of  a  mill¬ 
ing  machine,  as  to  accuracy  and 
portability.  Grinding  was  de¬ 
cided  upon  because  a  ground 
surface  provides  a  better  work¬ 
ing  face  than  a  machined  sur¬ 
face.  and  therefore  a  closer  fit 
for  the  clips,  and  because  of  the 
accuracy  that  could  be  obtained 
with  a  small  unit  of  this  type. 
It  is  fully  portable,  w'eighing  19 
lbs.,  and  can  be  operated  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  production 
in  any  way. 

Rather  than  simply  install 
oversize  clips,  it  was  decided  a 
better  fit  could  be  obtained  with 


At  Chicago  parley:  T,  J.  Weir,  of 
Washington  |D.  C.)  Post,  and  W.  J. 
Robinson,  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

a  two-piece  clip,  if  it  was  ad¬ 
justable.  Therefore  the  bottom 
was  milled  off  existing  clips,  and 
a  new  base  of  special  high  qual¬ 
ity  bronze  substituted,  with 
shims  inserted  between  for  ad¬ 
justment. 

The  reason  for  using  bronze 
for  the  base  is  that  it  provides 
a  much  better  wearing  combina¬ 
tion  against  the  ground  steel 
surface  of  the  clipway.  Being 
adjustable,  clips  can  be  fitted  in¬ 
dividually.  regardless  of  how 
much  or  how  little  is  taken  out 
of  the  clipway  in  the  grinding. 
The  very  close  fit  possible  re¬ 
duces  the  possibility  of  future 
wear  from  this  cause.  If  there 
should  be  any  wear,  however, 
then  the  clipways  remain  un¬ 
damaged. 

Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  work  on  the  clips  is  inef¬ 
fective  without  renewing  the 
clipways,  and  vice  versa. 

Tanker  Delivers 
Ink  in  Missouri 

The  Springfield  (Mo.)  News¬ 
papers  plant  was  the  center  of 
attraction  when  the  Geo.  H. 
Morrill  Co.,  Division  of  Sun 
Chemical  Corp.  delivered  in  one 
of  their  new  tank  trucks,  3,000 
gallons  of  ink  to  feed  the  new 
giant  press. 

According  to  Ralph  C.  Per¬ 
sons.  general  manager  of  the 
Morrill  Company,  this  was  the 
first  tank  load  of  news  ink  ever 
delivered  in  Springfield,  and 
represented  a  record  bulk  ship¬ 
ment  for  this  area.  Heretofore 
the  Springfield  Newspapers,  Inc. 
received  news  ink  in  drums. 

When  the  Springfield  Newspa¬ 
pers  installed  a  new  48-page 
press,  they  placed  two  3,000- 
gallon  ink  tanks  adjacent  to  the 
pressroom.  Ink  is  pumped  into 
the  fountains  of  the  press. 

The  Globe  and  News  Herald 
in  Joplin.  Mo.,  and  the  Tele- 
graph  in  Alton,  Ill.,  recently  in¬ 
stalled  tank  storage  to  receive 
their  news  ink  via  Morrill's  tank 
truck  delivery  service. 


Fairchild  Installed 

The  Sheboygan  (Wis. )  Press 
has  installed  a  Fairchild  photo¬ 
electric  engraver.  The  machine 
is  now  in  daily  use.  operated  by 
members  of  the  Press  staff. 


Precision  Camera 
Speeds  Color  Work 

To  increase  the  speed  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  turning  out  the  more 
than  4,500,000  copies  of  the 
Coloroto  section  each  week,  the 
installation  of  a  giant  precision 
camera  was  completed  in  the 
Brooklyn  Rotogravure  Plant  of 
the  New  York  News  recently. 
Manufactured  and  set  up  by  the 
Joseph  Gelb  Company  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $20,000,  it  cuts  in 
half  the  time  and  work  previ¬ 
ously  required  by  two  cameras. 

Measuring  10  feet  high  and  17 
feet  long,  its  light-free  back 
forms  the  near  wall  of  its  adjoin¬ 
ing  darkroom.  It  is  constructed 
of  all  metal  parts,  precision 
tooled  for  accuracy.  With  all  its 
movable  and  tilting  operations 
controlled  by  counter-balanced 
means,  the  new  camera’s  eight 
basic  functions,  previously  done 
by  hand,  are  electrically  oper¬ 
ated  from  a  portable  panel  cab¬ 
inet. 

One  of  most  important  fea¬ 
tures  is  an  automatic  focusing 
system  which  can  be  controlled 
to  within  .001  of  an  inch.  Since 
the  primary  function  of  the 
camera  is  to  accurately  repro¬ 
duce  all  four-color  artwork,  this 
highly  sensitive  focusing  sys¬ 
tem  determines  the  efficiency  of 
the  color  register  in  four-impres¬ 
sion  printing.  This  system  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  predetermined 
calibration  chart  which  gives 
the  focusing  percentages  for  any 
size  picture  used. 

In  the  Dultgen  Process,  devel¬ 
oped  by  Rotogravure  Superin¬ 
tendent  Arthur  Dultgen,  it  was 
previously  necessary  to  use 
two  cameras  to  produce  the 
"screened”  carbon  print  whose 
impression  is  etched  on  a  cop¬ 
per  cylinder  for  gravure  print¬ 
ing.  One  camera  would  take 
the  continuous  tone  positive 
( without  screen)  while  the  other 
was  used  for  the  halftone  posi¬ 
tive,  or  screening  process.  The 
new  camera  completes  both 
operations  with  the  saving  of 
much  time  and  effort. 

The  new  camera,  which  was 
many  years  in  the  making,  has 
a  score  of  other  time-saving  de¬ 
vices  all  controlled  by  a  maze 
of  push-buttons,  knobs  and 
wheels.  Roto’s  Joseph  Daily  has 
been  assigned  to  operate  the 
complicate<l  device,  under  the 
supervision  of  Photographer 
Foreman  Fred  McKinley. 

Intaglio  Appolnb 
Challenger  as  B.M. 

V.  Winfield  Challenger,  for  the 
past  26  years  Director  of  Print¬ 
ing  for  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  business 
business  manager  of  Intaglio 
Service  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Starting  as  a  fJrinter’s  devil  in 
the  Ayer  composing  room,  Mr. 
Challenger  became  a  journey¬ 
man  printer,  foreman  and  fin¬ 
ally  manager  of  the  shop.  In 
addition  to  directing  all  Ayer 
typographic  work,  he  was  also 
consultant  on  printing  to  Ayer 
clients. 

EDITOR  & 


Xeroprinting  Is 
Demonstrated 

Xeroprinting,  a  process  of 
printing  in  which  dry  power  in¬ 
stead  of  ink  is  used  and  this  is 
applied  to  the  electricalb 
charged  image  on  a  xeroprintiM 
plate,  was  demonstrated  to  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
by  R.  M.  Schaffert,  supervisor 
Graphic  Arts  Research,  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute,  Columbus 
O. 

Mr.  Schaffert  emphasized  it 
was  not  intended  to  present 
xeroprinting  as  a  complete  de¬ 
velopment.  Although  beyond 
the  laboratory  stage,  a  numbe 
of  operations  need  further  re 
search  and  development,  he 
said.  He  enumerated  six  prob¬ 
lems  yet  to  be  fully  solved: 

<  1 )  Halftone  printing  needs 
improvement  and  refinement: 
( 2 1  better  quality  of  solid  blacks 
and  heavy  headline  material  is 
desired;  (3)  techniques  for  plate 
making  need  further  refinement: 
(4)  further  development  of 
printing  powers  for  specific 
needs,  is  indicated:  (5)  plate 
wear  is  still  an  unknown  factor: 
t6)  all  operational  steps  need 
to  be  more  expertly  mechanized 

In  addition,  he  pointed  out 
there  is  still  the  field  of  color 
printing  yet  to  be  explored. 
"We  are  looking  to  the  graphic 
arts  industry,”  he  said,  "and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  for  support  in  carrying  out 
the  research  and  development 
necessary  to  explore  the  appli- 
•ations  of  xeroprinting.” 

Fingers  Guide  Plates 
Up  to  Culling  Edge 

A  set  of  mechanical  fingera 
that  guide  plates  right  up  to  the 
cutting  edge  is  one  of  two  im¬ 
provements  in  the  new  hold¬ 
down  device  on  the  Plane-0- 
Plate  plate  shaver  manufactured 
by  Monomelt  Co.,  Inc.,  Mlnne 
apolis,  Minn. 

The  other  new  feature  is  a 
heavy  safety  bar  that  automat¬ 
ically  stops  the  machine  if  the 
cut  setting  is  for  more  than  .035 
of  an  inch. 

The  17  pairs  of  fingers  elimi¬ 
nate  the  possibility  of  plates 
buckling  or  chattering  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  firm,  even  tension  all 
across  the  plate. 

Independence  Dally 
Will  Enlarge  Plant 

The  Independence  (Mo.)  Ex¬ 
aminer  will  increase  the  capac 
ity  of  its  newspaper  plant  by 
at  least  one-third  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  addition  to  iti 
present  plant. 

Additional  first  floor  space 
will  be  used  by  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  library.  In  the 
basement,  the  new  area  will  b* 
used  for  composing  equipment 

An  area  50  feet  wide  wd 
more  than  100  feet  deep,  which 
the  newspaper  owns  next  to  the 
addition,  will  be  graded  for  use 
as  a  parking  lot. 
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equipment  review 

Railroad  Feeds 
Paper  to  Presses 

Ninety-two  black  and  white 
presses  and  52  roto  units  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  are  fed  at 
the  rate  of  600  tons  an  hour  by 

a  conveyor-railroad  system, 
which,  according  to  the  Jampol 
Co .  installers  of  the  equipment, 
is  the  most  modern  and  largest 
in  the  world.  ■  , -on 

The  conveyor  system  is  2,d20 
feet  long,  or  about  a  half  a  mile, 
and  it  is  augmented  by  a  track 
system  which  delivers  the  rolls 
directly  to  the  presses. 

Built  to  serve  both  the  old  In¬ 
quirer  plant  and  the  new  Palace 
of  Rotogravure,  the  railroad 
feeds  the  presses  from  three 
storage  areas.  The  roto  plant 
run  of  1,200.000  copies  of  Roto- 
comics  consumes  158  rolls  of 
paper.  The  run  of  Sunday 
magazine  and  book  sections  for 
an  average  week  raises  the 
paper  consumption  to  about  400 
tons.  The  Inquirer  black-and- 
white  presses  total  about  1,100 
tons  for  an  average  Sunday  run; 
and  more  than  245  tons  for  an 
average  daily  run. 

The  paper  handling  system 
begins  its  operation  at  the  rail¬ 
road  siding  which  is  built  into 
the  rotogravure  plant,  with  a 
concrete  platform  650  feet  long. 
The  first  unit  of  the  Jampol  con¬ 
veyor  parallels  this  dock.  It 
consists  of  an  endless  chain  of 
steel,  surfaced  with  maple 
blocks  to  prevent  damage  to  the 
rolls. 

The  belt  is  operated  in  a  pit 
countersunk  on  the  concrete 
floor  two-and-one-half  feet  deep. 
There  is  an  additional  six  inch 
depression  to  take  care  of  the 
returning  maple  blocks.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  approximately  even  with 
the  level  of  the  surrounding 
floor,  l^en  the  rolls  come  off 
the  freight  car  they  are  rolled 
across  the  short  width  of  the 
loading  dock  and  onto  the  con¬ 
veyor  belt. 

This  carries  them  along,  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  loading  dock  to  one 
of  two  switching  positions.  At 
these  points,  two  additional  con¬ 
veyor  systems  turn  off  and  run 
down  each  side  of  the  paper 
storage  area. 

Paralleling  these  two  conveyor 
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Tou  are  losinr  money, 
day  after  day.  If  time  U 
lost  in  the  lock-up.  Are 
chases  warped?  Are 
screws  and  screw  slots 
worn?  Are  the  chases 
the  right  size? 

Have  you  reduced  your 
page  and  now  have  to 
use  filler  pieces?  If  the 
answer  to  any 
of  these  ques- 
Uons  is  “Yes" — 
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Automatic  transfer-eliminates  manual  handling  ot  rolls. 


lines  is  a  track  on  which  a  tier¬ 
ing  machine  travels.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  like  a  traveling  eleva¬ 
tor,  with  a  platform  onto  which 
the  paper  is  rolled.  A  powerful 
motor  then  lifts  it  to  the  level 
of  the  second,  third  or  fourth 
tier. 

From  the  storage  area  two  in¬ 
clined  conveyors  rise  at  an  angle 
of  31  degrees  to  carry  the  paper 
to  the  level  of  the  reel  room  in 
the  first  basement  of  the  roto¬ 
gravure  plant. 

An  automatic  transfer  ma¬ 
chine  operates  here.  It  is  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  three-and-one-half 
foot  deep  pit  and  has  three  sets 
of  caterpillar  tracks. 

The  rolls  are  moved  up  until 
they  are  opposite  the  transfer 
machine.  They  are  then  rolled 
off  and  onto  the  first  set  of  cat¬ 
erpillar  treads.  They  move 
slowly  across  the  treads  and 
onto  a  line  of  steel  rollers. 

At  the  proper  moment,  the 
steel  rollers  thrust  the  roll  for¬ 
ward  and  onto  the  second  con¬ 
veyor  belt,  which  slants  up¬ 
ward  to  the  reel  room  floor.  The 
roll  is  held  in  place  by  a  steel 
plate. 

Proper  timing  places  a  roll  ex¬ 
actly  in  front  of  the  steel  plate 
so  that  it  does  not  slide  on  the 
inclined  conveyor. 

If  the  roll  is  to  be  used  in  the 
roto  presses,  it  is  rolled  clear 
when  it  reaches  the  reel  room 
level.  It  passes  onto  a  second 
conveyor  and  is  carried  to  the 
storage  area  at  the  north  side  of 
the  building. 

If  the  roll  is  to  be  used  in  the 
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black-and-white  presses,  it  con¬ 
tinues  up  another  inclined  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  conveyor,  crosses  one 
of  the  two  bridges  connecting 
the  Tower  Building  with  the 
Rotogravure  Plant  and  is  de¬ 
livered  to  the  proper  place  in 
the  reel  room.  A  similar  con¬ 
veyor  system  crosses  each  of 
the  two  bridges. 

In  the  roto  plant  the  track 
system  accomplishes  the  actual 


Price  Plant  Cost 
Given  as  $7,478 

A  brochure  printed  by  the 
Price  “cold  type”  process  details 
the  costs  of  the  service  offered 
by  E.  Raymond  Price,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

Engraving  plant  equipment  is 
figured  at  $2,352.50:  tools  and 
implements,  $239.28;  supplies 
(six  months),  $540.66;  furniture, 
$615;  plumbing.  125;  wiring. 
$400;  total,  $4,272.44. 

Composing  room  equipment  is 
itemiz^  at  $1,146.85;  materials 
and  supplies,  $58.81;  total, 
$1,205.66. 

To  these  items,  totalling 
$5,478.10,  is  added  $2,000  for 
Price  Service.  “Know-How,”  su¬ 
pervision,  franchise,  and  train¬ 
ing.  Total  cost  of  the  Price 
Plant,  in  operation,  is  $7,478.10. 

Paper  Roll  Handler 
For  Skylilt  Trucks 

An  attachment  for  standard 
Skylift  electric  fork  trucks  that 
will  handle  paper  rolls  varying 
in  diameter  from  24  to  48  inches 


delivery  of  the  paper  rolls  to  the  J'®®  been  announced  by  the  Au¬ 
tomatic  Transportation  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  new  unit  can  be  used  for 
rolls  up  to  60  inches  long,  and  if 
the  load  is  balanced  properly,  it 
will  handle  rolls  up  to  78  inches 
long.  In  only  a  few  minutes  the 
attachment  can  be  placed  on  any 
Skylift  truck,  replacing  the 
forks. 


presses. 

Monolype  School 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine 
Co.  of  Philadelphia  has  re¬ 
opened  its  school  for  keyboard 
and  casting-machine  instruction, 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
owners  of  Monotypes. 


the  BIG  ONES  buy 

LINK  PAPERS 

for  Teletype  equipment 

Link  Communication  Papers  are  preferred  by  the  “big 
ones”  in  commerce,  industry  and  municipalities. 

Link  Communication  Papers  are  provided  in  types  for 
every  application.  High  quality!  Dependable  delivery! 
Economical  in  cost! 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


If  weekly 


newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  would  swing  from 
standard  to  tabloid-size  pages, 
the  offset  process  would  prove 
practical  and  afford  many  econ¬ 
omies,  delegates  to  the  13th  an¬ 
nual  Pacific  Newspaper  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  were  told  by 
Hobart  B.  (Cappy)  Hicks, 

American  Type  Founders  West 
Coast  photo-mechanical  sales 
representative. 

“The  adoption  of  the  offset 
process  is  closely  tied  up  with 
policy.”  Mr.  Hicks  said.  “If  the 
publishers  of  weekly  newspapers 
in  suburban  towns  and  small 
cities  are  willing  to  change 
the  format  of  their  papers  to  the 
tabloid  sizes,  sheet-fed  offset 
will  give  the  publisher  a  very 
attractive  edition  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  able  to  spread  Angeles  Times, 
pictures  of  local  1  " 

throughout  the  paper  with  °a 


Glen  R.  Hutchinson,  left,  assistent  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Los 
and  Harry  Davidson,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  San 
happenings  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  consider  the  merits  of  baked  mats  and  cold-rolled 
.  .  -  mats  at  Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference, 

minimum  of  body  composition 

other  than  his  classified  adver-  Los  Angeles  Times,  observed  at  structions  from  the  manufac- 
tising  and  other  profit-making  a  stereotypers'  clinic  that  in  the  turers  on  procedure.  Special 
insertions.  In  offset,  the  printer  old  wet-mat  days  an  85-line  equipment,  it  was  agreed,  is  es- 
practically  gets  a  photoengrav-  screen  was  generally  used.  Then,  sential  to  best  results, 
ing  plant  for  free.  because  of  shrinkage,  the  indus-  Other  speakers  suggested, 

“Economies  are  largely  e'^'cct-  try  adopted  a  65-line  screen  and  the  conferees  agreed,  that 
ed  in  the  composing  room.  Type-  which  shrank  between  form  and  engravers  should  make  it  a  rule 
highing,  stereotyping  and  other  printing  plate  to  about  85-line,  to  label  all  cuts  delivered  to  the 
operations  required  for  letter-  “I  think,"  Mr.  Tennyson  said,  composing  orom  as  to  identity 
press  forms  are  eliminated  en-  “we  should  go  to  a  55  or  60-line  of  the  advertiser  and  the  publi- 
tirelv  when  the  offset  process  is  screen  to  more  fully  compensate  cation  date, 
employed.  In  the  average  week-  for  mat  shrinkage.  On  the  new 
ly  newspaper  plant,  commercial  high-shrinkage  mats  we  are 
printing  has  to  carry  a  portion  using  we  lose  .0003  of  an  inch 
of  the  costs  of  the  enterprise  in  around  each  dot.” 
general.  And  often  times  a  high-  In  a  composing  room  clinic 
priced  newspaper  press  stands  the  Teletypesetter  came  in  for 
idle  in  the  pressroom,  used  only  prolongeil  discussion,  with  many 
on  publication  days.  ITie  offset  speakers  agreeing  that  woman 
press,  on  the  other  hand,  hums  operators  should  be  trained  to 
busily  on  other  than  publication  man  the  perforators,  and  that 
days,  producing  all  manner  of  the  process  is  most  useful  when 
commercial  forms,  advertising  used  on  time  copy,  but  that 
and  other  pieces  of  general  when  fighting  deadlines  it  is 
printing.  slower  than  the  conventional 

“Interest  in  the  offset  method  direct  composition, 
of  producing  weekly  newspa-  Plastic  plates  have  several 
pers  is  growing  nationally,  and  disadvantages,  one  of  which  is 
many  recent  installations  of  this  inconsistency  on  thickness, 
process  are  evidence  of  its  ac-  which  makes  more  of  a  problem 
ceptance.”  in  mounting  on  bases,  some 

The  meeting  was  conducted  by  speakers  said.  Others  asserted 
Marion  Walker,  of  the  Ventura  that  when  corrections  have  to 
Star-Free  Press.  be  made  in  plastic  plates,  many 

A1  Tennyson,  assistant  com-  composing  rooms  are  handi- 
posing  room  superintendent,  capped  by  lack  of  complete  in- 


Names  Assistants 

William 


Obenauer,  foreman  | 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Evening! 
News  composing  room,  on  hiS! 
25th  anniversary  with  the  News, 
appointed  Frank  Schlager  as 
night  assistant  foreman  andj 
Karl  Gerbracht  as  day  assistant! 


foreman.  Service  of  the  threej 
to  the  News  totals  122  years — 
43  for  Gerbracht,  42  for  Schlagerj 
and  37  for  Obenauer. 


You  get  exactly  what 
you  want  in  a  roller 
when  you  order  Mercury 
Newspaper  Rollers. 
They're  custom-built  to 
the  specifications  you 
give  us.  Because  the 
covering  of  these  rol¬ 
lers  is  made  with  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber,  we  can 
build  into  them  the  pre¬ 
cise  characteristics  you 
need  for  your  presses. 
But  if  you  prefer,  you 
can  have  Mercury 
Newspaper  Rollers 
made  from  natural  rub¬ 
ber.  Whichever  you 
choose,  you’re  sure  of 
the  finest  —  when  you 
use  Mercury  rollers. 


hinking  about  building? 


We  have  30  years'  experience  on  Engineering 
and  Architecture  of  newspaper  and  printing 
plants  available  to  those  considering  a  building 
program.  A  discussion  of  your  problems 
entails  no  obligation. 


Monomelt  Rotary  Plate 
Shavers  shave ’em  all  to  uni¬ 
form  thickness  for  good 
printing. 

WRITE  NOW  for  more  informalion. 


Morton  L.  Pereira  &  Associates 

ARCHITECTS— ENGINEERS 
100  West  Moaroe  ■■lldlag  Chicago  S,  INIaeis 


m ONOm ELT  CO..  Inc. 
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tOUIRMENT  REVIEW 

ModernRollerPlant 
Serves  East  Area 

Another  major  advance  for 
the  printing  industry  in  the  East 
was  made  with  the  opening  of 
the  Moreland  Corp.  plant  at 
Willow  Grove,  Pa.  This  new 
plant  manufacturing  vulcanized 
oil  and  natural  or  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber  rollers — essentail  equipment 
of  many  newspapers,  letter- 
press  and  offset  printers— will 
serve  the  entire  Atlantic  sea- 
board.  ,  ,  , 

The  Moreland  plant  contains 
more  than  40,000  square  feet  of 
manufacturing  space,  with  va¬ 
cant  land  surrounding  the  plant 
for  expansion. 

The  rubber  used  by  Moreland 
is  made  in  two  large  mills 
where  the  materials  are  com¬ 
pounded  and  mixed  by  pressure 
rollers.  The  rubber  adheres  to 
the  front  roll  and  is  then 
stripped  off  and  sent  through 
calender  rolls  to  obtain  the 
proper  thickness  and  finish. 
Nearby  are  the  building  tables 
where  the  steel  core  of  the  roller 
is  coated  with  rubber.  This  coat- 


On  One  Paper  50  Yrs. 

Elmer  Olsen,  superintendent 
of  the  composing  room  of  the 
Superior  (WLs. )  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  rounded  out  50  years 
on  the  newspaper  where  he 
started  as  a  printer’s  devil. 

New  Safety  Factors 
On  Monomelt  Shavers 

Double  safety  insurance,  to 
guarantee  that  the  table  will 
stop  when  it  has  reached  the 
end  of  its  prescribed  movement, 
is  built  into  the  new  Plane-O- 
Plate  plate  shavers  now  being 
manufactured  by  Monomelt  Co., 
Inc.,  Minneapolis  13,  Minn. 

First,  safety  levers  and  micro 
switches  to  shut  off  the  current 
are  installed  at  each  end  of  the 
carriage.  Second,  thread  reliefs 
on  each  end  of  the  lead  screw 
provide  safety  zones  to  prevent 
jamming  the  table  or  damaging 
gears  if  either  the  levers  or 
switch  should  fail. 

Maguire  Becomes 
N.  Y.  News  Stereo  Boss 


ing  process  is  done  entirely  by 
hand  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
rollers  are  built  up  to  an  ap¬ 
proximation  of  the  finished  di¬ 
ameter. 

The  roller  is  then  vulcanized, 
involving  a  closely  controlled 
operation,  as  much  of  the  wear 
and  efficiency  depends  upon 
this  process,  and  then  placed  in 
a  lathe  for  grinding  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  diameter  through  its  entire 
length. 

The  final  process  is  the  polish¬ 
ing  and  finishing  of  the  roller 
and  then  it  is  ready  for  deliv¬ 
ery. 

The  Moreland  Corporation  is 
organized  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  $250,000.  Concerns  affi¬ 
liated  in  it  are  Godfrey  Roller 
Co.,  Philadelphia;  H  a  r  r  i  g  a  n 
Roller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Frank  A.  Reppenhagen,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  National  Roller 
Co.,  New  York  City;  and  SamT 
Bingham’s  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

'Whirl-N-Etch'  Helps 
Novice  Engravers 

A  former  compositor,  Frank 
Ulasich,  who  gave  up  his  job  on 
the  Spencer  (la.)  Daily  Re¬ 
porter  last  Fall,  has  developed 
a  device  called  the  “Whirl-N- 
Etch]’  for  use  in  one-man  en¬ 
graving  shops. 

Commercial  production  of  the 
machine,  which  measures  12  x 
24  x  10  inches,  is  under  way.  The 
whirling  and  printing  of  the 
plate  are  so  arranged  that  mis¬ 
takes  are  impossible  and  no 
guesswork  is  needed. 

Etching  is  done  with  acid,  but 
not  in  the  conventional  way. 
The  Ulasich  method,  according 
those  who  have  been  using 
It — five  Iowa  papers — will  etch 
deeper  than  other  methods  with¬ 
out  undercutting  the  dots  or 
lines  of  an  etching. 


O.  V.  Maguire,  assistant  fore¬ 
man  in  the  Manhattan  plant 
since  1938,  has  succeeded  Charles 
J.  Reber  as  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  News  stereotype 
department.  Mr.  Reber  retired 
in  March. 

Mechanical  Superintendent 
S.  D.  Willey  has  named  Leroy 
Chandler  to  Mr.  Maguire’s  for¬ 
mer  job.  Mr.  Maguire  will  have 
supervision  over  stereo  foun¬ 
dries  in  both  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn,  with  a  staff  of  85  men. 

$3,300  Elevator 
Called  Big  Saving 

The  Towanda  (Pa.)  Review 
has  solved  its  problems  of  han¬ 
dling  newsprint,  metal,  ink 
rollers,  newspaper  mail  bags 
and  ashes  from  the  stoker 
through  the  installation  of  a 
sidewalk  elevator  at  a  cost  of 
approximtaely  $3,300. 

David  M.  Turner,  assistant 
business  manager,  said  the  im¬ 
provement  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  a  short  period. 


New  Tension  Device 
For  Spindled  Rolls 

Automatic  tension  control 
for  spindled  paper  rolls  has 
been  developed  by  K.  G.  Lay- 
cock.  pressroom  foreman  with 
the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times- 
Leader  Neivs.  It  can  be  installed 
readily  on  almost  any  type  of 
web  preso. 

The  mechanism  includes  a 
pilot  roller,  the  action  of  which 
is  controlled  by  springs  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  paper  web  is 
constantly  cushioned  from  shock 
caused  by  the  ‘‘jumpiness’’  of 
an  irregularly  unwinding  roll. 
The  usual  erratically  acting 
spring-mounted  roller  is  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  assembly. 

The  present  combination,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  inventor,  is  so  ef¬ 
ficient  that  the  degree  of  cush¬ 
ioning  can  be  adjusted  to  re¬ 
main  constant  irrespective  of 
the  degree  of  tension  that  may 
be  required  on  the  roll. 

The  device  handles  badly  flat¬ 
tened  paper  rolls  of  any  width 
at  full  press  speed  of  most  oper¬ 
ations  and  it  does  the  job  with 
an  exceptionally  high  degree  of 
efficiency. 

Because  of  better  cushioning 
of  the  web.  improved  first  im¬ 
pression  printing  is  achieved. 
Mr.  Laycock  says. 

The  inventor  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  pressrooms  as  foreman  for 
40  years.  In  1926  he  perfected  a 
spring-actuated  automatic  ten¬ 
sion  control  and  the  resulting 
patent  is  assigned  to  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Co. 

The  latest  device  can  be  added 
to  automatic  tensions. 

Daily  Needs  Room, 

Sells  Its  Job  PlanI 

The  Eastern  Idaho  Framer,  al¬ 
most  a  new  publication,  has 
bought  the  complete  job  print¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Idaho 
Falls  (Ida.f  Post-Register. 

E.  F.  McDermott,  general 
manager  of  the  Post-Register, 
said  the  need  to  convert  every 
available  foot  of  its  limited 
space  as  well  as  all  its  facilities 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  news¬ 
paper  was  the  reason  the  com¬ 
mercial  job  shop  was  sold. 


Near  90,  Retires 

Charles  John  Hessman,  89, 
oldest  member  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  composing  room 
staff,  retired  recently  after  75 
years  at  the  trade.  His  first  job 
was  with  the  Dayton  (O.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat. 

Fluorescent  Lamp 
Precaution  Advised 

Recent  publicity  about  the 
possible  injury  to  health  from 
the  use  of  fluorescent  lamps  has 
resulted  in  a  complete  investi¬ 
gation  of  such  equipment  used 
in  the  New  York  News  plants. 
Assistant  Business  Manager 
George  E.  Donnelly  reports. 

The  survey,  Mr.  Donnelly  said, 
showed  that  the  intact  fluores¬ 
cent  lamp  is  harmless  when 
used  for  lighting.  It  is  discarded 
or  broken  fluorescents  that  offer 
potential  danger  because  of  a 
poisonous  powder.  Beryllium, 
which  they  contain. 

As  a  safety  precaution,  metal 
clamps  have  been  placed  on  all 
fluorescent  fixtures  in  the  News 
plants  to  prevent  lamps  from 
falling  in  case  they  are  worked 
from  their  sockets  by  vibration 
of  the  presses.  A  special  method 
for  disposal  has  been  set  up. 

In  the  event  that  a  fluorescent 
lamp  is  accidentally  broken,  em¬ 
ployes  are  urged  to  report  the 
incident  immediately. 


Ludlow 

composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPri  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave..  Chicago  14 
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IN  NEWSPAPER  REGUUR  EDITIONS 


R.O.P,  MULTI-COLOR  in  regular  runs  is  now  simple,  economical,  dependable! 


ir  ir  ir  ir  ir 


The  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  COLOR  UNIT  is  hich  in 
flexibility  —  low  in  maintenance  cost. 

Each  unit  prints  black  or  color  as  desired  and,  with 
little  more  preparation  than  for  black  alone,  black 
and  one  or  more  colors  may  be  run  in  uninterrupted 
succession. 

THESE  ARE  EXCLUSIVE  WOOD  FEATURES 

•  Short  leads  that  minimize  possibility  of  web 
stretching  and  misregister. 

•  Color  and  black  cylinders  driven  by  single  gear, 
thereby  maintaining  register  by  reducing  back¬ 
lash  and  torsion. 

•  Individual  page -wide,  easily  accessible,  color 
fountains,  quickly  removed  and  replaced  for  fast 
color  change. 

•  Each  printing  couple  reversible  for  increased 
flexibility  of  color  position. 

And ...  To  reduce  register  time 
to  A  MATTER  OF  MINUTES... 

The  W  OOD  Color-Plate  PRE-REGISTERING  Machine 
registers  Plates  at  a  speed  required  in  daily  newspaper 
production  —  easily  and  economically. 

This  machine  registers  the  plates  before  they  reach  the 
press.  Teamed  with  the  W'OOD  NEWSPAPER  COLOR 
UNIT,  it  has  helped  to  open  up  a  new  era  in  newspaper 
publishing — the  age  of  color — any  day — or  every  day. 
Write  today  for  further  information  on  either  or  both 
of  these  WOOD  machines. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

rUINFIflO,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OFFICE:  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 
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An  Important  Announcement 


This  Week 


DISTRIBUTED  WITH  THE 


FOLLOWING  GREAT  NEWSPAPERS 


The  Atlanta  Journal 
The  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 
The  Birmingham  News 
The  Boston  Herald 
The  Chicago  Daily  News 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
The  Dallas  Morning  News 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
The  Detroit  News 
The  Indianapolis  Star 
Los  Angeles  Times 
The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
rOR  (S  PUBLISHER  for  June  11,  1949 


Miami  Daily  News 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 

Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin 

The  Pittsburgh  Press 

Portland  Oregon  Journal 

The  Providence  Sunday  Journal 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review 

The  Washington  Sunday  Star 


.  .  .  have  important 
media  directors  been 
reading  E  &  P  lor 
years? 


CIRCULATION 


TV  Can  Become  Tough 
Competitor— Laycock 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Television  ami  radio  may  guration  or  the  signing  of  the 
never  put  newspapers  out  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
business,  but  don’t  sell  them  In  New  York  City,  he  said,  re-  (SiK.rtr 
.short,  they  both  have  great  pos-  ports  indicate  that  late  evening 

sibilities,  Elmer  Laycock,  Sche-  sales  of  afternoon  papers  and  .  V’.'"; 

nectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  recent-  bulldog  sales  of  morning  papers  nmi 

ly  told  new  York  state  circula-  have  been  affected  by  television  cl,,. 

tion  managers.  programs.  “It  has  cut  into  ‘du- 

“Improvement  of  our  product  plicating’  sales,”  he  added,  “be- 
is  necessary  if  we  want  to  keep  cause  the  potential  buyers  are 
up  the  excellent  record  of  prog-  getting  their  entertainment  at 
ress  terminating  in  this  year’s  home  instead  of  seeking  it  out- 
unprecedented  linage  and  great-  side  ” 

est  circulati^  in  newspaper  his-  cites  Recent  Surveys 

tory,  said  Mr.  Laycock  in  dis-  t  _  i 

cussing  television  as  a  threat  to  Laycock  a  recent 

newspapers.  Following  are  some  ^  ^  .'’tory  stating  that  one  of 
of  the  highlights  of  this  thought-  surveys 

ful  analysis  of  TV  as  the  latest  TV  set  owners  have 

news  competitor  in  the  field  to-  down  the  time  they  <1^ 

day;  vote  to  newspaper  reading,  with 

„  one  contrary  report  from  the 

Newspaper  Still  Supreme  Los  Angeles  area. 

"Today,  radio  with  its  brief  “Would  it  make  a  difference 
coverage  encourages  further  where  these  surveys  were 
newspaper  reading,”  he  asserted,  made?”  he  asked.  "For  instance. 

“Radio  gives  you  its  news  au-  in  New  York  with  its  many 
dibly:  television  presents  it  papers,  its  many  editions,  much 
visually  and  audibly:  the  news-  duplication;  or  in  a  city  with 
paper  continues  to  give  it  to  you  relativelv  little  transient  sales? 
in  detail,  complete  and  conven-  Would  these  survevs  bear  out 
ient  always  to  the  readers’  own  or  deny  what  they  have  already 
opportune  time.”  experienced  with  radio — that 

He  pointed  out  that  two  news-  people  will  still  want  to  read 
papers  are  tying  in  their  own  what  they  have  heard?” 
advertising  with  their  affiliated  Mr.  Laycock  summarized  'TV's 
^leyision  stations.  "The  New  news  presentations  to  date. 

York  News  has  a  preview  of  its  granting  that  improvements  and 
Sunday  a^  on  TV  Saturday  new  techniques  are  coming  in. 
evening,  he  said.  “It  approxi-  but  asserting: 
rnates  a  half-minute  for  each  “The  criticism  of  televised 

advertiser,  using  .some  .sequence  news  has  been  that  it  has  failed 
of  pictures,  su^  as  store  front,  generally  to  carry  the  informa- 
merchandise  offered  for  sate  in  tive  value  or  the  impact  of  good 
the  advertisement  and  some  newspaper  reporting.  'TV  Is  in- 
practical  use  of  it.  he  explained,  teresting;  it  is  Vocational:  it  is 
It  costs  $118  a  single  ‘spot.’  often  dramatic,  but  it  still  lacks 
or  If  sold  on  a  13-week  con-  much  of  what  a  newspaper 
tract,  scales  down  to  $50.  This  reader  gets  out  of  his  paper  in 
is  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  reading  the  printed  word.  Tele- 
Tb®  vision  is  a  promising  field:  its 
Baltimore  Sunpapers  are  using  promoters  will  keep  on  improv- 
their  own  columns  for  testimon-  mg  it  and  as  time  goes  on  we 
lals  stressing  the  direct  results  may  find  them  cutting  into  the 
‘v  ,.'®  over  their  own  newspaper  instead  of  the  enter- 

-station.  tainment  field.” 

TV  Can  Compete 

Granting  that  television  offers  New  ICMA  Contest  Rules 
good  entertainment  and  may  or  Howard  W.  Stodghill.  Phila- 
may  not  draw  directly  from  delphia  <Pa.  1  Bulletin,  chair- 
newspapers  an  increasing  pro-  man  of  the  ICMA  Newspaper- 
portion  of  an  advertiser’s  bud-  boy  Committee,  has  announced  warned, 
get,  Mr.  Laycock  remarked;  new  rules  governing  the  1949  were  m 
■‘But  if  television  can  offer  news  newspaperboy  awards  to  be  that  thi 
as  dramatically  as  it  can  offer  made  at  the  Chicago  convention,  involve* 
entertainment,  and  as  complete-  June  27-30.  “This  year,  the 
l.v  as  it  can  over  a  single  event,  newspaperboy  committee  is  of-  Basebc 
then  indeed  would  it  become  a  fering  a  radically  changed  pro-  a  nu 
.N-erious  competitor  for  the  news-  gram  which  it  hopes  will  offer  using  tl 
paper.’"  all  papers  an  equal  opportunity  star  B: 

To  date,  he  pointed  out,  news  and  result  in  greater  interest  incenti\ 
telecasts  are  limited,  ^ing  and  participation.”  he  explained,  organiz; 

narration,  illustrated  Competition  is  divided  into  New  Y 

with  sl^tches.  charts,  still  pic-  four  groups:  over  75.000  circu-  shirts 
mres  and  some  newsreel  film,  lation:  40,000  to  74.999:  15.000  to  gested 
He  rai.<sed  the  question,  however,  39.999:  and  under  15,000.  In  and  mil 
wn^  may  be  the  effect  of  tele-  each  group,  the  newspaper  scor-  The  £ 
vised  news  on  newspaper  read-  ing  the  highest  number  of  Age-He 
ers  should  TV  perfect  means  of  points  in  the  judges’  ratings  duce  th 
presenting  spontaneous  news,  shall  receive  a  trophy  in  recog-  Since 
rather  than  Mheduled  events  nition  of  the  excellence  of  its  metropi 
such  as  the  Presidential  Inau-  entry.  the  id« 


Court  Favors  Newspaper 

Judge  Robert  E.  McCreary  an¬ 
nounced  a  decision  last  week, 
holding  the  independent  news¬ 
dealers  did  not  have  employe 
status  with  the  Beaver  Valley 
( Pa.  1  Times  in  a  suit  alleging 
a  labor  dispute  existed  between 
the  newspaper  and  newsdealers 
as  a  result  of  the  paper  can¬ 
celing  contracts  with  dealers. 

The  Times  had  brought  the 
suit  as  a  result  of  picketing  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  defendants,  who 
the  .judge  ruled  had  no  rights 
which  were  enforceable  under 
Pennsylvania  law.  He  further 
advised  that  if  newsdalers  were 
going  to  continue  to  picket,  the 
signs  and  placards  which  they 
carry  must  bear  in  letters  as 
large  as  any  others,  giving  no¬ 
tice  that  no  labor  dispute  is  in¬ 
volved. 

In  announcing  his  decision. 

Judge  McCreary  quoted  from  a 
case  decided  bv  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  and  a  simi¬ 
lar  case  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  He  said 
the  latter  case  contained  facts 
similar  with  those  involved  in 
the  Beaver  Valley  Times  case, 
and  in  that  particular  decision, 
the  court  held  that  a  newspaper 
distributor  who  had  purchased 
his  agency,  acquired  no  enforce¬ 
able  rights  against  the  newspa-  w-, 

per  if  the  newspaper  saw  fit  to  pietely  equipped,  including  tio 
terminate  the  exclusive^  agency  large  printing  machines  to 
of  the  defendant  to  distribute  its  print  products  in  various  colon 
papers.  and  designs. 

He  stated  that  it  was  his  con-  _  . 

elusion  that  the  Beaver  Valley  t^arner  Notes 

j  terminate  The  Dayton  ( O.  >  Journal  Hr 
cies  at  any  aid  has  invited  home  deliver 
of  the  dis-  readers  to  help  select  the  bos 
ghts  which  among  its  700  carriers.  Sub- 
lie  against  .scribers  are  asked  to  repor 
indicate*!  whether  their  carriers  are  rtf- 
fact,  no  is-  ular,  friendly  and  efliclent  is 
;ase  except  their  work.  Outstanding  boy-' 
speech.  He  will  receive  bonds,  cash  priie 
defendants  and  trophies. 


'CITIZEN  DAVIS' 

After  38  years  as  state  circula- 
tion  manager  of  the  Columbui 
(O.)  Citizen,  Harvey  T.  Dorij 
has  retired  at  the  age  of  S9.  He 
was  a  carrier  on  the  Marion 
(O.)  Star  when  Warren  G.  Haul¬ 
ing  was  publisher. 


O'Brien  to  Add  ! 

Doily  to  Group  ’ 

In  New  Mexico 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — New  Mexico 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  with  head*  * 
quarters  here,  has  purchased  the 
Farmington  Times-Hustler,  a, 
weekly.  Lincoln  O’Brien,  presi-  ; 
dent  of  the  corporation,  said  it 
will  be  converted  into  a  daily. 

The  Times-Hustler  was  sold  ; 
by  G.  L.  Butler,  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  Orval  Ricketts,  its  edi¬ 
tor,  who  wili  continue  with  the  1 
daily  as  publisher. 

Mr.  O’Brien  announced  plans 
to  expand  his  central  office  in  ; 

Santa  Fe  to  supplement  and  j 
strengthen  the  coverage  of  his  ! 
three  papers.  ,  .  i 

James  Green,  formerly  circu-  ' 
lation  manager  of  the  Clovis 
News-Journal,  has  been  named 
circulation  director.  Hugh  Car- 
ter,  formerly  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Claremont  (N.  H.)  ■ 

Eagle,  will  supervise  the  adver¬ 
tising  policies. 

Ralph  M.  Blagden,  who  has 
been  publisher  of  the  Tucum- 
cari  Daily  News,  has  been  , 
named  one  of  the  three  direc¬ 
tors  of  New  Mexico  Newspapers,  ^ 

Inc.  He  will  be  general  editor  ; 
and  Elmo  Martin,  advertising 
manager  of  the  News,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  him  as  publisher. 

A  system  of  teletype  transmis-  , 
sion  of  some  of  the  news  has 
been  worked  out  and  will  short¬ 
ly  be  installed  in  the  central 
office. 

*  *  * 

J.  Logan  White,  publisher  of  i 
the  Dayton  ( Ore. )  Tribune,  has  I 
sold  that  newspaper  to  Jam 
Stamper,  publisher  of  the  Che- 
halem  Valley  (Ore.)  News.  Both 
the  News  and  Tribime  will  be 
published  at  the  Dayton  news-  , 
paper  and  commercial  plant,  i 

*  *  •  i 

Harold  Cooper  Roberts,  pub 

lisher  of  the  Conshohocken 
<Pa.  I  Recorder  and  Suburban  ' 

Press,  has  announced  the  pur-  . 
chase  of  another  weekly,  the 
Mount  Airy  Herald. 

•  «  * 

Frank  Schneerenberger,  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  businessman,  has  ac 
quired  control  of  the  Milwaukee 
Deutsche  Zeitung,  sole  surviv-  ' 
ing  German  -  language  daily  ' 
newspaper  in  the  city.  The  | 
daily  was  started  in  1933  by  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Milwaukee  Her-  ! 
aid.  which  suspended. 

«  *  •  I 

The  Sunfield  (Mich.)  Sentinel  [ 
has  been  sold  to  Allen  B.  Green,  ! 
publisher  of  the  Walled  Lake  I 
(Mach.)  News,  by  Frank  M.  j 
Mtrritt,  ^itor  and  publisher  of  i 
the  Sentinel  for  44  years. 

*  *  *  ■ 

The  Marion  (Mich.)  Press.  , 

published  weekly  for  the  last  * 

five  years  by  Claude  E.  Sadler, 
has  been  taken  over  by  Smith 
&  Smith,  publisher  of  the  Evari  I 
(Mich.)  Review. 

G,  N  &  R  Appointed  m  v  l 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif.— Appoint-  !  it.  . 

ment  of  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruth-  , 
man  as  national  advertising  rep-  | 
r^ntatives  is  announced  by  the 
Sonto  Rosa  Press-Democrat  and  ' 
the  Santa  Rosa  Evening  Press.  '  L^___ 
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I  E  N  CE 


These  well  known  trade  marks  are  symbols  of  knowledge. 

On  the  one  hand  . . .  broad,  practical,  specific  knowledge 
in  the  art  of  manufacturing  printers'  and  lithographers' 
rollers  as  well  as  in  the  mechanics  of  their  distribution  and 
proper  servicing.  On  the  other  .  .  .  knowledge,  skill  and 
scientific  means  to  compound  rubber  for  certain  require¬ 
ments.  Each  knowledge  is  the  result  of  long  specialized 


For  printers  and  lithographers  in  seventeen  eastern 
states,  the  name  "ROYAL"  on  their  rollers  means  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  effort  on  the  part  of  both  these  great  companies 
to  produce,  distribute  and  service  a  better  roller! 


^  BINGHAM  BROTHERS  CO.  U.  S.  RUBBER  CO. 

OLDIST  NAME  IN  ROLLERS  OLDEST  NAME  IN  RURRER 


"ROYAU 


RINGHAM  BROTHERS  COMPAN' 


Philadelphia 
1315  Race  Street 


Baltimore 
131  Colvin  Street 


Rochester 

980  Hudson  Avenue 


Nework 
lister  Avenue 


Springfield 
182  Massasoit  Street 

(Solti  Bronch) 


Garwood,  N.  J. 
648  South  Avenue 


New  Haven 
49  May  Street 

(Solti  Bron<^ 


PROMOTION 


ABC  Film  Is  Antidote 
For  Readership’  Data 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

There  are  a  couple  of  signifi¬ 
cant  sentences  in  an  item  in 
Volume  I.  Number  1,  of  "Cir¬ 
culation  and  News  Promotion,” 
the  new  monthly  newsletter 
which  Cy  Favor,  circulation  and 
promotion  manager  of  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  is  editing 
for  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association. 

Speaking  of  the  new  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  film, 
“Now  We  Know,”  available  for 
loan  or  purchase.  Cy  notes  that 
"it  traces  the  history  of  pre¬ 
posterous  circulation  claims 
prior  to  the  founding  of  the 
Bureau  and  explains  the  service 
the  Bureau  renders  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  publishers  alike  in 
stabilizing  circulation  claims 
and  giving  advertisers  a  sound 
basis  in  purchasing  newspaper 
space  to  reach  a  bona  fide  audi¬ 
ence. 

"In  days  of  exaggerated  audi¬ 
ence  and  readership  claims  by 
other  media,  the  film  has  much 
to  recommend  itself  in  showing 
local  people  the  high  standards 
of  A^  newspaper  circulation." 

It  seems  significant  to  us  that 
the  film  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  at  this  particular  time,  and 
fortunate  as  well.  Can  this  be 
a  subtle  ABC  commentary  on 
what  C.v  calls  "exaggerated  au¬ 
dience  and  readership  claims  by 
other  media?" 

It  has  been  something  of  a 
wonder  to  us  that  the  ABC  has 
not  heretofore  issued  some  ex 
pression  in  connection  with 
these  exaggerated  claims  which 
sell  some  projected  "readership" 
figure  rather  than  a  hard  and 
audited  circulation  figure.  We 
mean,  of  course,  the  figures  cur¬ 
rently  used  in  selling  and  pro¬ 
moting  certain  mass-circulation 
magazines. 

To  allow  this  "readership” 
business  to  continue  unchal¬ 
lenged  as  a  substitute  for  cir¬ 
culation  figures,  it  seems  to  us. 
would  be  seriously  harmful  to 
the  whole  business  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Manifestly,  media  cannot 
be  intelligently  or  honestly  sold 
competitively  unless  there  is  a 
uniform  standard  of  comparison. 
What  the  ABC  fought  long  to 
establish  is  by  this  new  device 
completely  destroyed. 

This  sort  of  thing  has  been 
going  on  for  some  several  years 
now,  but  not  until  recently  did 
one  of  the  commanding  figures 
in  advertising  speak  up  and 
boldly  and  publicly  challenge 
it.  Despite  this  challenge,  and 
despite  a  quiet  resentment  and 
criticism  among  many  in  adver¬ 
tising,  the  business  has  now 
crept  into  recently  published 
figures  by  an  advertising  period¬ 
ical. 

These  figures  purport  to  help 
sales,  advertising,  and  market¬ 
ing  people.  In  a  large  measure, 
they  do  provide  some  help  in 
planning.  But  they  are  utterly 


useless  if  not  downright  danger¬ 
ous  insofar  as  media  are  con¬ 
cerned,  since  they  compare  au¬ 
dited  newspaper  circulations 
and  radio  home  figures  with  a 
"readership”  figure  for  maga¬ 
zines  that  is  more  illusory  than 
real. 

You  have  only  to  check  these 
figures  against  figures  made 
available  for  New  England  not 
many  weeks  ago  by  the  New 
England  Newspapers  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  to  see  how  prepos¬ 
terous  they  are.  In  most  cases, 
these  newly  published  figures 
show  magazine  “readership” 
higher  in  local  communities 
than  newspaper  circulations.  But 
the  actual  circulation  figures,  as 
shown  by  the  New  England  Bu¬ 
reau,  are  much  lower  for  maga¬ 
zines  than  for  local  newspapers. 

That's  why  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  ABC  film  should  be  made 
available  at  this  time.  It  ought 
to  be  used  by  every  newspaper 
promotion  department  in  the 
country.  Media  selling  has  got 
to  get  back  to  the  bedrock  of 
fact — or  we  are  all  gone  gos 
lings. 

Easy  Does  It 

As  REFRESHING  a  Campaign  for 
classified  advertising  as  we  have 
ever  seen  anywhere  is  currently 
gracing  the  pages  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin.  Copy  is  as 
forceful  as  it  is  delightful;  de¬ 
sign  is  simple  and  excellent;  and 
art  is  humorous  and  eye-appeal¬ 
ing.  The  theme  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  which  utilizes  full  pages, 
is  that  it's  easy  a.s  anything  you 
can  think  of  to  place  a  want  ad 
in  the  Bulletin. 

"It’s  easy,”  for  instance,  “as 
shooting  fish  in  a  barrel.”  Or  as 
making  a  phone  call.  Or  as  hav¬ 
ing  fun  at  the  circus.  The  cir¬ 
cus  ad  makes  the  point  that 
there's  something  doing  every 
30  seconds — last  year  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  classified  ads  appeared  in 
the  Bulletin,  which  meant  that 
every  30  seconds  throughout  the 
year  somebody  was  calling  the 
Bulletin  to  place  a  want  ad.  And 
the  phone  call  ad  makes  the 
point  that  while  you’re  reading 
it,  six  ads  are  being  placed. 

Promotion  Manager  Barry  Ur- 
dang  credits  Bob  Adleman  with 
copy  and  Bruce  Green  with  art. 
both  staffers. 

In  the  Bag 

"Go  West,  young  man  .  .  .  and 
we  did!”  is  what  the  Standard, 
of  Montreal,  captions  a  folder  it 
puts  out  showing  its  great  west¬ 
ward  growth  in  circulation — 
west  of  Quebec  province,  that  is. 
The  folder  encloses  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  statements.  Neatly  done. 

South  Bend  ( Ind. )  Tribune 
staged  a  dinner  for  high  school 
correspondents  who  produced 
its  weekly  school  news  page  as 
they  suspended  activities  for 
the  summer.  Tried  experiment¬ 


ally,  the  page  has  proved  a  suc¬ 
cess  with  parents,  teachers,  and 
students,  and  will  be  continued 
next  fall.  Readership  survey  in 
one  school  found  many  students 
turning  to  the  school  news  page 
before  they  turned  to  the  com¬ 
ics. 

“A  few  quick  facts  about  gro¬ 
cery  advertising  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,”  is  what  the  Washington 
Post  labels  a  little  booklet,  each 
page  tabbed  to  present  different 
facts,  all  quickly  presented  to 
make  up  a  good  story  and  a 
good  promotion.  The  Post,  of 
course,  is  first  in  retail  grocery 
linage,  as  one  of  the  pages  notes. 


ead 


Oldest  Subscribers 

The  La  Grange  (Ore.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Observer  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  campaign  to  find  the 
five  subscribers  who  have  taken 
the  newspaper  the  longest  con¬ 
secutive  period  of  time  and  the 
five  who  took  the  paper  earliest 
in  its  history,  whether  consecu¬ 
tively  or  not.  A  one-year  sub¬ 
scription  is  being  given  to  each 
of  the  winning  readers. 

'Men  of  Valor' 

To  OFFSET  the  annual  lack  of 
news  during  summer,  the  Pas¬ 
saic  (N.  J. )  Herald-News  will 
run  a  daily  series  of  articles  with 
art  about  area  veterans  who 
were  decorated  for  heroism  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  what  they  are 
doing  now.  The  series,  “Men  of 
Valor.”  will  end  Sept.  2.  Au¬ 
thor  is  Rodney  L.  Odell,  staff 
writer,  who  served  with  the 
State  Department  overseas  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

Positive  Approach 

The  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch 
takes  a  positive  approach  to  the 
problem  of  highway  safety.  It 
publishes  a  safety  record  rather 
than  an  accident  record  of  York 
City  and  County.  This  appears 
in  a  box  above  the  weather  re¬ 
port  on  Page  1. 

Miniatures 

The  Ottawa  ( Ont. )  Citizen  has 
begun  a  new  promotion  scheme. 
Miniature  photographs  of  every¬ 
day  articles  are  being  enlarg^ 
well  past  their  normal  size,  and 
are  being  run  in  a  series  for 
readers  to  identify.  Money 
prizes  are  being  awarded  the 
winners. 

■ 

Newspaper  Ads  Bring 
Gains  Against  Rivals 

San  Rafael,  Calif.  —  Local 
newspaper  advertising  applied 
extensively  and  regularly  has 
provided  continually  advancing 
sales  for  Lucas  Valley  Milk  Co. 
here  despite  vastly  increased 
competition. 

Sales  attained  a  new  peak  last 
year,  scored  a  new  quarterly 
high  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year.  The  gains 
were  made  in  the  face  of  the 
entry  of  two  major  companies 
into  the  field  during  1948. 

Newspaper  advertising  began 
a  year  ago  with  approximately 
60  inches  of  copy  every  week. 


INCFO  Group 
Told  of  'Promise' 
And  'Hazard' 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  entering  an 
era  “of  high  promise  and  ter¬ 
rific  hazard,”  R.  P.  Hunter  of 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Newt- 
Age-Herald,  declared  here  last 
week  in  a  talk  before  the  South¬ 
east  regional  conference  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Con 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers. 

Circulation  as  a  whole  is  still 
rising,  Mx.  Hunter  declared,  and 
newspaper  advertising  is  still 
in  a  buyer's  market,  but  operat¬ 
ing  costs  are  at  a  dangerously 
high  level. 

He  cited  as  “favorable  fac¬ 
tors  for  our  future  outlook,” 
that  most  advertising  budgets 
are  at  an  alltime  high;  news¬ 
print  costs  are  levelling  off; 
labor  demands  are  being  modi¬ 
fied;  production  research  prom¬ 
ises  lower  costs. 

Unfavorable  factors,  he  said, 
are  legislation  for  increased 
mailing  costs;  extension  of  so¬ 
cial  security  coverage;  higher 
taxes;  various  "fringe”  demands 
by  labor  for  benefits  other  than 
direct  wage  increases. 

Forty  INCFO  members  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting. 

Organization  of  the  newspaper 
controller’s  office  was  discussed 
by  H.  B.  Crump  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  and 
Banner.  He  covered  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  insertion  order  account¬ 
ing;  handling  of  classified  ad 
accounts,  circulation  income,  ex¬ 
pense  ledgers,  etc. 

T.  F.  Mowle  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  outlined  a  step-by-step 
method  of  forecasting  business 
over  a  three-  to  five-year  period. 
Stages  of  his  suggested  tech¬ 
nique  are; 

1.  Statement  by  the  publisher 
of  a  long-term  objective  (for 
example,  a  50''{  increase  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising,  plus 
additional  news  coverage  and 
added  facilities  necessary. 

2.  Tentative  reports  by  a 
"forecast  committee”  composed 
of  department  heads,  outlining 
assumptions  as  to  revenues  and 
costs. 

3.  Application  of  this  data  by 
department  heads  and  projec¬ 
tion  by  months. 

4.  Preparation  of  monthly  de¬ 
partmental  budgets,  based  on 
the  first  year  or  first  three 
months  of  the  forecast. 

5.  Regular  revision  of  the 
“master”  (long-term)  forecast 

Provision  was  also  made  in 
Mr.  Mowle’s  outline  for  gradual 
“slides”  in  times  of  depression. 

■ 

INS  Expands  in  West 

Denver,  Colo. — A  program  of 
expanded  news  coverage  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Empire  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  the  Inte^ 
national  News  Service.  Lyle  L 
Mariner,  manager  of  the  local 
bureau,  said  a  regional  evening 
wire  has  been  set  up  to  provide 
news  of  special  interest  to  Colo¬ 
rado,  New  Mexico,  west  Texas. 
Utah  and  Arizona.  This  follows 
the  opening  of  an  INS  bureau  at 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
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Gene  Cogan  guides  the  think¬ 
ing  of  Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger’s 
space  and  time  buyers  who  cur¬ 
rently  place  over  $4,000,000  in 
newspaper  advertising  for  such 
leading  newspaper  advertisers 
as  Calvert,  Lorillard,  Nash-Kel- 
vinator,  Knox,  Super  Pyro,  Con¬ 
oco.  Krueger,  etc. 


“I  read 

Editor  &  Publisher  regularly,” 


SAYS  GENE  COGAN.  MEDIA  DIRECTOR,  GEYER.  NEWELL  &  GANGER.  INC.. 
AND  CHAIRMAN,  EXECUTIVE  BOARD.  MEDIA  MEN'S  ASSN.  OF  NEW  YORK. 


“Working  as  a  reporter  on  a  news¬ 
paper  back  in  the  20’s  got  me  into 
the*  habit  of  reading  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lish  fiR.  I  know  the  value  of  news¬ 
papers  as  advertising  media  and 
read  E  &  P  to  keep  abreast  of  the 


industry.  E  &  P  is  basically  the 
trade  paper  which  keeps  me  in 
touch  with  the  newspaper  world. 
If  your  business  is  related  to  news¬ 
papers  (and  whose  isn’t?),  you  will 
learn  much  from  reading  E  &  P.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

.  .  •  Eo  setl  Big~3ioney  Newspaper  Buyers 

VITAL  STATISTICS  . . .  Last  year  44  top  advertising  agencies  billed  over  a  billion  dollars  (in  all  media).  It  is  within  this 
group  that  E.  &  P.  is  read  and  rated  highly.  That  is  why  there  is  no  more  direct,  economical  or  resultful  way  of  reaching 
the  actual  buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  these  big-money  agencies  than  via  the  advertising  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  11,  1949 
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An  Open  Letter  to  Bill 
On  the  NPPA’s  Meeting 

By  James  L  Ceilings^ 


“Trapped" — By  Russ  Reed  of  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 


Dear  Bill. 

You  asked  me  several  weeks 
ago  to  give  you  a  fill-in  on  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association  meeting  in  Atlantic 
City,  the  hotel  town  that  re¬ 
minds  me  of  Coney  Island  with 
a  $250  fur  scarf  around  its  neck. 

Well,  the  NPPA  delegates  and 
their  wives  and  guests^ — about 
100  persons  all  told — got  to¬ 
gether  for  three  days  last  week, 
and  here’s  the  report: 

The  Pioneers 

I  hope  you  become  convinced 
after  these  informal  jottings 
that  this  group  is  something  you 
should  belong  to  It's  a  pio¬ 
neering  group.  You  know, 
they're  still  chopping  trees  and 
fighting  Indians. 

I  But  as  George  Yates  says, 
it'll  be  the  leading  organization 
of  its  kind  in  not  too  many 
years.  George  is  a  debonair, 
witty  Englishman  who  seems  to 
know  almost  everything,  so  he 
must  be  right.  More  on  him 
later. 

First.  Bill,  let  s  get  one  thing 
straight. 

Here  these  guys  are.  repre¬ 
senting  more  than  1,000  news 
photographers  and  newsreelmen 
all  over  the  country.  They  have 
a  fun  frolic  setup. 

They're  surrounded  by  white- 
caps,  sunshine,  beauty  queens, 
salt  air.  $5  steaks,  more  bars 
than  mosquitoes  in  New  Jersey, 
and  Mai  Dodson,  six-foot-seven, 
tobacco  -  chewin'  mouthpiece  of 
Atlantic  City.  He's  the  guy  re¬ 
sponsible  for  bringing  them 
down  there  each  year.  He  ar¬ 
ranges  details,  throws  parties 
and  deserves  a  lot  of  credit. 
They  owe  him  their  shirts. 

They're  surrounded  by  all 
'  this.  see.  but  what  do  they  do? 

I  Why.  they  work  all  day  and 
into  the  night,  if  you  please, 
and  to  deuce  with  postprandial 
i  pleasures  and  balmy  breezes 
I  and  those  beauties.  Speaking 
I  of  which,  PaulThrelfall.  NPPA 
president,  didn't  even  know  one 
from  the  other. 

He  had  been  up  in  his  room 
when  Miss  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographer  of  1949  was  chosen 
Saturday  afternoon.  Oh.  doctor, 
you  should  have  seen  the  win¬ 
ner.  if  I  may  digress.  A  blue- 
I  eyed,  honey  blonde  name  of 
Claire  Dennis,  18  and  shaped 
like  this  and  a  pure  rose  if  you 
•  ever  whiffed  one.  She  was  Miss 
I  Chicago. 

I  Too  Busy — Imagine! 

Paul  comes  down  from  the 
I  meeting  in  his  room  after  the 
j  xjntest  Is  over,  sits  on  a  beach 
;hair  near  the  pool,  looks  casu- 
I  illy  around,  sees  a  lovely  glide 
oy  in  a  few  straps  and  says, 
more  to  make  conversation  than 
oecause  he's  interested: 

"Is  that  our  new  Miss  Na- 
ional  Press  Photographer?" 

It  was  explained  to  him  that 
ie  was  sizing-up  Miss  Denver. 


“Oh."  he  replies.  "I  don't 
know  any  of  them.  Guess  I've 
been  too  busy." 

Can  you  imagine  a  character 
like  that!  Or  I  should  say  char¬ 
acters,  for  that  was  typical. 
They  were  all  too  busy. 

Well,  fella,  back  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  end  of  this  convention.  I 
can't  repeat  too  often  how 
serious  these  NPPAers  were. 

The  only  levity  came  when 
they  voted  President  Truman 
“the  personality  most  coopera 
tive  to  news  photographers  this 
past  year."  That,  of  course,  was 
for  politics.  Other  winners  were 
Pat  O’Brien  (movies);  Tal¬ 
lulah  Bankhead  (stage);  Billy 
Southworth,  Boston  Braves  man¬ 
ager  (sports),  and  James  A. 
Farley  (business). 

The  rest  was  strictly  parlia¬ 
mentary.  The  association  re¬ 
ported  it  has  a  membership  of 
1.399,  an  increase  of  173  over 
last  year,  and  it  has  $4,971.32 
in  the  treasury. 

This  seems  healthy,  but  actu¬ 
ally  the  association  is  shaky  fi¬ 
nancially.  Sam  Mellor.  treas¬ 
urer,  said  it  was  possible  the 
balance  might  be  dissipated  by 
convention  and  other  expenses 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  young  NPPA  ( this  was 
only  its  fourth  annual  confab) 
is  too  excellent  a  project  or  or¬ 
ganization  to  sink  for  that  rea¬ 
son,  Bill,  so  if  you  know  of 
any  philanthropic  publishers  or 
off-season  Santa  Clauses  or 
wealthy  old  ladies  in  Chicago, 
refer  them  to  Sam. 

President  Threlfall,  who  is 
chief  photographer  of  the  Witc/i- 
ita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  had  a  big 
hunk  of  a  speech  three  yards 
wide.  He  said  that  the  progress 
of  American  press  photography 
is  being  associated  more  and 
more  with  the  strides  made  by 
the  NPPA.  He  said  other  im¬ 
portant  things,  but  he  too  had 
the  dollar  sign  look  in  his  eye. 

"We  are  trying  to  operate  a 
national  organization  on  a  fi¬ 


nancial  shoestring,"  he  said. 

“Additional  means  must  be 
found  to  bring  money  into  the 
national  treasury.” 

Now,  I  don’t  mean  to  over¬ 
emphasize  this  point.  Bill.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  group  will  scrape 
along  and  some  day  have  the 
money  it  needs,  but  there’s  the 
truth  and  it  can’t  be  under¬ 
played  just  because  it  Is  un¬ 
pleasant. 

It  is  the  sore  toe  on  an  other¬ 
wise  healthy  body. 

Well,  enough  of  that  and  on 
to  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
Here  was  meat,  heavily  sliced. 
The  committee  proposed  and 
had  passed  these  resolutions: 

1 )  That  “ways  and  means  be 
found  to  augment  our  national 
treasury.” 

2)  That  "the  constitution  be 
changed  to  allow  the  dues 
money  accrued  in  local  ( re¬ 
gional)  treasuries  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  national  treasury.” 

3)  That  “NPPA  continue  to 
urge  that  Attorney  General  Tom 
Clark  take  action  to  prevent  the 
abuses  now  being  sustained  by 
the  press  photographer  when 
photographing  prisoners  of  the 
U.  S.  Marshall’s  office." 

Along  about  this  time.  Bill, 
the  delegates  heard  from  Joe 
Costa.  He  is,  as  everyone 


knows,  Mr.  Press  Photography. 
He’s  been  the  breath  and  left 
elbow  and  right  knee  cap  of 
this  outfit. 

He’s  a  warm  hearted,  darkly 
handsome,  energetic  and  sin¬ 
cere  fellow  who  will  do  almost 
anything  for  his  friends — and 
has  done  everything  for  NPPA. 

Joe  was  a  bit  worried.  He 
said  there  was  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  “that  the  NPPA  has  got  to 
sell  itself  in  the  critical  business 
adjustment  period  ahead  more 
than  ever  before  if  we  are  to 
maintain  the  momentum  of  our 
early  da.vs.’’ 

Good  public  relations  (the 
theme  of  his  talk)  can  do  this 
selling,  he  said. 

He  informed  his  associates 
that  the  official  publication  of 
the  NPPA.  the  National  Press 
Photographer,  ended  the  year  in 
the  black.  He  said  the  mag¬ 
azine  provided  the  national 
treasury  with  a  net  income  of 
$3,617.83.  which  doubles  last 
year’s  take. 

This  publication  is  their  shor¬ 
ing,  Bill.  Without  it,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  would  be  red-stained. 

I  think  Joe  and  Sam  and  Paul 
would  like  to  forget  these  dol¬ 
lar  problems  for  a  while,  and 
perhaps  they  may  think  I  have 
given  them  too  much  promi¬ 
nence  If  they  ever  find  out  1 
have  told  all  this  to  you.  Any 
way  Itet’s  move  on  to  the  picture 
contest  and  the  Sprague  awards. 

Contest  Winners 

Russell  Reed  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  won  first  prize 
of  $100  in  the  association’s  con¬ 
test  with  “Trapped."  I’m  en¬ 
closing  a  print  so  you  can  sw 
what  a  helluva  shot  it  is.  It’s 
an  emotional  as  well  as  a  phy¬ 
sical  explosion,  huh? 

Second  prize  ($75)  went  to 
James  Keen  of  the  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Journal  &  Times  for  a 
basketball  action  picture,  and 
third  place  ($50)  to  Bill  Peery 
of  the  Denver  ( Col. )  Rocky 
Mountain  News  for  a  feature. 
Five  U.  S.  savings  bonds  were 
awarded  for  outstanding  pic¬ 
tures  in  newspapers  of  limited 
circulation,  and  100  top  shots 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Sprague  Award  Winners — From  the  left;  Ernest  Sisto.  New  York 
Times;  Paul  Threlfall,  who  presided;  George  Yates.  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  &  Tribune;  Dr.  Harold  E.  Edgerton,  M.I.T«'  Mrs-  Joseph 
A.  Sprague,  a  guest;  Henry  R.  Luce,  editor  of  Life;  and  Joe  Costa, 
King  Features  Syndicate. 
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Photography  ^hip^th^  yVl 

continued  from  page  66  Speaking  of 
^  ol’  Buster  He 

„«rp  nicked  from  the  837  en-  spondent  phoi 
^  for  the  Bir 

‘"tL  iudges  used  the  point  sys-  News.  Buster 
*  in  selecting  the  winners,  in  the  Navy 
*  Everyone  there  thought  it  the  ished  his  hit 
I  test^and  fairest  way.  Ill  tell  told  him  he  n 
i  how  it  s  done  when  I  see  again.  He  s 
'ou-no  s^ace  here.  mended  phot 

■  L  for  the  Joseph  A.  Sprague  Mah  nervous 
Mmorial  Awards,  this  is  the  permit  me  to 
first  time  they  have  been  given.  Youd  never  k 
Td  the  photographers  hope  the  b^n  w^ng  w 
awards  will  soon  have  the  na-  official  NPPA 
tional  prestige  and  recognition  f 
of  the  Pulitzer  prize.  a  waiitin  .  or 

Joe  Sprague  was  head  of  the  ^ad  s 

nhntliournilism  department  of  ,  thought  it  was 

Sx.  He  died  in  1948.  He  |  - — 

was  loved  and  respected  for  j 
what  he  did  for  photography 
If  and  for  what  he  knew.  , 

I  never  met  the  man.  Bill. 

I'm  just  passing  along  what  I  ■■ 

I've  been  told.  They  say  he  PI 

was  grand  people.  This  is  to  ' 
honor  his  memory. 

Sprague  Awards  _ 

The  awards  were  presented  J  lA/^J 
to  George  Yates,  chief  photogra-  w  W 

pher  of  the  Des  Moines  ( la. )  : 

Register  &  Tribune;  Ernest  Sis-  ; 
to.  staffer,  New  York  Times:  i 
Joe  Costa,  photo  supervisor.  | 

King  Features:  Prof.  Harold  E.  ' 

Wgerton  of  Massachusetts  In-  i 
stitute  of  Technology.  and  ' 

Henry  R.  Luce,  editor-in-chief  I 
of  Life. 

The  plaques  and  citations  to 
Messrs.  Luce  and  Edgerton  were 
for  technical  achievements;  Luce  r; 

for  his  promotion  of  photo-  | 

journalism  and  the  professor  for  !  I 

the  development  of  electric  flash  [  j 

photography.  Q 

The  judges  felt  it  was  obvious  . 
why  Joe  was  recognized,  Bill.  I 
and  I’m  sure  you  realize  it,  too.  | 
so  I'll  concentrate  on  George 
and  Ernie.  Tl 

In  the  words  of  Don  Mohler. 
one  of  the  judges  and  General  |  I  -r  t 

Electric's  dapper  ad  manager  of 
the  photolamp  division,  ‘‘Ernie’s  j._ 

been  such  a  helpful  cuss  to  !  to  i  r 

everybody  in  the  profession  for  larve  f- 

so  long  that  we  believed  it  was 
about  time  he  was  honored. 

"And  George  has  devoted  his  *  " 

whole  life,  unselfishly,  to  the  j.;™  .v, 

business.  It's  not  for  any  one 
outstanding  achievement,  but  Primiia 

rather  for  his  cumulative  efforts  * 

through  the  years.  Besides,  he’s  vault  1 

a  perfect  gentleman.” 

There  you  are  Bill.  It’s  time  mnnev 

to  close  this  letter.  I  think  by  ■  ’ 

now  you  have  some  idea  of  nf  insiii 

what  happened  in  Atlantic  City. 

If  you  should  decide  to  attend  The 

next  year  as  a  member,  remem¬ 
ber  what  I  said — come  prepared  United 

to  do  some  sleeve-rolling  and 
solutions  reporting.  Leave  the  eaees  i 

beauty  queens  to  me  while  you 
and  Threlfall  lock  heads  in  a 
stuffy  hotel  room. 

Yours  for  a  more  i 

prosperous  NPPA. 

Jim. 

Convention  Postscripts  .  .  . 

(  Members  were  glad  to  see 
the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph.  Burt  has 
been  sick  for  the  past  three 
years  and  has  had  three  major 
°P*™tions.  He  reports  back  to  I 

®“rt  won  an _ _ 

nPPA  photography  fellowship  I 
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last  year.  Joe  Costa  and  Charles 
A.  Mack  received  the  fellow¬ 
ships  this  year. 

Speaking  of  operations,  there’s 
ol’  Buster  Hogan,  staff  corre¬ 
spondent  photographer-reporter 
for  the  Birmingham  ( Ala. ' 
News.  Buster  served  two  years 
in  the  Navy,  and  when  he  fin¬ 
ished  his  hitch  Navy  doctors 
told  him  he  might  never  work 
again.  He  says  they  recom¬ 
mended  photography  because 
"Mah  nervous  structure  doesn't 
permit  me  to  be  idle,  heah.” 
You’d  never  know  anything  had 
been  wrong  with  him.  He  was 
official  NPPA  photographer  and 
shot  over  200  pictures.  He  was 
a  walkin’,  drawlin’  darkroom. 
Buster  had  so  much  fun  he 
thought  it  was  well  worth  it  to 


pay  his  own  expenses  ($200) 
just  to  be  there. 

John  T.  Closs  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  who  also  paid 
his  own  way,  came  the  fu’thest 
distance.  His  paper  gave  him 
five  extra  days  beyond  a  reg¬ 
ular  two-week  vacation  so  he 
could  attend.  As  a  local-pride 
gesture.  John  had  a  35-lb.  king 
salmon  flown  in.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  delegation  looked  the 
hungriest,  so  he  gave  it  to  them. 

When  the  Sprague  dinner  was 
over,  Ernie  Sisto.  who  has  ul¬ 
cers  and  carries  a  thermos 
bottle  around  with  a  special 
formula  in  it.  took  the  first 
drink  he’s  had  in  five  years. 
"I  think  the  occasion  is  worth 
it.”  he  said.  Others  agreed. 

Delegates  noticed  that  Del 


Blumenshine.  28-year-oId  former 
president  of  the  Iowa  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Assn,  and  a  staffer 
on  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  is  not  handicapped  by  the 
loss  of  a  leg.  Del  had  his  limb 
amputated  in  1941  after  a  siege 
with  polio  and  after  it  had  been 
broken  several  times.  ‘T  some¬ 
times  catch  hell  from  the  bosses 
when  they  hear  I  drop  my 
crutches  to  climb  a  tower  for 
a  picture."  said  spunky  Del. 

The  cameramen  were  invited 
to  Convention  Hall  to  witness 
the  first  major  demonstration  of 
surgical  operations  by  color 
television.  This  was  held  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American 
Medical  Assn.  Attendance  was 
poor.  Possibly  the  boys  felt 
squeamish  about  cutting  in. 


HOW  LIFE  INSURANCE  DOLLARS 
WORK  FOR  THE  fiOOV  Of  Wi  HAJm 


The  primary  function  of  The  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  is 
to  provide  financial  protection  for  its 
large  family  of  policyholders,  at  the  low¬ 
est  jxissible  cost.  In  fulfilling  that  obliga¬ 
tion.  the  money  which  is  entrusted  to  the 
Company  does  not  remain  idle  in  a  dusty 
vault.  It  is  invested  immediately  to  earn 
money,  and  thus  helfjs  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  insurance. 

The  funds  are  invested  throughout  the 
United  States  ...  in  home  and  farm  mort¬ 
gages,  in  housing  develojiments,  in  public 


works,  in  local  industries,  in  transjx^rta- 
tion  systems,  and  in  government  bonds. 

Thus,  while  our  ix>l  icy  holders  are  pro¬ 
viding  financial  protection  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  they  also  are  helping  to 
provide  new  homes  for  others,  light  and 
heat  for  those  homes,  schools,  churches, 
tunnels  and  bridges,  railroads  and  high¬ 
ways  across  our  land. 

In  this  vital  way.  Life  Insurance  Dol¬ 
lars  Work  For  The  Good  Of  The  Nation, 
by  helping  to  build  a  better  and  stronger 
America. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET  ^ 


NEW/  YORK  5,  N.  V. 
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FTEJ  Congress 

continued  from  page  5 


is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
,  one-fourth  of  its  possessions  is 
property  of  the  government. 
When  the  owner,  H.  M.  C.  Hold- 
ert  died  in  the  fall  of  1944,  he 
left  his  fortune  of  26  million 
guilders  to  his  four  children — 
three  daughters  and  one  son. 
This  son,  Hakkie  Holdert,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  an  S.S.  man,  who 
fought  at  the  Russian  front.  He 
came  back  to  Holland  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  De  Telegraaf,  and  in  the 
last  months  of  1944  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1945  people  saw  Hak¬ 
kie  Holdert  walking  in  the  Tele¬ 
graaf  building,  wearing  his  Ger¬ 
man  uniform  and  with  the  scar 
of  a  Russian  bullet  in  his  neck. 

After  liberation,  Hakkie  Hold¬ 
ert  disappeared.  With  the  help 
of  his  fortune,  he  managed  to 
stay  unnoticed  in  some  hiding 
place.  In  the  winter  of  1946- 
47,  Hakkie  Holdert  planned  to 
flee  to  South  America,  but  his 
yacht  was  ice-bound  for  months 
in  the  small  port  of  Monniken- 
dam.  Hakkie's  presence  was  no¬ 
ticed  and  he  was  arrested.  He 
has  been  on  trial  and  his  share 
in  the  Holdert  millions  has  been 
confiscated  by  the  state. 

Few  Ever  Knew  (H.  M.  C.) 

Few  persons  ever  knew  H.  M. 
C.  Holdert,  builder  of  De  Tele¬ 
graaf  empire.  The  greater  part 
of  his  life  he  stayed  in  a  Paris 
hotel,  though  in  the  Amstel  Ho¬ 
tel  in  Amsterdam  a  suite  was 
always  reserved  for  him.  He 
used  to  ask  the  leading  men  of 
his  staff  to  come  and  stay  in 
Paris.  He  spent  the  day  together 
,  with  the  man  and  after  one  day 
of  shop-talk  he  had  made  his 
opinion.  A  few  days  later  the 
man  got  a  letter  from  the  boss 
in  Paris,  to  whom  everybody  al¬ 
ways  referred  as  “H.M.C.”  And 
this  letter  was  a  dismissal  or  a 
promotion. 

“H.M.C.,”  who  had  built  De 
Telegraaf  from  a  small  strug- 
■  gling  daily  into  Holland  s  rich¬ 

est  newspaper,  showed  great 
,  ability  to  pick  his  men.  In  1926 

he  put  a  young  lawyer,  Gerrit 
J.  van  Heuven  Goedhart,  into 
the  editorial  management.  Van 
!  Heuven  Goedhart  was  25.  A 

.  few  years  afterwards  Van  Heu- 

I  ven  Goedhart  was  editor-in- 

.  chief  of  the  paper.  “H.M.C.”, 

I  however,  never  seems  to  have 

had  fixed  political  opinions  and 
,  in  1934  he  showed  his  oppor- 

I  tunism  by  dismissing  Van  Heu- 

I  ven  Goedhart,  who  was  known 

for  his  great  admiration  for  the 
,  cause  of  international  coopera- 

,  tion  and  understanding  and  the 

I  League  of  Nations. 

I  A  leading  resistance  editor 
I  during  the  occupation.  Van  Heu- 

I  ven  Goedhart  has  since  become 

a  leading  figure  in  United  Na¬ 
tions  conferences. 

De  Telegraaf  has  had  consid- 
I  erable  publicity  on  its  reappear¬ 
ance.  scheduled  in  the  Fall.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
'  court  decision  became  known 

I  that  the  purge  had  ended  and 
De  Telegraaf  could  make  a 
comeback,  a  subscriber  asked 
for  a  renewal  of  his  subscrip¬ 
tion  expired  in  1944!  300  news¬ 
papermen  asked  for  a  place  in 
its  newsroom. 


Home  of  De  Telegraaf,  scene  of 
Amsterdam's  newspaper  "war" 
shaping  up  in  the  Fall. 

Dutch  Newsmen  Fight 
'Press  Court'  Proposal 

By  Daniel  L.  Schorr 

The  Hague — ^The  Dutch  news¬ 
paper  community  has  been 
shaken  to  its  roots  by  a  Gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored  bill  provid¬ 
ing  for  compulsory  registration 
of  newsmen  and  suspension  from 
their  profession  for  violating  a 
vaguely-worded  code  of  ethics. 

The  bill,  drawn  up  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  leaders  of  Dutch 
journalistic  societies,  provides 
that  its  terms  would  be  policed 
by  a  special  "press  court,”  head¬ 
ed  by  jurists,  but  including 
newspapermen  among  its  mem¬ 
bers.  The  tribunal  would  be 
empowered  to  impose  sentences 
up  to  five  years’  exclusion  from 
journalistic  work.  Defiance  of 
such  a  sentence  could  bring  im¬ 
prisonment  up  to  six  months. 

The  Federation  of  Netherlands 
Journalists,  meeting  at  Utrecht 
last  month,  urged  delay  until  a 
committee  can  submit  new  pro¬ 
posals  guaranteeing  freedom  of 
the  press. 

The  bill  would  apply  to  for¬ 
eign  news  agencies  established 
in  Holland  and  supplying  news 
to  the  Dutch  press. 

Apart  from  this,  the  implica¬ 
tions  for  foreign  representa¬ 
tives  are  not  clear.  Maarten 
Rooy,  editor  of  Nieuwe  Rotter- 
damse  Courant  and  generally 
known  as  “the  father  of  the 
Press  Bill,”  has  stated  that  the 
bill  was  not  meant  to  apply  to 
correspondents  working  exclu¬ 
sively  for  media  abroad. 

Mr.  Rooy  said  foreign  nation¬ 
als  were  entirely  exempt  from 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  but  a  Dutch 
national  working  exclusively  for 
foreign  organs  “does  not  per¬ 
form  journalistic  work  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law  ...  so 
that  he  may  not  be  entered  in 
the  register  and  also  may  not 
call  himself  a  ‘journalist.’  ” 

Under  this  interpretation,  pre¬ 
sumably  the  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  bureau  chiefs, 
both  of  whom  are  Dutch  nation¬ 


als,  could  receive  jail  sentences 
for  the  simple  act  of  calling 
themselves  “journa.ists.” 

The  avowed  aim  of  the  bill  is 
to  provide  legal  protection  for 
the  title  of  “journalist,”  such  as 
that  enjoyed  by  members  of  the 
medical  and  legal  professions. 
A  Dutch  citizen  would  have  to 
register  in  order  to  call  himself 
a  "journalist.” 

Grounds  for  suspension  are 
vaguely  defined  in  the  bill  as 
publication  of  material  which  is 
“factually  incorrect,”  “dishonor¬ 
able  or  irresponsible  informa¬ 
tion”  or  material  “in  conflict 
with  the  carefu.ness  which  is 
becoming  to  the  journalist.” 

The  bill  was  drafted  by  a 
Government-appointed  commis¬ 
sion  headed  by  Prof.  Willem  P. 
J.  Pompe,  Utrecht  expert  on  pe¬ 
nal  law. 

The  bill  has  been  attacked  by 
most  newspapers,  some  of  which 
described  it  as  reminiscent  of 
Nazi  legislation  to  control  the 
press. 

This  is  the  first  legislative  at¬ 
tempt  to  deal  with  the  press, 
but  newspapers  have  recently 
been  the  subject  of  a  series  of 
court  decisions,  whose  general 
effect  has  been  to  establish  that 
a  newspaperman  has  no  right  to 
guard  the  sources  of  his  infor¬ 
mation. 

One  editor  was  sentenced  to  a 
nominal  lO-guilder  fine,  which 
was  upheld  on  appeal,  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  disclose  the  source 
which  had  provided  him  with 
confidential  records  of  negotia¬ 
tions  in  Indonesia.  More  re¬ 
cently  another  court  ruled 
against  the  editors  of  a  provin¬ 
cial  newspaper  and  a  trade  or¬ 
gan  which  had  published  details 
of  a  secret  “margarine  conven¬ 
tion.” 

In  this  case  the  judge  made 
the  amazing  statement  that 
“when  the  Government  holds 
that  something  is  secret,  it  must 
remain  secret.” 

■ 

Newsmen  Decorated 

Two-score  American  newsmen 
who  visited  Normandy  for  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  D-Day  were 
decorated  with  the  Medal  of 
Liberated  France  at  a  ceremony 
in  Paris.  Previously,  they  had 
placed  flowers  on  the  grave  of 
George  (Bede)  Irvin,  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  photographer  who  is 
buried  near  Omaha  Beach. 


Nazi  Law  Revived 

In  Germany  the  Bremen 
legislature  has  enacted  a  law 
dealing  with  the  press,  which 
revives  the  "editor's  law" 
passed  by  the  Nazis  in  1933. 
This  law  forbids  publication 
of  anything  that  would  "weak¬ 
en  the  power  of  the  German 
Reich  in  its  foreign  or  domes¬ 
tic  relations,",  or  anything  that 
would  contravene  the  "com¬ 
mon  will  of  the  German  peo¬ 
ple,  German  fighting  power, 
culture  or  economy,"  or  any¬ 
thing  contrary  to  "German 
honor  or  dignity." 


EDITOR  & 


Cleveland  Appeal 

continued  from  pog,  5 


nenHi*nrp<5  bv  the  merchants  in 
maintaining  such  trade.  ...  The 
flow  of  trade  amounted  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  to  secure  it 
amounted  to  many  thousands  of 
dollars  per  year. 

“The  evidence  collected  bv 
the  managing  director  from  resi- 
dents  in  the  zone  proposed  to  be 
excluded — and  we  refer  to  the 
survey  made  in  and  about  .41cror 
in  the  Soring  of  1948  by  the 
Hooper-Holmes  Bureau  which 
we  presume  was  the  basis  of  the 
decision  of  the  managing  direc¬ 
tor — .«hows  that  15.5'7  of  the 
families  interviewed,  which  in  a 
city  the  size  of  Akron  would 
comprise  more  than  10.000  fam¬ 
ilies.  shopped  in  Cleveland.” 

The  Plain  Dealer  contends 
that  the  Mason  City,  Iowa,  inci¬ 
dent  in  1943  is  no  precedent  for 
the  present  action  as  the  AK 
president  states.  Mason  City  is 
more  than  100  miles  from  Des 
Moines,  the  volume  of  trade 
originating  in  this  community 
with  Des  Moines  merchants  was 
“infinitesimal,”  and  although  the 
Des  Moines  publishers  did  not 
agree  with  the  Bureau’s  deci¬ 
sion  they  did  not  object,  submit 
evidence  or  appeal,  the  PD 
states. 

Boundaries  Inconstant 

'The  Plain  Dealer  appeal  con¬ 
cludes  : 

“In  the  present  state  of  the 
Bureau’s  Bylaws  and  its  pro¬ 
pensity  for  making  decisions 
that  ignore  and  disregard  the 
factual  data  before  it  concern¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  trade,  no  pubM- 
er  member  of  the  Bureau  has 
any  assurance  that  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  retail  trading  zone 
of  this  city  of  publication  wiD 
remain  constant.  The  tradinj 
zone  of  practically  every  large 
city  in  the  country  overlaps  the 
trading  zone  or  city  zone  of 
smaller  cities  in  which  newspa¬ 
pers  are  published.  If  the  deci¬ 
sion  in  this  case  stands  as  the 
final  decision  of  this  Board,  a 
myriad  of  similar  applications 
will  be  presented  and  confusiM. 
uncertainty  and  damage  will  in¬ 
evitably  result  and  valuable 
property  rights  will  be  jeopard- 
izeci  and  destroyed.” 

■ 

Shanghai  Blue  Pencil 
Due,  Says  U.  P.  Chief 

San  Francisco — Restoration  of 
Shanghai  censorship  can  be  er 
pected,  Frank  H.  Bartholomew 
United  Press  vicepresident,  told 
E&P  as  he  returned  here  thia 
week  after  two  months  in  the 
Orient. 

News  now  received  hoc 
North  China  contains  no  censor 
ship  marks,  includes  statement 
that  it  is  uncensored,  and  prov 
ably  is  just  that  even  though  no 
critical  reports  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  he  observed. 

Censorship  officials  may  he 
waiting  Moscow  directives,  he 
believes. 

The  Foreign  Corresponded 
Club  at  Shanghai,  he  repo^ 
has  become  the  Far  East  rttss 
Club  of  Hongkong,  with  QUW 
ters  in  the  Crown  Colony. 

PUBLISHER  for  June  11,  19*5 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 


Pall  Mall  Returns; 
Lucky  Using  All  Dailies 


Pau.  Mall  cigarette  advertis¬ 
ing  is  back  in  the  newspapers 
after  an  absence  of  eight  years, 
and  Lucky  Strike  has  started  a 
new  $3,600,000  campaign  using 
all  available  daiaes  in  the  coun¬ 
try  American  Tobacco  Co.  is 
making  news,  since  both  are 
products  of  that  firm,  Pall  Mall 
being  put  out  by  the  subsidiary 
American  Cigarette  &  Cigar  Co. 

Pall  Mali’s  campaign,  15  ads 
totaling  13,600  lines  and  spread 
over  a  period  of  17  weeks,  will 
appear  in  68  newspapers  in  10 
major  markets.  Included  in  the 
list  are  all  ABC  dailies  in  New 
York  City  and  suburbs,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Detroit,  Washington,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Buffalo,  and  Baltimore. 
Space  units  are  1,200,  1,000  and 
800  lines. 

Lucky  Strike’s  campaign  will 
last  10  weeks,  with  five  sched¬ 
ules  varying  from  24,840  to  13,- 
200  lines,  according  to  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  Pall  Mall  newspaper 
drive  puts  a  new  spot  of  inter¬ 
est  into  the  somewhat  irregular 
media  pattern  pursued  by  the 
company  during  the  last  10 
years.  In  that  time  newspapers, 
as  mentioned,  were  off  the  list 
almost  entirely  for  eight  years, 
magazines  for  five  years  and  net- 


Newft> 

Maga- 

Network 

papers 

zines 

Radio 

I9;i8  . . 

.  *  19,233 

S  5,700 

$  257,355 

1939. . . 

100,271 

1,950 

257,593 

1940. . . 

262,269 

870,090 

0 

1941. . . 

0 

739,090 

0 

1942 . . . 

48 

0 

185,405 

194.1 .  .  . 

1,762 

0 

1,240,060 

1944. . . 

0 

0 

.530,585 

1945. . . 

0 

0 

0 

1946  .  . 

0 

0 

470,043 

1947 ... 

0 

310,.584 

867,162 

1948. . . 

0 

657,995 

820,a30 

All  radio  figures  cover  time 
costs  only.  E  &  P  estimates  cur¬ 
rent  ta.ent  costs  at  about  $300,- 
000  a  year  additional.  Pall  Mali’s 
radio  show  is  a  comparatively 
low-budget  program,  so  far  as 
talent  is  concerned.  Titled  “The 
Big  Story,”  it  is  a  weekly  half- 
hour  dramatization  of  actual  lo¬ 
cal  newspaper  stories,  the  news¬ 
man  responsible  for  it  getting  a 
citation  and  a  cash  award,  usu¬ 
ally  $500. 

Current  Pall  Mall  magazine 
advertising  (budgeted  at  about 
$750,000  for  1949)  appears  as 
a  half-page  every  two  weeks  in 
three  weekly  magazines  and  one 
bi-weekly. 

In  addition  to  the  major  me¬ 
dia,  Pall  Mail  since  early  spring 


work  radio  three  years.  And  at 
one  point  (1945)  all  three  major 
media  got  zero  dollars.  Here  is 
the  picture: 
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In  newspapers  again  after  eight-year  lapse. 


has  been  using  television  for 
one-minute  spots. 

The  agency  on  the  account, 
Sullivan,  Sauer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles,  said  its  plans  for  using 
newspapers  after  the  present 
campaign  are  not  definite,  but 
that  the  medium  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  employed  from  time  to 
time. 

Lucky  Strike's  campaign,  han¬ 
dled  by  Batten,  Barton,  Dustine 
&  Osborn,  continues  the  all¬ 
dailies  schedule  instituted  in 
1943,  after  an  absence  of  five 
years  from  newspapers,  and 
used  nearly  every  year  since 
then. 


Newspapers  Favored 
In  Jewelry  Promotion 

Newspaper  advertising  was 
used  by  83.7%  of  the  stores  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Jewelry  Indus¬ 
try  Council’s  "1949  Diamond 
Jubilee”  promotion,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  report^. 

Second  medium  in  the  drive, 
March  27  to  April  9,  was  radio, 
used  by  27.6%,  and  third,  direct 
mail— 17%. 

Of  the  496  stores  reporting, 
28%  said  store  traffic  increased 
during  and  after  the  promotion; 
13%  reported  new  customers. 


U  I 


Commencement  Days 


•  The.se  are  exciting  days  in  many  American 
homes.  Graduation  time  is  just  around  the  corner. 
For  some  families  it  will  mean  a  trip  to  the  college 
campus  to  .see  Brother  Bill  or  Sister  Sue,  clad  in 
mortar  board  and  academic  gown,  receive  the  long- 
awaited  sheepskin. 

These  are  commencement  days  also  in  schools 
without  campus  traditions.  Ambitious  young  men 
who  have  served  apprenticeships  in  breweries  and 
are  determined  to  go  far  in  their  chosen  field  are 
graduating  from  brewing  academies.  They  have 
been  equipped  with  the  scientific  knowledge  for 
turning  out  a  perfectly  brewed  beer  or  ale  when 
they  get  the  opportunity  to  handle  such  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Their  ultimate  goal:  To  be  masterbrewers. 

The  man  who  supervises  production  in  the 
brewery  today  must  be  a  master  at  his  craft — 


hence,  the  masferbrewer.  He  must  know  the  nature 
of  the  grains  that  go  into  production;  must  under¬ 
stand  physics,  engineering,  micro-organisms,  pure 
yeast  culture  and,  of  course,  all  phases  of  ferment- 
ology.  The  typical  student  supplements  his  ac¬ 
quired  classroom  knowledge  with  that  learned  on 
field  trips  and  in  practice  at  work  in  a  model 
brewery.  That  is  why,  when  eventually  he  attains 
the  position  of  masterbrewer,  he  can  assume  the 
responsibility  with  confidence. 

Thoroughly  trained  masterbrewers  are  a  prime 
essential  to  every  brewery  organization  today, 
when  every  step  in  the  brewing  process  and  even 
in  the  packaging  of  the  product  is  scientifically  and 
hygienically  controlled.  In  an  age  of  keen  compe¬ 
tition  and  public  awareness  of  quality,  nothing  is 
spared  to  produce  America’s  beer  and  ale — the 
beverages  of  moderation. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION  ?>■ 

\ 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Des  Moines  R&T 
Sets  Centennial 
Week  Program 

Des  Moines,  la. — A  century  of 
continuous  newspaper  service  to 
the  people  of  Iowa  will  be  ob¬ 
served  by  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  in  a  full  week 
of  activity,  June  18-24. 

A  part  of  the  centennial  cele¬ 
bration  will  be  the  dedication 
of  the  new  R  &  T  building. 

Walter  Lippman  will  give  the 
principal  talk  at  the  centennial 
banquet  for  Iowa  editors  and 
publishers,  June  20. 

The  growth  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  has  paral¬ 
leled  the  growth  of  Iowa.  The 
state  had  been  a  member  of  the 
union  only  three  years  when  the 
newspaper  was  established.  At 
that  time  only  a  few  hundred 
families  lived  in  Des  Moines. 

In  the  century  since  then 
Iowa  has  grown  to  a  population 
of  more  than  2,500,000.  And  the 
circulation  of  the  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister  has  grown  to  more  than 
500,000. 

A  feature  of  the  dedicatory 
ceremony  will  be  the  sealing  of 
a  century  vault,  into  which  will 
go  recoils,  documents  and  ex¬ 
hibits,  telling  the  story  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune,  of  Iowa 
and  of  Des  Moines  in  1949.  This 
vault  will  be  sealed  intc  a  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  the  new  building 
with  instructions  that  it  is  not 
to  be  opened  until  2049. 

To  start  the  week  of  activity, 
more  than  1,600  advertisers  will 
be  guests  of  the  newspaper  on 
Saturday,  June  18.  They  will 
be  taken  on  a  plant  tour  and 
will  be  served  refreshments. 

Sunday,  June  19.  will  be 
“family  day”  for  all  Register 
and  Tribune  people.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  be  host  at  a  family 
party,  the  highlight  of  which 
will  be  a  talk  by  Gardner 
Cowles  president. 

Throughout  Centennial  Week 
there  will  be  plant  tours  dail.v. 
■ 

President  of  NAM 
Is  Editor  For  Day 

Wichita,  Kan.  —  Copy  pencil, 
scissors,  rolled  sleeves  and  the 
usual  editorial  headache  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Wallace  F.  Bennett  on 
June  10  when  he  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wichita  Beacon — for 
a  day. 

Mr.  Bennett,  at  the  invitation 
of  Max  M.  Levand,  publisher 
of  the  Beacon,  laid  aside  other 
duties  to  edit  the  Beacon  during 
his  visit  to  Wichita  as  a  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  speaker. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  paint 
manufacturer  is  president  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

The  Beacon  occasionally  in¬ 
vites  a  distinguished  visitor  to 
sit  in  the  editor’s  chair. 

a 

Harden's  Mystery  Book 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.— The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Press 
has  published  “The  Devil’s 
Tramping  Ground,”  by  John 
Harden,  former  newspaperman 
who  is  now  with  Burlington 
Mills,  Inc.  The  book  contains  a 
collection  of  mystery  stories  of 
North  Carolina. 


Youth  Talent  Show 
Program  Is  Pushed 

San  Francisco  —  Hope  that 
Youth  Talent  Exhibit  programs 
will  become  a  national  newspa¬ 
per  feature  was  expressed  here 
by  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  of  Saw- 
yer-Ferguson- Walker,  Inc.,  na¬ 
tional  representatives  firm. 

Jack  Wallace,  director  of  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  special 
events,  disclosed  that  the  Chron¬ 
icle  beat  out  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  by  a  single  edition 
in  announcing  sponsorship  of  the 
Northern  California  Youth  Tal¬ 
ent  Exposition.  There  were  10,- 
500  entries. 


Committee  Raps 
Dailies,  Lauds  Others 

San  Francisco  —  California’s 
Senate  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  charged  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  San  Francisco 
News  have  continued  to  “mis¬ 
represent,  mis-report  and  at¬ 
tack”  the  committee. 

The  committee,  headed  by 
Senator  Jack  Tenney,  praised 
the  Hearst  Newspapers,  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  Oakland  Tribune 
and  Hollywood  Citizen-News.  It 
said  the  Sacramento  Union  has 
not  abandoned  its  editorial  an¬ 
tagonism  to  the  committee  but 
has  exposed  communist  treach¬ 
ery. 

The  assertions  were  contained 
in  a  709-page  report  listing 
“communist  appeasers.” 

The  Chronicle  replied  editor¬ 
ially  that  it  “will  not  slacken 
its  fight  against  communism.  .  .  . 
Neither  will  it  slacken  its  fight 
for  academic  freedom,  for  pri¬ 
vacy  of  thought,  for  the  right 
of  a  defendant  to  representation 
at  the  bar  of  justice,  for  the  rule 
of  law.  .  .  .  And  for  as  long  as 
Tenney  and  his  committee  con¬ 
tinue  to  menace  those  freedoms 
and  rights  we  will  go  on  fight¬ 
ing  Tenney  and  his  committee.” 
■ 

15  Newsmen  Going 
On  Indonesia  Tour 

Fifteen  newspaper,  magazine 
and  radio  correspondents  will 
leave  New  York,  June  13,  for  a 
30-day  tour  to  Indonesia  and  re¬ 
turn.  The  trip  is  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Netherlands  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

At  Batavia,  there  will  be  a  re¬ 
ception,  to  which  political  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  various  nationalist 
governments  have  been  invited. 

Those  who  will  take  the  tour 
are:  William  Newton,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance; 
Charles  Gratke,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor;  Bertram  Hulen, 
New  York  Times;  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Brandon.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Vincent  Mahoney,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle;  James 
Branyan,  Houston  Post;  Nat  A. 
Barrows,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  WOR; 
John  Werkley,  Time;  Miss  Elsie 
Dick.  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem;  William  R.  Mathews,  Ari¬ 
zona  Star;  Thomas  Falco,  Busi¬ 
ness  Week;  S.  Burton  Heath. 
NEA;  George  Moorad,  Portland 
Oregonian,  and  Fred  Colvig, 
Denver  Post. 


'In  the  Black/ 
Compass  Soys 
In  Fourth  Week 

With  circulation  “comfortably 
above  the  break-even  point.” 
the  New  York  Compass,  in  its 
fourth  week,  is  still  operating 
in  the  black  and  intends  “to 
stay  in  business  for  a  long  time,” 
Publisher  Ted  O.  Thackrey  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

Sales  of  the  10-cent  tabloid 
are  above  60.000,  he  said  ( the 
break-even  point  had  been  esti¬ 
mated  earlier  at  65,000),  and 
they  are  climbing. 

Ability  of  the  Compass  to 
maintain  a  financial  balance  at 
the  relatively  low  circulation 
figure  was  attributed  by  Mr. 
’Thackrey  to  the  fact  that  “we 
are  operating  on  a  budget  that 
is  less  than  the  deficits  of  some 
other  newspapers  in  New  York.” 

The  Compass  is  still  operating 
with  its  original  total  editorial 
staff  of  about  25  persons.  Pro¬ 
motion  expenditures  have  been 
kept  at  a  minimum.  Since  the 
pre  -  publication  anouncements, 
there  have  been  only  a  couple 
of  ads  announcing  Tom  O’Con¬ 
nor’s  series  attacking  the  “hoax 
of  Russian  anti-Semitism.”  And 
the  circulation  department  has 
under  way  a  limited  campaign 
for  out-of-town  subscriptions. 

Advertising  linage  is  still  low. 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
amusement  ads,  and,  in  recent 
days,  a  few  one-inch  resort  ads. 
Occasional  small-space  retail  and 
service  ads  have  also  appeared, 
but  average  daily  total  linage  re¬ 
mains  well  under  1,000. 

Advertising  is  being  solicited 
regularly,  it  was  stated,  but  no 
promotion  of  a  general  nature 
has  been  undertaken  as  yet. 
“We  are  not  dismayed  by  the 
prospects,”  Mr.  Thackrey  said. 
■ 

Stefani  to  Resume 

The  Italian  Government  has 
ruled  that  Stefani,  officiai  news 
agency,  may  resume  business 
and  regain  its  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

■ 

Club  Elects  Stafford 

Washington — Miss  Jane  Staf¬ 
ford  of  Science  Service,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club, 
succeeding  Miss  Dorothy  Wil¬ 
liams  of  United  Press. 


*SRO'  for  Press 


Washington — Newsmen  prob¬ 
ably  will  find  themseWei 
covering  the  closing  days  of 
the  current  congressional 
session  from  a  standing  posi¬ 
tion. 

Replacement  of  the  rooh  of 
the  House  and  Senate  cham¬ 
bers  will  compel  the  law¬ 
makers  to  vacate,  and  the 
Senate  will  meet  in  the  cramp¬ 
ed  quarters  long  used  by  the 
Supreme  Court  while  the  43S 
House  members  do  business 
in  the  small  ways  and  means 
committee  room. 


Reporter's  Right 
To  Records  Upheld 

Council  Bluffs,  la.  —  The 
right  of  newsmen  to  see  public 
records  was  upheld  by  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Judge  Allan  Ardell  in 
a  case  involving  assault  on  an 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  re¬ 
porter. 

The  judge  censured  Donald  P 
Baird,  Council  Bluff's  attorney, 
in  fining  him  $10  for  striking 
Tom  Allan,  World-Herald  re¬ 
porter.  The  attorney  wrested 
from  the  reporter’s  hands  a  car¬ 
bon  copy  of  a  list  of  rental 
units  which  would  be  available 
if  rent  controls  were  removed 
Mr.  Baird  had  filed  the  list  with 
the  city  council. 

The  judge  said  he  could  not 
“condone  his  (Baird’s)  using 
force  to  protect  that  which  had 
been  public  property  through  a 
filing  of  an  original  with  the 
city  clerk.” 

■ 

P.  O.  Asks  Weekly 
To  Revise  Figures 

~Carrollton,  Ga. — The  Cam'. 
County  Georgian,  weekly,  has 
been  asked  by  the  Third  Assis¬ 
tant  Postmaster  General  to  pub¬ 
lish  an  amended  circulatio: 
statement  for  the  year  ended 
Sept.  30.  1948,  reducing  its  cL’ 
culation  figure  from  3,075  to 
2.662. 

Post  Office  Department  offi 
cials  at  Washington  said  sev 
eral  other  papers  had  received 
similar  requests. 


FLORIDA  DAILY 

Here  Is  an  outstanding  publishing  opportunity  located  in 
one  of  America’s  fastest  growing  areas.  This  newspaper  Is  well 
established:  It  Is  well  equipped  and  owns  valuable  real  estate. 
Present  developments  Indicate  that  this  property  will  make 
large  Increases  In  clrculaton,  advertising  and  profits.  Price 
$200,000.00.  Financing  arranged. 

CONTACT  THE  NEAREST  OFFICE  OF  THE  EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY,  Inc. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Jamts  W.  Blackburn 
Washington  Bldg. 
Starling  4341-2 


Media  Brokers 
DALLAS 

711  Construction  Bldg. 
S.  Akard  and  Wood  Sts. 
Cantral  1177 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Russ  Bldg. 
Eibrook  2-5472 


I 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  11, 


A  Superb  Contribution 
To  ^ght  Techniques 

Mr.  L  S.  McGivena  addressed  the  members  ol  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  at  the  New  York  meeting  in  April  on  the  subject  of — 
"Promotion  is  Interpretation." 

This  notable  address  has  been  put  in  booklet  form  and  is  being  distributed 
to  its  members  by  the  Association. 

The  last  half  of  the  address  is  so  vital  that  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  con¬ 
siders  it  a  duty  to  the  fraternity  to  present  it  at  once  in  this  impressive  way. 

Mr.  McGivena  is  the  creator  of  'Tell  it  to  Sweeney"  and  “Deep  River." 
and  is  highly  regarded  for  his  large  capacity  and  ability,  and  integrity,  os 
shown  in  his  brilliant  interpretation  of  the  services  of  The  New  York  Daily 
News.  Mr.  McGivena  said — 


“Newspaper  promotion  should  not  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  space  buyer — who  can  be 
and  is  covered  by  personal  representation 
.  .  .  but  to  the  people  who  have  some 
decision  in  media  selection  and  cannot  be 
reached  by  personal  selling.  The  space 
buyer  and  media  man  is  helpless  to  fur¬ 
ther  your  paper  if  there  is  not  a  nucleus 
of  favorable  opinion  behind  him.  He  can’t 
sell  the  individuals  concerned  in  his  agency 
or  in  the  account. 

“Too  much  trade  paper  space  is  still 
wasted  on  the  arithmetic  of  circulation  and 
linage  .  .  .  which  is  without  interest  and 
significance  to  most  of  the  audience.  Why 
tell  me  how  much,  how  big,  how  cheap, 
how  bought — if  I  don’t  know  what  you’re 
talking  about? 

“There  are  hundreds  of  markets,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers — and  as  dots  on  the 
map,  figures  in  a  column,  names  on  a  list, 
they  have  neither  identity  or  significance. 

“How  often  has  this  happened  to  you? 
You  meet  somebody  in  an  agency,  or  an 
advertiser’s  office — Mr.  Whoozis.  You  in¬ 
troduce  yourself,  representing  the  Utopia 
Blade.  Mr.  Whozis  smiles  warmly  and 
says  ‘Is  that  so?  How’s  old  Bill  Blank — Bill 
and  I  have  been  friends  for  twenty  years, 
I  guess  .  .  .’  and  proceeds  to  prattle  on 
about  good  old  Bill — until  you  have  to 
break  the  spell  and  let  him  know  that  Bill 
Blank  is  on  the  Utopia  Bugle,  not  the 
Blade.  And  after  the  inevitable  awkward 
pause,  you  start  all  over.  ...  If  Blade  and 
Bugle  are  interchangeable  with  Mr. 
Woozis,  obviously  he  knows  nothing  about 
your  paper. 

“Spend  your  promotion  space  to  say 
something  interesting  and  memorable 
about  the  market  and  the  paper.  .  .  .  Tell 
the  advertiser  that  your  market  has  more 
redheads  or  shade  trees,  or  women  with 
smaller  feet  than  any  other  city  per  capita; 
that  the  business  men  go  home  to  lunch, 
six  softball  leagues  of  sixteen  teams  each 
play  576  twilight  games  per  week,  the 
Peter  Pewter  Pickle  works  packs  nine 
million  unfermented  gerkins  every  year, 
and  sells  ten  percent  of  its  output  in 
Alaska;  cats  have  to  be  belled  by  town 
ordinance,  and  so  on 

“Tell  who  makes  your  paper,  why  it’s 
good,  why  people  believe  in  it;  your  sports 
pages  are  printed  on  peach;  your  carrier 
boys  all  win  college  scholarships;  the 
hitching  post  in  front  of  the  Blade  Build¬ 
ing  was  the  gift  of  the  Republican  gover¬ 
nor  in  1882  and  is  reverb  as  a  shrine; 


and  when  the  Building  was  built  in  1908, 
they  took  over  the  old  roof  piecemeal  so 
the  cooing  whirtingers  wouldn’t  find  other 
nests  .  .  .  tell  anything  that  makes  charac¬ 
ter  and  identification  for  the  paper! 

“Remember,  you’re  advertising  to  the 
most  literate,  sophisticated  audience  in  the 
w'orld,  and  also  one  of  the  most  bored — 
with  media  promotion.  Make  the  paper 
mean  and  stand  for  something,  and  never 
mind  your  circulation  lead  or  first  for 
fourteen  years  in  the  shoe  polish  classifi¬ 
cation.  The  advertisers  can  find  that  stuff 
themselves  when  and  if  they  want  it,  in 
Standard  Rate,  Media  Records,  ABC. 

“Your  business  is  one  of  the  most  color¬ 
ful  and  characterful  in  the  world,  and 
your  promotion  copy  should  reflect  the 
color  and  character  .  .  .  should  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  read  as  copy,  repaying  in  inter¬ 
est  and  time  and  effort  required  to  read  it. 

“RESULT  STORIES  are  always  effec¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  Sure,  all  of  us  believe  that  ad¬ 
vertising  sells.  In  fact,  we  know  it  sells 
— we  see  the  figures  year  after  year.  .  .  . 
But  most  of  us  are  still  surprised  and  a 
little  thrilled  when  we  learn  that  210 
lines  on  a  Wednesday  sold  489  japanned 
bread  boxes  at  $4.89  apiece.  We  can’t 
visualize  or  realize  Life's  circulation  or 
twenty-six  full  color  pages  in  The  Post, 
or  a  last  year’s  increase  of  142,000  cases 
and  $2,142,613.13  .  .  .  but  we  can  see  in 
our  mind’s  eye  the  space  of  210  lines. 
We  can  call  up  the  picture  of  a  woman 
coming  up  to  a  counter  full  of  bread  boxes, 
looking  at  half  a  dozen,  deciding  on  that 
one  with  the  red  stripe,  fishing  in  her 
purse  for  a  five  dollar  bill,  getting  a  few 
cents  (less  tax)  in  return;  and  next  day 
the  delivery  man  drops  off  the  bread  box 
in  a  carton  of  excelsior.  The  woman  takes 
it  out,  admires  it,  and  puts  the  brand  new 
box  with  the  lacquer  smell  on  the  window 
sill  to  air  before  it  begins  to  do  its  job 
of  holding  bread  in  the  pantry.  We  can 
even  imagine  that  routine  going  on  in 
489  homes.  .  .  . 

“Tell  of  reader  response  and  reader 
mail,  campaigns  and  crusades,  the  person¬ 
alities  on  the  paper,  its  public  service,  its 
enemies — if  any  .  .  .  and  what  you  might 
tell  a  man  just  moved  to  your  town  to 
get  him  to  subscribe  and  read  the  paper. 
.  .  .  Advertisers  are  people,  just  as  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  human  interest,  drama,  ad¬ 
venture,  romance,  and  humor  as  any  peo¬ 
ple.  Use  your  promotion  to  make  good 
impressions  for  your  paper  .  .  .  that  will 
stick  in  their  memory. 


“LASTLY,  stay  with  it!  The  practice 
of  starting  a  new  campaign,  or  series,  or 
appeal  every  six  months  or  every  year — 
is  crazy.  Three  years  is  about  the  mini¬ 
mum  time  in  which  you  can  plant  an 
impression,  and  have  some  certainty  that 
it  will  stick. 

“Ten  years  ago,  in  1939,  we  made  a 
very  casual,  limited  study  of  the  typical 
business  man's  reading  .  .  .  and  with  a 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  neswpaper, 
two  or  three  of  the  national  weeklies, 
possibly  a  monthly  or  two,  and  some  busi¬ 
ness  periodicals — the  business  man  looked 
at  some  30,000  pages  of  print  per  year! 

.  .  .  Thirty  thousand  pages! 

“Today,  the  annual  quota  of  printed 
pages  just  seen  must  be  half  as  much 
again  .  .  .  because  newspapers  and  all 
periodicals  are  larger  per  issue  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago. 

“Now  what  chance  can  your  six  or  ten 
or  thirteen  pages,  over  a  twelve  month 
period,  have  to  register  in  that  reader’s 
consciousness  or  memorj’? 

“What  message  of  fire,  words  of  gold, 
pearls  of  prose,  startling  significance  .  .  . 
can  you  put  on  your  few  pages  to  make 
a  deep  impression  and  resist  the  continu¬ 
ous  overwhelming  flood  of  impressions 
not  only  from  print  but  from  other  types 
of  communication? 

“Give  your  advertising  a  chance  by  say¬ 
ing  something  often  enough  until  it  sticks. 
...  If  you  get  only  of  the  audience 
this  month;  and  another  1%  next  month; 
and  another  1%  the  next — in  three  years 
you  have  a  nucleus  of  impression,  ac¬ 
quaintance,  familiarity  with  your  medium; 
and  that  collective  impression  will  be 
working  for  your  paper,  making  itself  felt 
in  fewer  salesmen’s  calls,  more  accessibil¬ 
ity  to  people  they  want  to  see,  fewer  com¬ 
petitive  deadlocks,  more  interest  and  in¬ 
quiry — and  more  business! 

“Pick  your  story  carefully,  keep  at  it 
for  years — and  your  accomplishment  will 
be  obvious,  and  productive. 

“LASTLY,  don’t  be  afraid  to  fight  for 
your  own  stuff,  in  your  own  office,  and 
among  your  own  staff.  If  you  aren’t  firm¬ 
ly  enough  convinced  to  fight  for  your 
ideas,  copy,  presentation — nobody  else 
will.  Be  as  right  as  possible  to  begin  with, 
then  as  tough  as  possible  to  opposition. 
Make  everybody  realize  that  you  will 
fight,  and  you  won’t  have  to  fight  as  much, 
or  as  often.” 
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UN  Press  Body  to  Hear 
Individual  Complaints 


I  By  Doris  Willens 

Lake  Success — Complaints  by 
organizations  and  individuals 
against  governments  in  the  field 
of  information  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  “in  open  or  closed  meet 
ings”  by  the  United  Nations 
SubcommLssion  on  Freedom  of 
Information  and  of  the  Press, 
the  12-member  body  decided  this 
week  in  a  9-2  vote. 

Karim  Azkoul  of  Lebanon, 
who  first  opposed  hearing  com¬ 
plaints  against  governments,  and 
then  fought  against  hearing 
them  in  open  sessions,  abstained 
on  the  final  vote.  Russia  and 
Yugoslavia  voted  in  the  nega¬ 
tive. 

Conflicting  Decision 

The  same  day  the  Subcom¬ 
mission  made  its  decision,  its 
parent  body,  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  rejected  by  a 
tie  vote  a  proposal  that  would 
have  permitted  individuals  to 
petition  the  United  Nations  di 
rectly  against  governments  for 
breaches  of  their  fundamental 
rights.  The  Commission  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  drawing  up  a  Covenant 
on  Human  Rights. 

The  United  States,  United 
Kingdom  and  China  were  among 
those  that  opposed  the  right  of 
individuals  to  petition  in  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  vote, 
on  the  ground  that  UN  machin¬ 
ery  would  be  overburdened  by 
a  flood  of  complaints.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  also  opposed  it,  but 
on  the  basis  that  it  would  inter 
fere  with  the  sovereignty  of 
states. 

Before  the  Subcommission 
vote,  a  member  of  the  UN 
Secretariat  told  the  group  he 
was  unsure  whether  their  terms 
of  reference  allowed  them  to 
,  hear  complaints  of  individuals. 

As  worded,  the  resolution  will 
permit  the  Subcommission  to  re¬ 
ceive  complaints  from  “any  le¬ 
gally  constituted  national  or  in¬ 
ternational  press,  information, 
broadcasting  or  newsreel  enter¬ 
prise  or  association;  or  any 
,  member  of  a  professional  organ- 
I  ization  in  the  field  of  informa¬ 
tion,  or  any  legally  constituted 
,  body  with  competence  in  the 
I  field  of  public  opinion.” 

The  Subcommission  may  de 
cide  from  time  to  time  to  de¬ 
termine  which  of  the  complaints 
I  warrant  discussion  or  further 
action. 

Favors  Open  Sessions 
'  Carroll  Binder,  editorial  edi- 
'  tor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

I  favored  open  meetings  at  all 
times,  but  voted  for  the  compro 
'  mise. 

I  Answering  Mr.  Azkoul's  argu¬ 
ment  that  hearing  complaints 
would  be  “platonic"  and  might 
I  stir  bitterness  amongst  govern¬ 
ments.  Devadas  Gandhi  of  India 
said  the  Subcommission  “should 
exercise  powers  of  persuasion. 

I  not  of  compulsion.”  He  add-xi 
that  “these  matters  could  be 
handled  without  creating  bitter¬ 
ness.” 

Further  indication  of  liberal 
atmosphere  in  the  SubcommLs¬ 
sion  came  earlier  in  the  week 


when  an  agenda  covering  topics 
to  be  discussed  in  the  next  three 
years  was  adopted. 

Over  Soviet- Yugoslav  objec 
tions.  the  Subcommission  voted 
to  study  first  the  adequacy  of 
news  available  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  obstacles  to 
the  free  flow  of  information. 

Work  Program 

Studies  will  also  be  made  of 
existing  agreements  in  the  field 
of  information,  and  of  national 
legislation  affecting  the  free 
dissemination  of  news. 

The  Soviet  "Fascist  propa¬ 
ganda"  item  was  also  put  on 
the  agenda.  A  tie  vote  defeat¬ 
ed  Mr.  Binders  motion  to  in¬ 
sert  the  word  “totalitarian” 
after  the  words  "Nazi”  and 
■  Fascist." 

Other  items  in  the  work  pro¬ 
gram  include:  law  and  practice 
governing  the  status  and  work 
of  foreign  news  personnel,  meas¬ 
ures  to  facilitate  work  of  for¬ 
eign  correspondents,  independ¬ 
ence  of  news  personnel,  schools 
of  journalism  and  related  prob¬ 
lems.  drafting  of  an  "interna¬ 
tional  code  of  honor"  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  international 
court  of  honor,  and  implementa 
tion  of  conventions  proposed  by 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press. 


(I^bituarp 


Warren  Baker,  58,  former 
Chicago  Tribune  war  corre¬ 
spondent  who  covered  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  Islands  defense  during 
World  War  II,  June  2,  at  De 
catur,  Ill.  He  retired  from  the 
Tribune  in  1944,  and  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Science  and  Me¬ 
chanics  Magazine  until  1947. 

Clayton  P.  Chamberlin,  78, 
former  vicepresident  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  June  3,  at  his 
home  in  Windsor,  Conn.  He  was 
with  the  paper  from  1887  until 
his  retirement  in  1928. 

Wilbur  Keith,  72,  for  17 
years  with  the  Dallas  (Texas) 
Morning  News  as  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  correspondent  and  city  edi¬ 
tor,  June  3,  at  San  Antonio. 

William  N.  Markey,  49,  rov¬ 
ing  reporter-photographer  of  the 
Jackson  ( Mich. )  Citizen  Patriot, 
June  4,  at  a  Jackson  hospital. 

Thomas  Wayling,  member  of 
the  Ottawa  parliamentary  press 
gallery  who  had  worked  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  for  the  Winnepeg 
( Man. )  Free  Press,  Toronto 
(Ont. )  Star,  and  Vancouver  (B. 
C. )  Sun,  June  5,  at  his  Ottawa 
home. 

Ernest  S.  Edmonson,  79,  at 
one  time  advertising  director  of 
the  old  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
North  American  and  later  head 
of  his  own  advertising  firm, 
June  1,  at  Philadelphia.  He  had 
also  been  with  the  Cleveland 
( O. )  Press  and  Baltimore  ( Md. ) 
Herald. 


Harry  J.  Brown  Dies; 
Press  Gallery  Veteran 

Washington — Harry  J.  Brown. 
71,  a  Washington  correspondent 
for  more  than  50  years,  died 
here  June  2.  Born  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  educated  here,  he  began 
newspaper  work  in  1897,  in  a 
bureau  conducted  by  Arthur  W. 
Dunn.  representing  western 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Brown  was  senior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Congressional  Press 
Gallery  in  point  of  service,  and 
he  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
National  Press  Club. 

In  1928,  Mr.  Brown  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  Spokane 
Spokesman  -  Review,  whose 
Washington  correspondent  he 
was  for  many  years,  to  assist  in 
Herbert  Hoover’s  campaign  for 
the  Presidency. 

■ 

C.  P.  Chamberlin 
Dies  in  Connecticut 

Windsor,  Conn.  —  Clayton  P. 
Chamberlin,  who  retired  as  vice- 
president  and  business  manager 
of  the  Hartford  Times  when 
Frank  Gannett  bought  control 
in  1928,  died  June  3,  two  days 
before  his  79th  birthday. 

Mr.  Chamberlin  joined  the 
Times  in  1887  and  became  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  1906.  Besides 
his  newspaper  interests,  he  was 
widely  known  as  a  musician. 

Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANfEO 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 

4  times —  .40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ML  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 

4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

UoQot  approximately  flye,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Coant  four  words  for  box  namber. 
No  abbreviations. 

Forms  close  Wedneaday  noon 

fhere  is  a.n  additional  charge 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  boa  num 
‘^er  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
nrurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

A/HEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
olease  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS _ 

FLOKIDA,  and  Southcajitern.  daily 
and  weekly  newapapera  bouKbt  and 
sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Melbourne, 

Florida. _ 

★  ★  We  are  not  as  niiich  intereated 
in  sales  as  in  satiafaetion.  Arthur  W. 
.stypea.  625  Market  St..  San  Francisco 

.'i.  California. _ 

WK.STKRN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
E.  M.  Downs 

1046  Washington,  Denver.  Colorado 
THIS  20-year-oId  afcency  operates  on 
the  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  buyer 
and  seller. 

Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  192,  Mt. 

Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

We  have  better  buys  from  $20,000  to 

$2,000,000. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  many  years 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


_ _ NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

ADVANTAGEOUS  buys  in  western 
newspapers.  Marcus  Griffin  &  Also. 
ciates,  Box  608,  Tucumcari,  New  Mex 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKuS 
J.  A.  Snyder,  9960  Braddock  Drive 
_ Culver  City,  California 

CALIFORNIA  -  AlUZONA  -  NEVADA 
dailies,  weeklies.  J.  R.  Gabbert,  3937 
Orange  St.,  Riverside.  California. 

CONFIDENTIAL  IXPORM.\TIOX~ 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Californis 

DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  S0LD~ 
L.  PARKER  UKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Ploridt 

IOWA,  NEBRASKA  AND  SOUTH 
DAKOTA  newspapers.  Herman  H. 
Koch,  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  Citv 
18,  Iowa. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N’.  Y, 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

NEWSPAPER  valuations'” 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUY'sEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  y. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

CATALOGUE  No.  21,  Newspapers  for 
Sale.  Now  ready.  Write  for  copy. 
May  Bros.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
CONNECTICUT  newspapers,  grossing 
$175.U0U.  Valuable  plant.  Price 
$190,000;  terms.  Box  3495,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

DAILY  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
Buy  a  daily  doing  better  in  '49  thsn 
ever.  Requires  $45,000  cash,  then 
will  pay  for  itself;  big  western  pio¬ 
neering  opportunity;  '49  net  will  he 
about  $25,000;  wonderful  winter  cli¬ 
mate;  financial  success  certain  for 
competent  men.  Box  3465,  Editor  4 

Publisher. _ 

EXCLUSIVE  Northern  Californis 
Weekly  in  fastest  growing  part  of 
state.  6.500  population.  $15,000 
gross.  $15,000  with  $6,000  cash, 
terms.  Good  plant. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  NEWSP.U 
PERS.  Weekly  with  3-machine.  Du- 
,)lex  press-equipped  plant.  $40,000, 
$10,000  down.  Best  cliniute,  tine  po¬ 
tential. 

$52,500  buys  weekly,  1946  net  $14- 
000.  2  maebines,  Duplex.  Kelly. 

Pro-iperous  region.  Long-established. 
Terms. 

$51,000  buys  i-bain  of  3  weeklies.  Sue 
idant.  Very  profitable.  $15,000  down. 
.4n  ideal  buy  for  printer  and  editor. 

Weekly,  no  plant.  $11,000.  $5,000 
down.  Quick  action  takes  $6,000  of 
ac(-»mnts  receivable,  .let  quick  on 
this.  Value. 

Weekly.  good  plant.  fast-growing 
town.  $22,500,  $6,000  cash  down. 

This  is  an  uimsual  buy.  .1.  A.  Snyder, 
broker.  9980  Braddock  Drive,  Culver 
City.  California. 

FREE  distribution  paper  $150  week 
profit.  Buffalo  area.  No  plant.  Will 
finance  sales  jirice.  You’ll  need  $3,000 
operating  capital.  Jones,  376  Louvnine. 
Kenmore,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Riverside 
7723. 

HERE  IS  YOUR  IDEAL  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  in  prosperous  New  Jersey  com- 
miinily.  Gross,  $60,000.  Net.  $17,000. 
Replacement  value  of  building  nnd 
plant,  $60,000.  Dow-n  payment,  $40,- 
000.  Box  3496.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.MONTANA  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEK¬ 
LY,  No  competition  in  county,  $30,- 
000  including  fine  building,  five  room 
apartment;  grossing  $28,000;  good 
equipment.  Wayne  Peterson.  Nstionsl 
Loan  Building,  Moorhead.  Minnesots. 

NEW  ENGLAND  unopposed  weekly. 
Gross,  $22,000,  net  $9,000.  Steidl 
staff.  Building  has  living  quarters. 
Box  3534.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLIES,  Minneaota,  WUcomIx 
Iowa,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Moat- 
ana.  $8,000  to  $90,000.  Have  eeea,  »' 
amined.  analyzed,  every  property  aal 
field.  Wayne  Petereon,  Natlonel 
Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minn. 
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- PUBLiCAtlONS  FOR  SALE 

OREr.^N^ARTNKRSHl P  $6,000. 

VEW  MEXICO  WEEKLY  $6,700. 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNI.\  We.kly, 
Oro.HS  $26,000.  $10,000  handlo-s.  Jack 
L.  Stoll.  Box  6408.  I>«s  .\iiaclcs  16. 
Californin. _ 

TWO  MISSISSIPPI  WEEKLY  P.\- 
PERS  each  exclusive  in  its  county. 
Rapidlv  !;rowinB  towns  and  t:i-ossin(; 
more  "than  askinc  price.  Ei|uipment 
can't  be  replaced  for  price  asked. 
Clean  properties  and  inakinit  money. 
Write  J.  B.  Snider.  P.  O.  Box  lu9. 
Bay  St.  Louis.  .Mississijipi. 

PUBLICATIONS  WA^ED _ 

assistant  .AdvertisinK  Manager 
past  6  years,  with  20  years’  advertis¬ 
ing  .experience  on  same  paper,  80,000 
circulation,  city  of  over  100,000  is  in¬ 
terested  in  securing  whole  or  part 
ownership  of  newspaper  in  town  of 
25.000  to  50,000.  Prefer  Oklahoma. 
Texas,  Arkansas  or  .Mississippi.  Box 
3489,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 

DAILY  IN  SMALL  CITY 
Client  wants  daily  city  12  to  15,000. 
Can  pay  $45,000  down.  Information 
handled  strictest  confidence.  Y'ou  will 
never  be  embarrassed  by  me.  J.  B. 
Snider,  Broker,  P.  O.  Box  109,  Bay  St. 
Louis,  Miss. 

THREE  experienced  newspapermen, 
father  and  two  sons,  would  like  to 
buy  operating  interest — up  to  half — 
in  daily  newspaper.  Prefer  one  which 
offers  maximum  opportunity  for 
growth.  Can  make  substantial  down 
payment  and  give  references.  North 
Central  or  Middle  Atlantic  states  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  W.  H.  Gharrity,  Daily 
.Advertiser.  Lafayette,  La. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

32P.AGE  HOE  Quad  ' ' Straiglitline”, 
double  width,  double  folder.s — 21,'j"’ 
sheet  cut.  Fine  condition,  ready  im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Box  H.'>28,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _  _ _ 

5  ;8  Linotypes 

2  Model  C — 3  Magazine  Intertypes 
Model  A  Intertype 
8-page  E  Duplex  Press 
Fist  bed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

w  't 

LINOTYPE  MATS,  5  54  point  Ionic 
with  bold,  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold,  6'^  point  Ionic  55  with 
bold  face  52,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Shulman,  Inc.,  137  Gould  St., 
Rochester,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE— New  equipment.  Directo- 
mst,  Monomelt,  Morrison  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary.  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
.Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mczo-Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SINGLE  KEY-BO.ARD,  model  14,  se¬ 
rial  38093,  Linotype  with  34-channeI 
auxiliary,  three  main  magazines,  four 
molds,  electric  pot  and  motor,  $3,000, 
as  is. 

Messenger  Publishing  Co. 
Mayfield,  Ky. 

ONE  Hoe  metal  furnace,  3000-lb.  ca- 
Mcity.  equipped  with  Hoe  pump, 
Margach  metal  feeder,  double  water- 
cooled  mould.  Parklow  automatic 
burner.  $250  F.O.B.  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas.  Write  Caller-Times,  Corpus 
Christi. 

otawford  single  wrapper. 

Ohio  likes  it.  Athens  Messenger  has 
installed  two;  Newark  Advocate,  onb. 
Ohillicothe  and  Lancaster  installations 
«  order.  For  details,  write  EDMOND- 
SON,  1522  Callowhill  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia  30,  Pennsylvania. 

MODEL  30  LINOTYPE,  essentially 
as  good  as  new.  Completely  equipped 
including  four  main  and  four  auxil¬ 
iary  magazines,  four  molds,  electric 
pot,  Emerson  motor,  and  good  selec¬ 
tion  of  mats.  Can  make  delivery  about 
August  1.  AVrite  for  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price,  cash  or  terms.  The 
bun  Publishing  Company,  Jackson, 
Tennessee. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE !  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  ’  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE 

Ore  Hoe  l4'/2  "  diameter  superim¬ 
posed  2  pattern  16-page  newspaper 
press  un't  with  Init  pumps  and  roller 
bearings. 

One  oalr  balloon  formers. 


This  eg..ipment  Is  offered  a-t  sacrifice 
price  for  quick  sale. 

BRISTOL  PUBLISHING  CORP. 

B-''-*oI  Va..  Tenn. 


MAKE  US  AN  OFFER  for  Monotype 
S:B4473  (type  and  m.uterial)  with 
molds  JT934.  ;t'448,  2  RB  molds  for 
B  lit.  slugs  and  rules.  R  mold  for  12 
pt.  slugs  and  rules.  R  mold  for  2  pt. 
leads  and  rules:  Chelt  regular  mats 
36-24-18  pt.;  Chelt  condensed  36-24 
pt ;  Cooper  36-30-24-18  pt :  Goiidy  reg¬ 
ular  36-24-18  pt :  Goiidy  italics  36-24- 
18  pt ;  Chelt  italics  36-24  pt ;  border 
mats,  12  pt  4  faces.  6  pt  8  faces.  2 
pt  2  faces;  also  blanks  for  leads  and 
slugs.  Equipment  in  daily  operation, 
one  mold  receqtU-  rebuilt.  The  Do¬ 
than  Eagle,  Dothan,  Ala. 


High  grade  used  newspajier  rotary 
presses:  Goss.  Hoe,  Scott  and  Duplex; 
electrical  equipment  and  stereo;  some 
with  color :  reels  .md  C-H  conveyors. 
•All  page  sizes.  AVrite  us  for  our  cur¬ 
rent  list. 

Model  “.A”  and  Model  “E”  Flat  Bed 
Presses  attractively  priced,  f.o.b.  cars. 
AA'e  also  purchase  used  press,  stereo, 
and  composing  room  equipment. 

THK  MFZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
40n  AA’.  Madison  St..  Chicago  6,  III. 
Phone;  ANdover  3-6497 


FOR  SALE — Ludlow,  excellent  condi* 
tion.  new  gas  pot,  Margaeli  feeder.  220 
volt  3  phase  .A.  C.  motor.  Replaced 
"•ifh  new  machine  w-ith  electric  pot. 
Available  now.  I'ninntown  New-spa- 
oers.  Inc.,  8-10  East  Church  St.. 
T^ninnfown.  Pennsylvania. 

DUPLEX  standard  STEREOTYPE 
METAL  FURNACE.  36-ineh  diameter. 
5.000-lb.  capacity,  insulated  and  cov¬ 
ered.  and  ineliiding  hood  and  fume 
duet;  Vandercook  25.A  proof  press 
complete  with  antom.xtic  inker  and 
feed  table,  takes  form  up  to  25x25. 
Shopping  News.  .5309  Hamilton  Ave., 
Cleveland.  O. 

ONE,  2COArpARTMF\T  RUBBER- 
LINED  PLATING  TANK  for  nickeling 
tubular  press  plates  20  x  102  x  24 
inches  deep  overall;  also,  one  2-com- 
partment  cleaning  tank  20  x  64  x  24 
inches  deep;  both  tanks  welded  of  '-4- 
incli  steel  and  both  inclusive  of  bus 
bars,  connectors  and  fittings.  Shop¬ 
ping  News.  5309  Ham’’ton  .Are., 
Cleveland.  0. 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  serial  36817R. 
electric  pot  110  volt  AC:  now  in  use. 
hilt  ready  for  delivery  FOB  our  plant 
ahont  .Inly  1.  May  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion  any  week  dav.  Good  mechanical 
condition.  Attractive  price.  Evening 
Independent.  St.  Petersburg.  Florida. 

HOF,  FOUR  UNIT  PRESS,  double 
folders  and  rolls  on  each  end  with 
AC  drive  and  stereotype  equipment. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 

FOR  SALE:  SCOTT  Multi  Unit  Oc¬ 
tuple  Press,  first  class  condition.  July 
delivery.  Contact  Dave  Dryden,  Jour¬ 
nal-Tribune,  Sionx  City,  Iowa. 

COMPLETE  NEAVISPAPER  PLANT. 
Nothing  else  to  buy.  ConsUtg  of  good 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press,  four  Lino¬ 
types,  Ludlow  type  cabinets,  all  in 
exceptionally  good  condition.  Going 
out  of  business  and  must  yacate  prem¬ 
ises.  Low  price.  Box  3466,  Editor  & 
,  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

NEAV  GE  MOTOR  DRIVE 
General  Electric  100  H.  P.  Full  Auto¬ 
matic  Newspaper  Press  Motor  Drive, 
alternating  current  220  volts  3  phase 
60  cycles,  packed  in  original  factory 
cases.  Immediate  deliyery.  Detailed 
description  ayailable.  AVrite  Box  3448, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels.  220  v.  3 
))h.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv- 
icoablo,  now  available.  Two  are  face- 
I>late  type,  eqiiip|)ed  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment  21A4 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  CCLOR  PRINT¬ 
ING  CD.,  AA'aterhury  91,  Connecticut. 

CO.AIPLETE  NEAVSPAPER  PLANT 
32- Page  Hoe  Press 
Stereotype  Equipment 
4  Linotypes 
Ludlow  and  Elrod 
AC  Motor  Equipment 
Available  Immediately 

BEN  SHl'L.M.AN 
500  Fifth  .Ave..  New  York  18. 

ELROD  style  F  Material  .Maker;  24 
Page  Hoe  AA'eb  Press.  .sini:li-  width. 
23  9  16"  eiit-off.  with  cotnplete  stereo, 
equipment:  Hoe  twin-s.-rew  full  page 
Flat  I’late  .Shaver;  Hoe  radial  arm 
Klttt  Router;  (Joss  heavy  duty  Dry 
•Alat  Roller:  No.  25  Vandercook  full 
pg.  Proof  Press;  .Vnis('o  ' ‘Patlihndi-r" 
('ahinettyi)e  Composing  Room  Saw; 
Curved  Casting  Boxes  and  Plate  Fin¬ 
ishing  Machines  for  all  standard  sheet 
eiits;  (Joss  Chipping  Bloek :  .Speed 
Curved  Eleitric  Seorehcr;  Metal  Fur¬ 
naces  from  1  ton  to  4-fon  capaeity  for 
both  Storeotyjie  anil  Elertrotype  use: 
Baling  Presses,  both  new  and  used; 
.stereo.  Chases,  both  new  and  used: 
New  Hall  all-metal  Form  Tables;  39" 
and  44”  Aiitomatie  Power  Papi  r  Cut¬ 
ters.  Thomas  AA’.  Hall  Conipanv,  Inc., 
120  AVest  42nd  St.,  New  Yo’rk  18. 
(Plant  at  Stamford.  Contieetieut.) 

48  I*AOE  GOSS  Decker  type  jiress 
that  has  been  used  for  jirinting  maga¬ 
zine  and  eoniies  for  a  number  of  years. 
•Available  early  Fall.  R.  S.  Stratton. 
Times.  .St.  Petersburg.  Florida. 

TUBULAR  curved  plate  router  with 
A.  C.  motor.  Scott  and  Duplex  mat 
rollers.  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 

ROTARY  PRESS  FOR  SALE 
Good  24-page  Potter  Rotary  press, 
complete  with  electrical  and  stereo¬ 
type  equipment  except  mat  roller. 
.$12,500.  2154  inch  cut-off,  prints  in 

multiples  of  2  pages  up  to  20.  Ready 
for  shipment  on  or  about  August  1. 
Can  now  be  seen  in  daily  use.  Daily 
-Advertiser.  Lafayette.  Louisiana. 


FOR  SALE 

HOE  SIMPLEX 

20-40  )>age.  single  widtii.  22.ia''  cut¬ 
off;  -AC  motor  equipment,  witli  stereo. 
-Available  3  or  4  months. 

HOE  QUAD  PRESS 
22V4"  eiitoff ;  A  C  motor  drive  and 
stereo  equipment. 

HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  AA’Iiite  or  color.  2154”  m' 
off.  double  folder,  end  feed. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9  16"  riitoff;  with  spot  color.  .AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 

8-PAGE  GOSS  COMET 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
.Angle  bar  model.  Available  June  1st. 

16-PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY 
23  9  16"  cut-off;  AC  drive,  stereotype 
equipment. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

.500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpress  New  York" 


HOLD  EVERYTHING! 

Step  looking  and  turn  To  the  Classi¬ 
fied  Display  Section  for  a-  list  of  the 
arges*,  most  modern  and  desirable 
neivsoaper  plant  equipment  ever  of 
fered. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

(JOSS  4  UNIT  PRESS:  Has  color  cyl 
inder  with  first  impression  reversible] 
for  three  colors  and  black.  22I4”  cut¬ 
off.  .A  C  drive. 

HOE  16  PAGE  PRESS:  Has  A  C 
drive,  complete  stereotype  outfit. 

(JOSS  curved  plate  routers  21'.-  and 
23  9  16"  cut-off. 

(JOSS  Model  72-l>  llat  shaver  with 
-hell  cast  hold-down. 

WOOD  Pony  .Autoplate  23  9  16"  with 
A'aciinm  hack. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  9o.t^ _ Boise, _ liliilio 

FOR  SAIvE;  2  5a  TON  STEREO  m.-ta! 
jiot  with  gas  burner.  36  iiich  howl,  ev 
!ra  howl  for  emergency.  Has  Partlow 
model  AA’  eleitric  temperalnre  control 
In  use  :i  years,  now  in  use.  Lebanon 
.News  Puh'lishing  Co.,  le'banon.  Pa. 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE.  Serial  ;52,812 
Stored  during  war.  Good  as  new  I  Has 
Qnailder.  swinging  keyboard,  late  style 
base,  all  late  features.  Will  equip  to 
your  exact  specifications.  .Available 
now ! 

DOUBLE  TIER  tlat  top  steel  type 
I-.I billets  with  40  double  depth  cases 
and  lead-slug  rack  almve!  Complete 
and  only  $100  each  while  they  last! 
AA  e  w  ill  prepare  to  ship.  AA’rite  Inland 
Suiiply  Co.,  729  Baltiinore  Avenue 
Kansas  City  6,  Missouri. 


_ NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE _ 

68,000  SHEETS  WHITE  NEWS 
PRINT.  35  X  48,  good  condition,  $600 
Free  delivery  within  100  miles  of 
Salem.  Farm  and  Dairy,  .Salem,  Ohio. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

NhiAVSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

"Machinists  to  the  Printing  Industry” 
Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

55  experienced  years  insfalllnq,  mov¬ 
ing,  repairing,  rebuilding,  dismant¬ 
ling  all  type  of  press  and  its  allied 

equipment. 

The  largest  Mechanical  and  truck 
operating  organization  in  this  spe¬ 
cialized  field. 

24-hour  emergency  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

575  Washington  Street 
New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  AV Atkins  4-2010 

M.ACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626  31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
_ STillwell  6-0098  0099. _ 

MASON-MOORE-T'RACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  T. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 
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NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

WALX.MAN  &  BAILEY 
Erecting,  Rebnilding,  Moring 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
B75  N.  Church  St.,  or  452  BIufT  8t. 
Rockford,  Ill.  Alton,  Ill. 

Ph.;  3-4164 _ Ph.;  21729 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

DECK  FOR  SINGLE  WIDTH  HOE 
Need  additional  deck  for  our  single 
width  Hoe,  serial  S1301.  2214"  cut¬ 
off.  Compton  Printing  Co..  1029  W. 
Washington.  Los  Angeles  15. _ 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


OOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  ViH  inch  printing  diameter, 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FULL  PAGE  POWER  MAT  ROLLER; 
Bookbinder  Presses.  Box  707 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 


WANTED  TO  BUY—  Hoe  or  Goss  flat 
stereotype  saw  and  trimming  machine 
with  AC  motor  equipment.  Reply 
price,  condition,  availability,  to  Box 
3464,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER 
— must  be  in  good  shape.  A  C  or 
D  C  motor.  For  Hoe  Newspaper  Out¬ 
fit.  Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc., 
2630  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland  14, 
Ohio. 


WANTED:  Two  unit  newspaper  press 
(32-page8)  or  four  unit  press  (64 
;  pages).  Units  preferably  w-ith  color 
cylinders  for  printing  one  additional 
color  on  25  or  50  per  rent  of  pages. 
Double  folder.  Furnish  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  prices.  No  Brokers.  Box 
I  3517.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


HOE  OR  OOSS  Full  Page  Flat  Shaver 
.Adjustable  for  shell  or  type  high 
casts.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Box 
3522.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


W'ANTED:  Color  attachment  for  Goss 
double  w-idth  unit-type  press,  22)^* 
cutoff,  14)4*  diameter  plate  printing 
surface.  Box  235.  Pasadena  Independ- 
'  ent.  34  North  Raymond,  Pasadena, 
I  California. 


'  WANTED 

1 

■  Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  k  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


QUICK  SURE  WAT  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS! 


Parish  k  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
*  Each  month'a  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  aounu  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
I  on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  toot  W’rite  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  Yon  More  Money. 

PARISH  k  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Newa  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES _ 

HAVING  STRUGGLE  WITH  FINAN¬ 
CES  AND  LABOR!  I  can  help  you. 
Fees  reasonable.  I  am  in  contact  with 
skilled  mechanics  who  want  to  be¬ 
come  partners  on  fair  basis  in  going 
business.  If  you  need  help,  write  me. 
J.  B.  (Billy)  Snider,  648  North 
Beach  Blvd.,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 
VOIR  FOUR  INCH  Al)  in  all  our 
four  Suffolk.  L.  I.,  weeklies.  12 
weeks.  896.  Messenger  Syndicate. 
Smithtown,  L.  I. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 

t.'tiRRESPONDK.NT  returning  western 
Europe,  mainly  France  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  Will  represent  small  papers  on 
space  rates.  Reports  all  kinds  includ¬ 
ing  European  travel  of  papers  home 
town  residents.  Box  3520.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RELIGIOUS  SPOTLIGHT 
1  column  cartoon  panel  sold  weekly 
from  roast  to  coast.  Matted  complete. 
Write  for  free  proofs.  Midwest  Syndi- 

cate  Box  583,  Wheaton.  Illinois _ 

WRITE  for  a  free  copy  of  the  booklet 
•'Today  and  Every  Day”  a  book  of 
thoughts  from  the  Book  of  Books  by 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

WANTED:  ASSISTANT  Circulation 
Manager,  progressive  morning-evening- 
Bunday  combination.  Incentive  bo¬ 
nuses,  retirement  program,  genuine 
opportunity  for  hustler,  producer. 
Box  3475,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ABLE,  EXPERIENCED  MANAGING 
editor  for  new  morning  daily  in  active 
Rocky  Mountain  area  city  of  35,000. 
Must  be  qualified  to  organize  and 
build  news  staff  and  manage  same. 
Some  editorial  writing.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man  in  rapidly 
growing  section  of  country.  Write 
immediately  giving  full  particulars. 
Box  3500.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  AROUND  EDITOR  wanted  to 
take  complete  charge  of  news  side 
of  live,  progressive  daily  newspaper  in 
10,000  population  midwest  city.  Must 
be  worker  who  can  handle  staff,  build 
news  coverage,  produce  topnotcb 
newspaper.  Good  salary  and  future  for 
producer.  Tell  all  in  first  letter.  Box 
3471.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OOPVRE.VDER  for  large  upstate  daily, 
•28-40  years,  top  pay.  Box  35‘27,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


E.AST  IDAHO'S  leading  daily,  city  of 
20.000,  has  opening  for  live,  wide 


HELP  WANTED-SALESH^ 
ATTENTION:  FEATURE 
Here  is  real  money-making  sidelias 
Up  to  $25  for  each  satisfactory  cos' 
tact  you  make.  All  replies  confidentist 
Box  3476,  Editor  k  Publisher  ' 


WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  tpeciai 
edition  salesman  or  w-oman.  Splendid 
opportunity.  Drawing  account,  bonni 
Give  references.  Box  3474.  Editor  * 
Publisher.  ■ 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCYTTHT- 
cles.  Books.  Fiction,  Plays  marketed 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  7' 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  man,  29,  veteran,  now  employed 
by  large  auto  company  in  Mexico 
facing  transfer  to  States,  prefers  work¬ 
ing  where  his  fluent  Spanish  can  be 
utilized.  College  graduate.  Contributed 
to  New  Yorker  and  other  magaiinei 
Box  3519,  Editor  &  Publibher. 

PUBLISHER  or  Business  Manster 
20  years  management  advertising,  edi¬ 
torial.  radio.  Midwest.  Could  iavNt 
Box  3220,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


_HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALESMANAGER  to 
supervise  solicitors  and  details  of  lo¬ 
cal  advertising  department;  do  some 
•selling  and  have  knowledge  of  copy¬ 
writing  anil  layout.  Morning  and  even¬ 
ing  papers,  circulation  30,000  in  Mid¬ 
dle  .Vtlantic  state.  Give  age,  family 
status  and  salary  desired.  Box  3515, 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Old 
enough  to  have  needed  experience, 
young  enough  to  have  ambition  to  go 
places,  aggressive  enough  to  take  hold 
of  department  and  chart  new  courses, 
willing  to  grow  with  a  growing  news¬ 
paper.  Box  3523.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  thorough¬ 
ly  alert  to  all  promotional  opportuni¬ 
ties  as  well  as  sound  merchandiser. 
Permanent  position.  12.000  ABC  after¬ 
noon  paper  in  Mississippi.  Box  3501, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY,  exclusive  in 
city  and  county,  needs  experienced, 
level-headed  ad  manager  35  to  55 
years  old.  Good  salary.  Entire  depart¬ 
ment  on  bonus  for  production.  Give 
experience,  background,  references  in 
letter  to  Dean  Lesher,  Rank  of  Am¬ 
erica  Building.  Merced.  California. 


MALE  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for 
10.000  daily  near  Philadelphia.  Pres¬ 
ent  staff  3  girls.  This  is  a  “natural” 
classified  town  with  good  present  vol¬ 
ume.  Can  be  further  developed.  Must 
have  car  for  selling  and  should  be  able 
to  train  new  personnel.  Our  organiza¬ 
tion  knows  of  this  ad.  State  back¬ 
ground  in  detail,  advising  present 
salary.  Box  3532,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CARTOONIST 


Cartoonist-Illustrator 

Experienced  in  Western  or_  Sports 
subjects.  Write  fully  all  details.  Box 
427,  1474  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  for 
morning  daily  in  New  York  State. 
Young  man  with  ambition  to  go 
places.  Small  city  experience  prefer- 
red.  Box  3524.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small 
town  daily.  Our  particular  need  is  for 
a  young  man  who  understands  farmers 
and  ran  sell  both  by  letter  and  man- 
to-msn.  If  yon  have  something  on  the 
ball  and  can  show  it  in  good  letters 
and  selling  talk,  yon  may  he  the  man 
we  want.  This  is  a  bigger  opportunity 
than  yon  may  think. 

Daily  Jefferson  County  Union 
W.  D.  Hoard  4  Sons  Company 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


EDITOR — Top-notch  man  for  prize¬ 
winning  weekly  in  Fairfield  County. 
Must  be  able  to  take  full  editorial 
charge  and  be  willing  to  work  hard. 
Give  experience,  salary  expected,  and 
references  and  write  to  J.  B.  Sar- 
geant,  Fairfield  News,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT  wanted  by  large  eastern  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Union  Shop.  Only  those  whose 
experience  unquestionably  qualifies 
them  for  supervising  every  phase  of  a 
large  composing  room  operation  should 
apply.  Give  full  information  in  first 
letter  stating  education,  experience, 
present  salary,  and  salary  expected. 
Box  3483,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


.rOURNKY.MEN  WEB  PRESSMEN. 
Permanent  situations  available.  Good 
climate.  Will  assist  in  finding  housing. 
Write,  call  or  wire  Pressroom  Fore 
man.  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 


MACHINIST  OR  MECHANICALLY 
inclined  man  for  situation  on  mid¬ 
west  daily — 9  linotypes,  2  monotypes. 
Apply  to  J.  Les  DuErmit,  Newa-Jonr- 
nal,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


WANTED — LINOTYPE  OPERATOR- 
machinsts  for  medium  sized  Florida 
daily.  .All  modern  equipment.  Must  be 
first  class,  able  to  keep  linotypes,  lud- 
low.  atrip  caster,  etc.,  in  A-1  condi¬ 
tion.  Extra  pay  for  machine  work. 
Good  steady  job  for  right  man.  Must 
be  sober  and  furnish  excellent  refer- 
enoes.  (Top  wages).  PALATKA 
DAILY  NEWS.  Palatka,  Florida. 


W'ANTED— EXPERIENCED  INTER¬ 
TYPE  OPERATOR,  union,  permanent 
to  right  man,  for  straight  matter  and 
ads.  Afternoon  daily,  7  machines  in¬ 
cluding  04-4am.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  write  News-Dispatoh,  Michigan 
City,  Indiana. 


HELD  WANTED— 

_ _ SALESMEN _ 

OL'TST.ANDING  sales  position  open, 
trav-'ling  your  state,  selling  famous 
“Folks  to  Know”  directories  in  dail¬ 
ies  and  better  weeklies.  Our  men  eani 
$200  upward  weekly  the  year  around. 
.Must  have  car,  references,  proven 
sales  ability  and  he  free  to  travel. 
PUBLISHERS  FEATURE 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Tampa  Gas  Building,  Tampa,  Florida 


AVAILABLE  60  to  90  days — Adttr- 
tising  manager-salesman.  25  yean 
daily  newspapers,  retail  and  gener^. 
Sober  and  conscientious.  Layout  sud 
copy  with  punch.  Southeastern  ititei 
preferred.  Box  3461,  Editor  4  Pub- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING-ths- 
roughly  experienced  Supervisor  80M- 
750M.  Excellent  record.  Reached  tki 
“top”  in  present  organization.  Quali¬ 
fied  for  Managership  in  spot  whart 
opportunity  to  advance  is  not  limited. 
Best  references.  Complete  data  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  3422,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  ad  man  desires  per¬ 
manent  locution  in  East  on  daily  or 
weekly.  I’niversity  of  Missouri  grad. 
Married.  Have  car.  Box  3533,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 


ONE  in  fifty  has  classified  knowledge 
experience  has  given  me  in  rural  aud 
metropolitan  fields.  Confident  enough 
for  big  time,  smart  enough  to  tee 
advantages  in  little  town.  If  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  proven  man,  write  Boi 
3512.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


WANT  JOB  ON  GOOD  WEEKLY 

Y'oung  man,  27,  B..A.  History.  M.A. 
Political  Science.  Three  children,  own 
my  home;  have  experience  in  classi¬ 
fied,  wire  and  heads,  promotion;  tome 
display,  feature  also.  Civic  and  bntr 
ness  club  experience.  Scouting  and  T 
work;  taught  college  journalism  two 
years;  good  library,  references;  lived 
in  South,  East,  West,  Midwest,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Hawaii ;  want  permanent  job  ii 
good  little  town  where  I  can  be  • 
part  of  my  firm  and  my  commnnitr 
and  do  right  by  my  family.  Box  3SJo, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ CARTOONISTS _ 

1  OUT  3  REPRINT  RECORD 
Nationally  recognized  editorial 
toonist.  Young,  just  30,  good  bK»’ 
ground,  versatile  styles.  Would  li“ 
change  of  climate.  Box  3513  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  Editorial  P^fJ  “T 
toonist — Eastern  states 

Samples  and  interview  on  request.  Bax 
3382,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ _ 

POUTICAL  cartoonist,  right  of  o*' 
ter,  strong  draftsmanship.  Any*****- 
Box  3365,  Editor  4  Publishsr. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  11, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

CIRCULATION _ 

100%  INOKKASk  Circulation  and  Ke- 
renue  in  4  years  (limited  newsprint.) 
38%  increase  pa.st  year.  21  years 
ausliiying  experience.  Attgressivc-Ec- 
onomical  Operator.  Publisher  with 
underdeveloped  Circulation-Keverue 
potential  assured  results.  Salary  and 
commission  or  bonus  basis.  Earnings 
now  $6,000.  Age  39.  Family.  .Mason. 
Veteran.  Located  South.  Interview  at 
no  expense  to  Publisher  requested. 
Box  3509.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


CIRCCL.iTIOX  Manager — seventeen 
rears  of  solid  productive  experience 
in  all  phases  of  circulation  woric  plus 
working  knowledge  of  other  newspa¬ 
per  departments — efficient  organiser 
ind  can  operate  at  minimum  coat.  42 
years,  married,  family.  Box  34$2, 
Editor  4  Publisher. _ 


CIRCULATION  Manager,  young,  ex¬ 
perienced  (ABC).  No  miracle  man  but 
plenty  knowhow.  Available  now  I  Jim 
Crawford.  513  Ross.  Kilgore,  Texas. 
Phone:  677  M.  _ 


SE.lSONED  CIRCULATOR,  25  Years’ 
experience  in  city  and  country,  both 
.1.  M.  and  P.  M.  fields.  Thoroughly 
trained  in  all  phases  of  inside  de¬ 
tails  and  outside  production.  Box 
3185,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CXIVERSITY  of  Illinois  .Iiiiie  grailii- 
ste.  Journalism  degne  and  3  years 
Commerce  school.  2  years  eireulalion 
■iupervisor  on  medium-sized  daily.  .\ge 
25.  Want  position  in  circulation,  pub¬ 
lic  r-lations,  house  organ,  trade  jour¬ 
nal.  or  other  my  qunlificat  ions  fit. 
Box  3494.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS _ 

KXPKRIENCED  strineer,  journaUsm 
I'oIIegt* *  frraduate,  spenflint;  yt'ar  in 
Israel,  wants  inark«*t  for  features. 
liox  3521,  Kciitor  &  Puhlislu^r. _ 

J.  C.  DONAHUE  JR. — 184  rue  Lejpen- 
dre,  Parig  17,  France,  M AHcadet  82-75. 
Traveling  frequently  Western  Europe. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


t  C.IP.IBLE  and  energetie  journalist 
svailable  for  editorial  or  news  writ¬ 
ing.  radio  or  daily  n-'wspaper.  Ex¬ 
perience  on  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  University  journalism  gradu.ate. 
stressing  background  courses.  Will 
Editor  & 

Piihlisher. _ 

AKLK  newsman;  39.  all  around  met¬ 
ropolitan  experienee;  published  week- 
•y:  uses  speed  graphie;  eollege  grad¬ 
uate;  seeks  editing  post  in  Chicago  or 
-uhiirbs.  Box  3514.  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisn»»r. 

experienced 

on  both  ,V  .M.  and  P,.M.  dailies.  Wants 
joh  with  future.  M.s.  Columbia  Joiir- 
''’>'1  relocate.  Box 
:'-u07.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

i'.m'v  22.  M.A.  Journal- 

.r.-n,'*"' ^"'''‘■'•sity  Faculty  as- 
eistant.  Department  of  Journalism, 

recommIna''i-"  »’’y''''<‘re.  Excellent 

Kb!is™e?^*  * 

eolnmniat  in  city 

firgse°S2  i*®^^nf-  r«»P°°»ible  position 
arger  daily.  Eight  years  on  large. 

«Pv  reS5Sr%  ,  experience  as 

.t«.  ’  -ff •‘“je-’eriter ;  telepaph 
to  orris  editorships.  Proven  ability 
lei.S  •  '*":'**  Makeup,  copy. 

*  **• 

®  montha  dally 
degree,  army 
inSwit"'®’  handle  news  camera,  go 
3479  secondary.  Box 

4479,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

June  ’49  college  gradu- 
nalism  ue  related  jour- 

Iral  On'!"”*'!®'  competent.  25.  vet- 
t  Puhirshe?.^"'’''"-  Editor 

gradlhH’^^*^  t Jonmallam 
Sj„,i***  .,*eeba  job  on  newspaper. 

4  ‘pubfiaheV*'”’®*' 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ATTENTION  FLORIDA 

Small  town  city  editor,  25,  married, 
seeks  permanent  Florida  editorial  po¬ 
sition.  ABJ  honor  graduate.  To  be  in 
Florida  July  10  through  16  for  inter¬ 
views.  Write  Box  3516,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDI.4TELY.  June 
graduate,  Journalism  B.S.  from  New 
Y'ork  University,  school  and  .\rniy  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  cub  reporting,  junior 
editor  work.  Prefer  Northeast  but  will 
go  elsewhere.  Box  3502,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ATTENTION  BIG  DAILIES 

Completing  year  graduate  studies  in 
economics.  (Hillman  Scholarship). 
Two  years  daily  reporting,  rewrite  ex¬ 
perience.  Edited  college,  army  week¬ 
lies.  25,  married.  References  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  3399,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


-AWARD  w-inner,  AB,  SDX  now  on 
45,000  daily  seeks  permanence.  Three 
years  reporting,  features,  desk.  Mar¬ 
ried  veteran.  Box  3530,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


editor  (S  publisher  for  June  11,  1949 


EDITOR  or  news  executive,  15  years’ 
unusual  small  and  large  city  liaek- 
ground  all  publishing  functions.  Top- 
notch  editorial  writer  and  news  scope- 
standards  developer.  Can  vitalize  weak 
paper  for  regional  leadership.  Prefer 
small,  medium  city.  Available  on  wire 
for  demonstration  at  your  norma! 
se.ali'.  Editor.  319  Vassar  Ave.. 

.*4w.-irthinore.  Pennsylvania. _ 

EDITOR-REPORTER,  experienced  all 
Iihases  weeklies,  journals;  selling 
writer;  seeks  reportorial  spot  East 
daily;  college  graduate,  28;  Box  3510, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER.  Very  top  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability.  Send  for  this 
man’s  record.  Box  3368,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  position  wanted.  8 
months’  experience  as  assistant  editor 
of  trade  journal.  Owns,  operates 
Speed  Graphic.  B.  S.  in  joumaliam. 
Box  3392,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _  . 

EXPERIENCED  reporter-desk  man 
desires  news,  PR  or  allied  job  in 
Midwest.  Single,  29.  A.B.  Robert 


EXPERIENCED  sports  writer,  desk 
msn.^  2yi  years,  seeks  change  in  jobs. 
Willing  to  take  regular  reportorial 
spot  on  daily.  Write  Box  3375,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  (civic  events,  his¬ 
toric,  sports),  wants  to  move  small 
family  to  Southwest  or  West.  Illus¬ 
trates  own  stories  with  Speed  Graphic. 
Year’s  experience  editor  offset  weekly. 
Graduate  University  of  Illinois.  Com¬ 
mercial  pilot.  Personal  picture,  tear- 
sheets,  samples  of  writing  and  photog¬ 
raphy  on  request.  Phillip  Swatek, 
Stop  18,  Long  Beach,  Michigan  City, 
Indians. 

FED  CP  with  weeklies,  young  woman 
seeks  mb  reporting  job  on  daily  or 
magaxine,  publicity  work.  ’48  college 
graduate.  Box  3388,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 

GIRL  REPORTER  wants  job  small 
daily,  weekly;  positive  work  will  sat¬ 
isfy;  prefer  west;  available  Ang,  1. 
Box  3383,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HARVARD  ’49.  CUM  LAUDE  — 
Knows  nothing,  but  wants  to  learn. 
Married.  Veteran.  Prefer  West.  Box 
3436,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  position  on  progressive 
daily.  Sober,  reliable,  efficient,  good 
mixer,  .\ddress  Box  3505,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER — 1  year  Durham  Herald; 
2  years  reporter-rewrite.  University 
News  Bureau;  UNO  graduate;  24; 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Arthur  Stam- 
ler,  104  West  70  St.,  New  York  City. 

REPORTER— Male,  single,  28,  6 

years’  experience  weekly,  daily,  press 
service.  Army  correspondent.  Will 
travel.  Box  3381,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

REPORTER.  Experience  on  dailies  in 
cities  10  and  20,000  population.  Vet¬ 
eran,  single.  Straight  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  preferred.  References.  Write  S. 
Koester,  523  Maple,  Paris,  Illinoia. 


SPORTS  Writer.  16  years’  experience 
on  midwestern  daily,  circulation  100,- 
000.  Sound  working  knowledge  of  all 
phases  sports  page  publication, 
straight  coverage,  feature  writing, 
column  writing,  makeup,  desk  work 
and  department  administration.  37 
years  old.  graduate  of  leading  mid- 
western  university,  married,  two  chil¬ 
dren.  Locality  no  object.  Box  3504, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  or  general  news  editor 
on  small  Southern  daily.  Top  experi¬ 
ence  in  ail  news  room  departments. 
$50.  Box  3470,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TO  LIBERAL  PUBLISHERS 
Pulitzer  fellow,  34,  family  man;  pro¬ 
gressive.  Has  reported,  edited,  written 
editorials;  corresponded  4  years  in 
Eurasia.  Constructive  job  interests 
more.  yes.  even  than  money.  Box  3449, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TWO  GIRL  REPORTERS,  22  and  26. 
want  jobs  in  same  vicinity;  prefer 
medium  daily.  Journalism  graduates; 
experience,  publicity  and  small  daily. 
Write  Box  3866,  TSCW  Station,  Den- 
ton,  Texas. _ 

YOUNG  DESK  MAN  AND  REPORT 
ER.  Two  years  metropolitan  experi- 
eiiee.  Single,  25.  .Missouri  graduate. 
Will  travel.  Se*‘ks  desk  or  eoinbina- 
tion  desk-reporter.  Box  3518.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

YOUNG  M.4N,  college,  veteran.  Ex- 
perience  sports,  book  reviews  small 
town  paper.  Stringer  City  News  Bu¬ 
reau  Chicago.  Excellent  background  in 
printing-production.  .Some  publicity. 
Willing  start  bottuni  any  editorial 
work.  R.  Goldston,  25  West  68  St., 
New  York  City. 


YOUNG  MAN,  capable,  energetic,  re¬ 
sourceful,  wants  reporting  job  on  pro¬ 
gressive  daily.  Journalism  graduate  of 
large  Southern  university.  One  year  on 
daily  of  50,000  circulation.  Single; 
will  go  anyw-here.  Write  Box  3503, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


4  YEARS'  experience  Metropolitan 
daily,  rewrite  and  sports  reporter.  Re¬ 
cent  college  graduate,  open  all  offers. 
Box  3531,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS-W  ANTED— 
INSTRUCTORS 


COLLEGE  press  superintendent  and/ 
or  journalism  and/or  printing  instruc¬ 
tor.  Prefer  southwest  or  West  coast. 
Box  3443,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

.MAN — Twenty  years’  experience  at 
stereotyping  and  photo  engraving 
wishes  change.  Prefers  Florida  or 
West  Coast.  Box  3493,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


PRESSMAN  STEREO  FOREMAN 
Duplex  Tubular,  Union,  Employed, 
Married.  Anxiou.s  to  settle  in  friendly 
community.  Highest  references.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  3499,  Editor  &  Pub* 
Usher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  8  years  news* 
publicity  and  all  ’round  experience. 
Y’oung,  married,  veteran.  Just  re¬ 
turned  from  3  years  in  Japan  sa 
(civilian)  photographer  and  photo¬ 
editor  for  Army  Public  Information, 
.-til  locations  considered.  Write  Box 
3441,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  own 
equipment,  $65  per  week.  Available. 
OetoWr.  Box  3457.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOl'OUR.-lPHER  desires  position 
with  pictorial  publication  or  paper. 
Can  Handle  features.  Good  idea  man 
with  fresh  slant.  Double  as  paste  up 
man.  John  Gauthier,  114  Soundview 
Terrace.  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


PHOTOGR.YPHER — 5  years  newspa¬ 
per  experience,  young,  married,  good 
references  available,  will  travel.  Box 
3498,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
SALESMEN 


SALES.MAN-COPY  WRITER  —  agency 
experience,  handled  Retail  Accounts, 
College  graduate.  Hard  worker.  Age 
24,  looking  for  future  on  Eastern 
paper.  Box  3508,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 

of  the  Machinery,  Equipment,  and  Supplies  of 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

317  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

18  I.VTEKTYPES.  serial  nos.  12.000  to  17.000.  including  Models  C,  CSM 
3/3,  H  4.  P  2/2,  F  4/4,  G  4,  and  G  4/4,  Mixers. 

22  LINOTYPES,  including  16  Model  8’s,  serial  nos.  over  54,000;  also  Models 
25,  26,  and  L-R. 

136  Fonts  Linotype  A  Intertype  MATS,  with  43  extra  Magazines. 

LUDLOIV'  Typeoaster,  with  9  Cabinets  and  180  Fonts  Ludlow  Mats. 

ELROD  Material  Maker,  Model  E,  with  7  Molds. 

STEREO  DEPARTMENT  including  2  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Rollers,  3  Sta-Hi 
Formers,  3  Scorchers,  2  Flat  Shavers,  2  Saw  Trimmers,  2  Radial  Routers, 
5000*  electric  Furnace.  72  Chases,  and  20  Turtles. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  Equipment  including  Steel  Ad  Cabinets,  12  ft.  Steel 
Make-up  Tables,  Vandercook  Proof  Presses,  Saw’-Trimmera,  Band-Saws, 
Rotary  Miterer,  etc. 

.lOB  PRINTING  DEPARTMENT  including  Kelly  C.  12  x  18  Little  Giant, 
12  X  18  C.  A  P..  Multigraph  Model  66.  34'/^'  Craftsman  Power  Cutter. 
Model  55  Baum  Folder,  Steel  Stones.  Steel  Cabinets,  and  Miscellaneous 
Items. 

CDMPLETE  PHOTOENGR.WING  DEPARTMENT 

(Sale  Starts  June  20,  1949) 

WRITE  —  \nRE  —  PHONE 

BEN  SHULMAN 

Philadelphia  Phone  WALNUT  7410 
(or  BRyant  9-1132—500  Fifth  Ave.— New  York  18.  N.  Y.) 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Speaking  of  over  emphasis; 

Every  now  and  then  some  na¬ 
tive  of  a  Western  nation  thinks 
conditions  are  better  in  Eastern 
Europe.  He  renounces  his  citi- 
enship  with  appropriate  state¬ 
ments  on  how  terrible  things  are 
at  home  and  glowing  tributes 
to  the  anticipated  life  in  his 
adopted  country. 

Every  time  it  happens,  the 
story  gets  two-column  head¬ 
lines  in  the  U.  S.  press. 

There  was  the  American  girl 
in  Moscow,  the  American  sol¬ 
dier  in  Berlin.  Garry  Davis’ 
case  in  Paris  was  a  litt.e  differ¬ 
ent.  But  this  week  big  news 
play  was  given  to  the  Britisher 
in  Poland  who  said  he  wanted 
to  stay  there  and  the  American 
negro  in  Prague  who  renounced 
his  U.  S.  citienship. 

At  the  same  time,  thousands 
of  Russians.  Poles.  Czerhs.  and 
other  nationals  have  fled  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries  across 
the  German  border  to  freedom 
in  the  U.  S.  zone.  There  have 
been  occasional  magazine  pieces 
and  newspaper  articles  dealing 
mostly  with  the  problem  of  car¬ 
ing  for  the  refugees — but  the 
news  attention  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  people  involv^ 
has  been  greatly  outweighed  by 
the  space  given  to  the  few  "fugi¬ 
tives”  from  America  or  Britain. 

Whereas  the  migration  is  prac¬ 
tically  all  from  East  to  West  the 
news  treatment  puts  reverse 
English  on  it.  It  is  wonderful 
propaganda  for  the  Communists. 
And  some  undiscerning  readers 
probably  swallow  it. 

It  might  be  too  much  to  asK. 
but  every  time  one  of  these 
"Renounces  U.  S.  Citienship" 
stories  comes  out  of  Prague,  or 
Moscow,  or  Warsaw,  newspapers 
ought  to  carry  a  companion 
story  from  Berlin  in  the  next 
column  reporting  on  the  latest 
total  of  fugitives  from  the  Mos- 
cow’-brand  of  "freedom.” 

«  *  * 

On  May  11  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  published  a  page  con¬ 
densing  a  speech  by  Senator 
Harry  Byrd  calling  for  govern¬ 
ment  economy  and  offering  "for  ” 
and  “against”  ballots  on  eight 
major  government  spending  pro¬ 
posals.  (Shop  Talk,  May  21.) 
Readers  were  invited  to  fill  out 
the  ballot  and  mail  them  di 
rectly  to  Congressmen  or  Sena¬ 
tors.  The  page  was  offered  by 
Publisher  Henry  Doorly  to  other 
newspapers.  Seven  print^  it. 

This  week  the  World-Herald 
announced  the  vote  was  almost 
unanimously  in  favor  of  govern¬ 
ment  economy.  The  ballots  were 
tabulated  by  the  Nebraska  Con- 
gr^smen  and  Senators  who  re¬ 
ceived  them.  The  returns  were 
almost  five  per  cent  of  the  W-H 
circulation.  “Advertising  agen¬ 
cies  who  have  handled  coupons 
tell  us  this  is  about  twice  the 
normal,  showing  rather  intense 
interest  in  this  subject,”  Mr. 
Doorly  writes. 

Here’s  the  way  two  Nebraska 
Senators  reported  the  vote: 

Question  No.  1  —  A  straight 
10%  cut  in  all  Federal  expendi¬ 


tures  that  can  be  cut.  For,  8,740. 
Against,  287. 

Question  No.  2 — Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Brennan’s  farm 
plan.  For,  174.  Against,  8,737. 

Question  No.  3 — 'The  national 
health  p.an.  For,  166.  Against, 
8.800. 

Question  No.  4 — The  Federal 
housing  program.  For,  360. 
Against,  8,456. 

Question  No.  5 — Federal  aid 
to  education.  For,  800.  Against, 
8.093. 

Question  No.  6 — The  ECA  pro¬ 
gram.  For.  1.375.  Against.  7.531 

Question  No.  7 — Arms  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact.  For,  1,569. 
Against.  7,164. 

Question  No.  8 — Increased  in¬ 
come  and  payroll  taxes.  For, 
167.  Against,  8,827. 

Four  Nebraska  Congressmen 
reported  votes  received  in  the 
same  proportion  as  did  eight 
Congressmen  and  Senators  tab¬ 
ulating  ballots  originally  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Sioux  City  (lowal 
Journal,  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe, 
Wichita  (Kans. )  Beacon,  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah'  Deseret  News 
and  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  and  Tribune-Sun. 

Of  course,  this  balloting  was 
not  done  in  the  true  cross-sec¬ 
tion  samoling  technique.  But  it 
does  reflect  the  economy  mind¬ 
edness  of  large  groups  of  people 
in  six  states  which  may  have 
an  effect  on  thinking  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

•  *  • 

In  the  opinion  of  J.  A.  Mur¬ 
ray.  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trif'^mo  taff 
writer,  that  state’s  publicity  ac¬ 
tivities,  involving  press  agents 
for  almost  every  state  depart¬ 
ment,  annually  runs  “well  over 
SIOO.OOO,  perhaps  closer  to  twice 
that  amount.”  The  practice  of 
closed-door  meetings  and  press 
agent  handouts  to  reporters  has 
welded  an  Iron  Curtain  in  Tal¬ 
lahassee,  he  reports. 

V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  Tribune 
managing  editor,  writes  that  the 
situation  “seriously  imperils  the 
future  freedom  of  the  press.  In 
fact,  the  evil  of  governmental 
press  agents  is  becoming  so  seri¬ 
ous  that  it  already  constitutes 
a  subtle  form  of  censorship.  I 
personally  think  that  the  press 
should  air  this  subject  more.” 

Mr.  Murray  recently  present¬ 
ed  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
press  agent  activities  in  the  state 
government  to  the  Tribune  read¬ 
ers.  “More  and  more  in  this 
capital,  as  in  others,  the  sweat¬ 
ing  newsman,  paid  to  write  for 
his  readers  of  things  as  they  are, 
finds  official  doors  closed. 

“More  and  more  he  is  forced 
to  accept  a  typewritten  handout 
that  tells  not  w’hat  occurred  in¬ 
side,  but  what  high  brass  chooses 
to  put  out  for  what  occurred 
inside. 

“Some  who  write  publicity  are 
on  more  than  one  payroll,  some 
are  on  state  records  as  engi¬ 
neers  or  inspectors.  In  the  fish 
and  game  department  this  writer 
informed  the  publicity  chief  of 
three  men  he  didn’t  know  he 
had. 

“Loyal  Compton,  press  secre¬ 


tary  for  Governor  Warren,  who 
gets  part  of  his  $6,300  salary 
from  the  highway  department 
and  part  from  the  industrial 
commission,  is  at  the  top  of  the 
public  relations  system,  although 
he  denied  vigorously  that  he 
censored  or  controlled  handouts 
for  others.” 

Illustrating  the  iron  curtain 
policy  of  controlled  news,  Mr. 
Murray  quotes  a  letter  written 
by  J.  T.  Landon,  state  hotel 
commissioner,  to  his  men: 

"No  releases,  opinions  or 
statements  are  to  be  made  by 
inspectors  of  the  hotel  commis¬ 
sion  for  release  to  any  newspa¬ 
per  or  public  source. 

"This  is  not  intended  to  dis¬ 
courage  publicity,  because  we 
are  very  anxious  that  this  de¬ 
partment  be  represented  to  the 
public  in  a  favorable  light. 

■  However,  we  are  at  liberty 
to  use  the  experience  of  the 
governor’s  press  secretary  in 
preparing  our  releases.  In  or¬ 
der  that  we  may  avail  ourselves 
of  this  service,  we  request  that 
you  send  us  any  information 
for  release  through  this  office.” 

That  phrase,  “anxious  that  this 
department  be  represented  to 
the  public  in  a  favorable  light,” 
is  the  tipoff  on  what  happens  to 
alleged  news  releases  when  iron¬ 
clad  press  agentry  is  clamped 
down  on  state  activities  from  the 
top.  Aside  from  the  cost  in¬ 
volved.  it  is  depriving  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  an  accurate  and  impartial 
appraisal  of  the  performance  of 
its  elected  officers.  The  press  is 
cast  in  the  role  of  mouthpiece 
for  the  official  “line”  if  it  ac¬ 
cepts  the  handouts  without  ques¬ 
tion.  Tn  nue-tion  them  and  ask 
for  further  information,  more 
details,  is  to  invite  closed  doors 
and  non-cooperation. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other 
state  capitals  where  similar 
situations  exist.  They  should 
be  exposed  as  was  the  case  in 
Florida.  The  people  should  be 
told  where  their  money  is  being 
spent — for  publicity  activities 
designed  to  perpetuate  the  cur¬ 
rent  administration  in  office. 

Perhaps  the  way  to  handle  it 
is  like  the  Sumter  County 
Times,  a  weekly  in  Bushnell. 
Fla.  Citing  the  Tribune  .story 
the  weekly  announced  a  boycott 
of  all  state  agency  handouts  and 
asked  to  be  taken  off  the  mail¬ 
ing  lists. 

"We  promise  our  readers  and 
we  will  promise  any  other  news¬ 
paper  that  sees  fit  to  join  us  in 
this  matter  that  not  two  items 
of  valid  news  a  year  will  be 
denied  the  public  by  such  ac¬ 
tion."  the  paper  said. 

It  encouraged  other  papers  to 
join  with  it  in  this  action  "to 
dry  up  the  principal  outlet  of 
these  news  censors”  so  there 
would  be  no  excuse  for  keeping 
these  men  on  the  public  pay¬ 
roll” 

■ 

$16,500  for  Slogan 

“All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to 
Print.”  the  New  York  Times 
slogan,  spelled  headlines  for 
Mrs.  Kay  Andrews,  53-year  old 
widow  of  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
when  she  gave  that  as  the  cor¬ 
rect  answer  to  the  DeSoto-Ply- 
mouth  “Secret  Saying.”  and 
won  $16,500  in  prizes  on  “Hit 
the  Jackpot.”  CBS  program. 

EDITOR  S 


E4P  CALENDAR 

June  16-18 — Negro  News 
paper  Publishers’  Assn..  lOth 
annual  convention.  Carver 
Hall.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Juin*  16-19 — Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  62nd  ’ ' 
annual  convention.  Gearhart 
Hotel.  Gearhart.  Ore. 

June  17-18 — Texas  Pres, 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Buc 
caneer  Hotel.  Galveston. 

June  18  —  Kansas  Press 
Assn.,  sixth  district  meeting 
Masonic  Temple,  Oberliji, 
Kansas. 

June  19-21 — ^National  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Network 
18th  annual  national  confer¬ 
ence.  Northernaire  Hote! 
Three  Lakes.  Wis. 

June  20-21 — Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  board  meet- 
ing.  Seianiory  Club.  Monte¬ 
bello,  Que. 

June  20-2.’l — Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Alan 
agers,  convention.  Commo¬ 
dore  Perry  Hotel.  Toledo.  0 

June  20-23 — Printing  Edu¬ 
cation,  24th  annual  confer 
ence.  Pressmen’s  Home.  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

June  23 — California  A&so 
ciated  Press  News  Execu¬ 
tives’  Conference.  Stanford 
University.  Palo  Alto. 

June  21 — Printing  Indus¬ 
try  of  America,  meeting 
Statler  Hotel.  Detroit. 

June  21-2.5  —  California 
Editors’  Conference,  Stanford 
University,  Palo  Alto. 

June  26  —  New  Mexico 
Press  Assn.,  summer  conven 
tion,  Ruidoso. 

June  26-29  —  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Assn, 
convention.  Hotel  Roosevelt 
New’  Orleans,  La. 

June  27-30 — International 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn. 
“Golden  Jubilee”  convention 
Sheraton  Hotel.  Chicago. 

June  27-Julv  1— American 
Newspaper  Guild,  annual 
convention.  Deshler  -  Wallick 
Hotel,  Columbus.  Ohio, 


Patterson  Estate 
Earnings  Listed 

Washington  —  The  estate  ol 
Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Patterson,  late 
publisher  of  the  WashingW- 
Times-Herald.  netted  $478.0Mi! 
a  five-month  pericxl  from  stock- 
bonds  and  dividends  of  the  Cln- 
cago  Tribune. 

This  is  disclosed  in  the  fini 
accounting  to  probate  court  b; 
Riggs  National  Bank,  cour- 
appointed  collector  duririg  to 
contest  of  Mrs.  Patterson’s  wu. 
by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Felic:s 
Gizycka. 

Ttie  report  placed  a  value  oi 
$2,132,986,  after  liabilities,  o: 
the  Times-Herald.  The  ne»'- 
paper  property  was  willed  •« 
seven  key  executives  who  W 
been  in  Mrs.  Patterson’s  employ 
The  bank  reported  receipts  by 
the  newspaper  in  the  six  and  > 
half  months’  period  ended  W 
31,  of  $4,995,680.43.  Net  open* 
ing  profit  for  the  period 
$312,571.02. 
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AS  ^’()U  KNOW,  misconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact  .  .  . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
impKtrtant  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 


A\IERIC]AN  CAN  CO.  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
No  other  container  protects  like  the  can 


the  Hell  Box 


Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday* s  Type 


"Koalas  Cannot  Live  in  Captivity" 

Koalas,  the  two-thumbed  teddy  bears  of  Australia, 
can  live  in  captivity  provided  the  right  kind  of 
eucalyptus  leaves  are  present  in  their  diet  and  they 
have  plenty  of  space  to  move  around  in. 


"Canned  Foods  Must  Be  Cooked" 

Wrong!  This  false  belief  assumes  that  canned  foods 
are  raw  and  therefore  should  be  cooked  as  long  as 
raw  foods.  Tbe  true  fact  is  that  the  canning  process 
thoroughly  cooks  the  can’s  contents. 


"Freezing  Spoils  Canned  Foods 

Incorrect!  Freezing  does  not  affect  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  canned  foods,  although  in  some  cases  it  may 
cause  slight  changes  in  appearance  or  consistency! 
Many  delicious  desserts  which  are  very  popular  are 
made  by  freezing  canned  foods. 


Snake  with  a  Horned  Tail 


Since  about  1688,  people  have  believed  in  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  snake  that  strikes  with  a  horned  tail  in¬ 
stead  of  fangs.  However,  the  “Horned  Snake’’  has 
invariably  been  a  “Gla.HS  Snake,’’  a  tyf)e  of  lizard 
able  to  disconnect  its  tail. 


some  men  prefer  to  live  in  a  barrel 


Or  so  it  would  seem  from  the  bedrock  facts. 
Olfhaiid,  youM  think  men’s  clothes  (and  shirts  and 
ties  and  suspenders  and  such)  sell  pretty  evenly 
across  the  hoard,  coast  to  coast.  Or  do  they? 


Well,  half  the  money  put  on  male  hacks  (and  necks  and  craniums) 
is  spent  in  the  stores  of  just  six  states  of  the  18.  Per-capita 
investment  in  masculine  adornment  wanders  all  tlie  way  from  $58  a 
year  in  the  familiar  D.  of  C.  to  a  mere  in  State  No.  18 

in  the  fashion  parade. 

So  where’s  the  place  to  advertise  your  overcoat?  Or  your  seer¬ 
sucker  suits?  In  a  medium  that  follows  population  eveidy  across 
the  hoard — or  where  you  can  take  full  cognizance  of  the  truth 
that  what’s  called  a  topcoat  in  New  York  is  an  overcoat  in  Houston 
and  simply  non-existent  in  Miami  or  Corona  del  Mar,  Calif.? 

Just  another  hit  of  proof  that  1949’s  route  to  more  sales,  lower 
selling  costs,  more  solid  profits  lies  via  newspapers — the  one 
national  medium  that  comhines  saturation  Coleraine  with  adiiptahility 
to  all  these  fantastic  local  variations — the  one  national  medium 
that  pays  olf  most  handsomely  on  the  axiom  that 


All  Business  Is  Local 


^  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  is  in  business  to  help 

moke  your  advertising  more  productive.  Coll  or  write  us  at  370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17;  360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicojet 
or  240  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco  4.  Or  ask  for  your  copy  of  the  newly  revisid  booklet,  "Services  Available  to  Advert«*»' 


Sponsored  by  Scripps-Howord  Newspapers  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising. 


